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PREFACE 


The volume now published explains in its firat part an 
hypothesis that the human race lias descended from .some 
opedike stock by a scries of changes which began and, until 
recently, Here maintained by the practice of hunting in pack 
for animal food, instead of being content with the fruits and 
other nutritions products of the tropical forest. The hypo¬ 
thesis occurred to me many years ago* and was first published 
fin brief) in The Metaphysics 0 / Nature (1805), Chap, NIIL, 
and again in Natural and Social Morals (IPOfl); but all it 
implied did not become clear untiUn lecturing on Comparative 
Psychology, then? was forced upon me the necessity of effecting 
an intelligible transition from the animal to the human mind, 
and of not being satisfied to say year after vear that hands 
and bruins were plainly so useful that they must have been 
developed by Natural Selection. Then one day the requisite 
ideas came to light; and ib^i outline utihe hypothesis was read 
at the Meeting of ftjfih #A gradation (Seetiun II) at 

llirmingham in 101 A, anii printed in Man* November 101 h 
The Council of the Anthropological Institute has kindly con¬ 
sented to my using the substance of that article in the first 
chapter here following* 

The article in Man dealt chiefly with the physical changes 
which our race lias undergone. The correlative mental 
changes were explained in the British Journal of Psychology 
in an article which supplies the basts of the second chapter 
of this book. 

The hunting-pack, then, was the drat form of human society; 
and in lecturing on Etbnopsy etiology two questions especially 
interested me; (I) Under what mental conditions did the 
change take place from the organisation of the hunting-pack 
(when this weakened) to the settled life of the tribe or group I 
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nnd (3) Why is tlic human mind everywhere befogged with 
ideas of Magic and Animism f They seemed at last to base 
the same answer s these superstitions were useful and (appar¬ 
ently) even necessary in giving to elders enuugh prestige to 
preserve tradition and custom when the leader of the hunt 
was no longer conspicuous in authority- A magic- working 
gerontocracy was the second form of society; and the third 
form was governed bv a wizard-king or a priest-king, or bj a 
king supported by wizards or priests. One must, therefore, 
understand the possibility of these beliefs in Magic and 
Animism, and how they arose and obtained a hold upon all 
tribes and nations; and hence the second part of this volume 
—on Superstition. 

Some results of inquiry into these matters were also pub¬ 
lished in the Hritisk Journal of Psychology (namely, much or 
the substance of Chaps- III., IV., V., VI., and VOL) and are 
here reproduced, with the editor’s consent, enlarged and, for 
the most part, rewritten : the least altered are Chaps. V1, and 
VIII. Chaps. VII., IX. and X. have not hitherto been 
printed; but part of Chap. X. was read at the Meeting of the 
British Association at Bournemouth last year, 

Messrs. Williams and Norgatc have given permission to 
use the diagram in the footnote to p. 3, based on one of Prof. 
Keith’s in his Antiquity of Man. 

Extensive use lias, of course, been made of the works of 
Darwin, Herbert Spencer and E. B. Tylor, and (among living 
authors) of the volumes of Sir J. 6. Frazer and Prof. Ed, 
VVestennarek. I am grateful to my friends and colleagues. 
Prof- Spearman, Prof. J- P. Hill and Prof. Arthur Keith for 
assistance in various ways, Mr, Pycraft, too, of the Natural 
History Museum has given me important information; and 
my old friend, Mr. Thomas Whittaker, has helped me, as 
usual, when my need was greatest. 

Cahveth Reao. 

Cnirtrrity CoUtffo, London. 
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THE ORIGIN OF MAN AND OF 
HIS SUPERSTITIONS 


CHAPTER 1 

ON THE DIFFERENTIATION OF MAN FROM THE 

anthropoids 

5 1. The Hypothesis 

That the human species its we now see it, with its several 
laces, Mongolian, Negro, Mediterranean, etc,, represents a 
Family of flic Primates is generally agreed: and there is 
i % ideriee that the Funnily formerly comprised other species 
that have become extinct. Our nearest surviving zoological 
relatives are the Gorilla, Chimpanzee nnd Orang, and (ut a 
further remove) the Sunning and (fiblioh-;; mid in spite of 
Hie I undo mental anatomical resemblance hetween those 
a|>cs and ourselves, the difference is so great that sonic 
explanation of how it eume about is very desirable. 

The differences between Man and his nearest relatives are 
innumerable; hut taking the chief of them, and assuming 
that the minor details are correlated with tlicsr, it us the 
hypothesis of this essay that they may all be traced to the 
influence of one variation operating amongst the original 
anthropoid conditions. That variation was the adoption 
of a flesh-diet and the habits of a hunter in order to obtain 
it. Without the adoption of n flesh-diet there could have 
been no hunting; but a flesh-diet obtained without hunting 
fsupposing it possible) could have done nothing for the 
evolution of our stock. The adoption of the hunting-life, 
therefore, is the essential variation upon which everything 
else depends. Wc need not suppose that a whole ancestral 
species varied in this way j it is enough that a few, or even 
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one, of the common anthropoid stock should iia% c 

and that the variation was advantage s*l was inhentod. 

Such a variation must haw occurred at some lime, s n« 

known men were hunters; weapons am muong the ^ 
known artefacts. And it is not improbable that the change 
boifiin at the anthropoid level; because although extant 
anthropoids are mainly frogivoroux, yet they uccasiona > 
eat birds'-eggs and young birds; the gorilla has been su 
Z JSZrtmmik, and other Primates (ecbtd*,™. 
caquex and baboons) cal insects, arachnids, crabs, WJJ™, 
frogs, lizards, birds; and the crab-rating macaque cull 
a large portion or its Tood on the Malay littoral. Why, then, 
should not one npe have betaken itself to hunting , 

We need not suppose that our ancestor* were cv cr cxtlu 
dvclv carnivorous; that is very unlikely. A mixed diet is 
the role even amongst hunting tnbes, and every* I ten th 
women collect and consume fruits and roots. But if at d 
nearly omnivorous, our ancestor {it is assumed) -soon pro 
ferrod to attack mammals, and advanced at a roniote dutc 
Ui the killing of the biggrat game found in his habitat, Ev t rv 
whero savai hunters do so now : the little Semang kills li e 
tiger, rhinoceros, elephant and buffalo; and many thousands 
of years ago. in Europe men dew the reindeer and he 
mammoth, the horse and the boon, the hyena and he 
cave-beat. It is twe they had weapons and snares, whilst 
the first hunter had only hands and teeth. 

The change from a froit-eating to a hunting life subserved 
the groat utility of opening fresh supplies of food; an , 
possibly, a failure of the normal supply of the old customary 
fbod was the direct cause of the new habit. If our ape lived 
near the northern limits of the tropical forest, and a Ml * 
temperature there took place, such as t« reduce (especial y 
winter) the yield of fruit arid other nutritious vegetation 
<m which he had subsisted, famine may have driven him t<> 
attack Other animals ; 1 whilst more southerly anthropoids, 
not suffering from the change of climate, continued m c 
ancient manner of life. A large antliropokl (Dryopilha**) 

i Hii* w*a ffugggAtad to m* by Mf* G- A* 
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inhabited Central Europe in the Miocene, Ibr bis bones have 
been found; there may have been others; and during that 
period the climate altered from sub- tropical to tcmpeimtev 
with eoresponding changes in fauna mid flora. Hence jt 
formerly occurred to me that perhaps the decisive change in 
Hie life of our Family happened there and then. It seems, 
however, that good judges put the probable date of the great 
differentiation much earlier, in tile OJigocenc; » and since 
I cannot And that any extensive alteration of climate is 
known to have happened during that period, it seems necci- 
sary to full track upon " spontaneous ” variation (as one must 
in many other eases); that is to say, from causes which an* 
at present beyond our vision, the fateful ape did, in fact, 
prefer animal luul so decidedly ns to begin Jt-hmiting for it. 
That being granted, the lest of the history was inevitable. 
The new pursuit was of a nature to engross the animal's 
whole attention and co-ordinate nil his faculties; and to 
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THE ORIGIN OF MAN 

maintain and reinforce it, Ms structure in body and 
reasonably be supposed U. have undone rapid 
l,v Natural sdecttal! because I luxe individual, that mre ■ 
any argali or faculty bat adapted to the new We l ad all 
advantage, which ivas inherited and gradually .ntcusllicd. 

§ 2. What the Hypothesis Explains 

Id me run rapidly through, the chief differences between 
Mun ftnd his nearest congeners ; some of them are obvious 

i Tlutt Mun wui Irani tl» atst * hunter Star 
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and can he suited very briefly; others I shall return to in 
the next chapter. We shall see that they all follow naturally 
from the above hypothesis. 

(I) The anthropoids are never found out of the tropical 
forests of Africa and Malaya (including Ilunico tmd -Sumatra). 
They feed chiefly on the fruits and other highly nutritious 
vegetable products that* all the year round, arc only there 
obtainable* Although ol'ten coming to the ground, especially 
the chimpanzee and gorilla* they arc adapted to living in 
the trees: that is their home. In contrast with their habits;, 
.Man is at home on the ground p with unlimited range aver the 
whole planet from beyond the Arctic Circle to Tasmania 
and Tierra del Fiicgn; because on the ground (chiefly) he 
everywhere finds Ids food in the other animals whom he hunts 
and slays. This, then, is the condition of Ms emancipation 
from the tropical forest. It is, indeed* conceivable that a 
frugivorous animal* originally of the forest* should obtain 
a wider range by taking in n coarser diet of mots and he rbage, 
sueli ns suffices the Ungulates* browsing or grazing or digging 
with their snouts; but this would not have Jed to thp upright 
gait, or the big brain, or any of the marks that dfcimguUh 
Man. Not advance hut retrogression must have followed 
such n change, 

(2) That the earliest men of whose condition of life we have 
miy knowledge were hunters agrees with the hypothesis. 
Any oiher view of Man’s origin must explain how and when 
he became a hunter. Them seems to Ik* no reason to put 
the change nf habits (which certainly occurred at some time) 
anywhere nearer than the beginning nf our differentiation. 
The further we put it back the better it explains other 
modifications. 

(3) The erect attitude web reached by the ape* in the 
course of adaptation to arboreal life; 1 but the erect gait as 
the normal mode of progression is (if we neglect the gibbons' 
imperfect performance) peculiar to ourselves; and such a 
gait was attained because the most success fill hunters 
followed their prey afoot upon the ground. The feeble 
ineffective shuffle of the anthropoids upon the ground. 

1 F. Wood Jqrvrai* Artwrnil Man, pp, 117-22, 
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supporting themselves with their arms where there arc no 
ovcrhahf?ing boughs to swing by ami help themselves along, 
could not have served the hunter, especially it he was 
leave the forest. Wc may, indeed, suppose that at first 
nrev WAS sometimes attacked by leaping upon it from the 
branch of A tree, as leopards sometimes do; but the less our 
ancestor in his new mreer trusted to tree* the letter lor mm* 
Such simple strategy could not make him ft dominant amnia 
throughout the world: nothing could do this but the gradual 
attainment of orcet gait adapted to running down his prey. 
Hence the numerous modifications of structure necessary <> 
it whenever Trom time to time they occurred, were preserved 
arnl accumulated by natural selection: namely, the curving 
of the vertebral column, the balancing of the head upon a 
relatively slender neck, changes in the joints, bones and 
muscles of the legs, the lengthening of the leg and this special¬ 
isation or the font (in which the heel is developed more than 
in the gorilla, and the great toe is lengthened and ties parallel 


with the other toes). . , , 

(4) The specialisation of the legs and feet, as it proceeded, 
made possible the specialisation of the hands : being gradu¬ 
ally rid of the task of assisting locomotion, whether in trees 
or "on the ground, they were used in grappling with prey, 
seconded by massive jaws and powerful canine teeth, in 
course of time they brought cudgels and stones to the en¬ 
counter. and after many ages began to alter s.irh means of 
offence into weapons that might be called artefacts, llicse 
simple beginnings probably occupied an immense time, 
perhaps more than half of the total period down to the 
present. The utility and consequent selection of hands had 
Ijcen great throughout ; but tbeir final development may be 
referred to the making and using of weapons fashioned 
according to a mental pattern. Those who had the best 
hands were selected because they made the best weapons 
nnd used them best; but wc know from remains of several 
paleolithic stages of the art erf manufacturing implements 
how very slowly the art improved. 

(5) Along with specialisation of the hands went ft reduction 
in the length nnd massiveness of the arms; and this must 
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have been disadvantageous in directly grappling with prey, 
But it was necessary to the runner in order to lessen the weight 
and cunibersomencss of the upper part of the body and to 
improve his balance and agility. The change may also 
have been beneficial by affording physiological compensation 
for the lengthening and strengthening of the legs. And as 
soon as un wrought stones and clubs came into use there was 
mechanical compensation for the shortening of the arms. 
The result is an adaptive co-ordination of the total si rue* 
tune to the life of a two-footed hunter, 

(0) Darwin says : ” The early male forefathers of Man 
were, os previously stated, probably furnished with great 
canine teeth; but fts they gradually acquired the habit of 
using stones, clubs, or other weapons, for fighting with their 
enemies or rivals, they would use their jaws and teeth less 
and Jess + In this ease the jnws T together with the teeth, 
would become reduced in size, as we may feel almost sure 
from numerous analogous cases/* 

(7) Hence the profile began to approach the orthognathoiig 
type; and it progressed further in that direction on account 
of accompanying changes in the .skull. The skull became 
less thick and rough, (a) because, as the hands (using weapons) 
superseded the teeth in fighting, jaws and neck grew less 
massive, and their muscles no longer needed such solid 
attachments | {6} because the head was less liable to injury 
when no longer used as the chief organ in combat. At l he 
same time the skull slowly increased in capacity and became 
Vaulted to make room for the brains of an animal, which 
(as we shall see) acquired mueh knowledge (parietal associa¬ 
tion area) and lived by the application of its knowledge to 
the eo-ordination of increasingly complex and continuous 
activities (anterior association area)/ 

(8) Monkeys of most species, whether in the New World or 
in the Old, are social „ living in bands of from ten to fifty 
or more, and may co-operate occasionally in mutual defence 
or in keeping watch* Baboons, indeed, are seen in herds 
of several hundreds; and they are credibly reported to 

1 On iheno — (3J, (41 (5), (0) P (7>—m Darwin 4 * Df*€tni 

of Man , 2nd od., pp. 40-54 ; whence, at roune, l have frwly borrotmi 
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cooperate in raiding plants Linns, and in defending themselves 
against leopards, other baboons and even human .hunters. 
Gibbons, again, are social, going in bands to the number o 
fifty. But the large anthropoids live only in families the 
male nrang being even of a somewhat solitary habit; Lbrcc 
or four families of chimpanzees may for a time associate 
together. Man, however, is every when—with a few doubt’ 
ful exceptions, probably degenerate — both social and co¬ 
operative; and the purpose of his co-operation at the level 
of the Australian or the Scmang is instructive. It is not, as 
wc might suppose, in industry, but in hunting, war, or tribal 
ceremonies that tribesmen work together—the last no doubt 
of comparatively recent origin : so that a few thousand years 
ago there was no co-operation except hunting and war 
(which come to the same thing). 

That the large anthropoids are neither gregarious nor 
co-operative follows from their having no task in which co¬ 
operation would be useful, no common purpose: they are 
able alone to defend themselves and their families; and 
when families range apart through the woods their food is 
in better supply. Hut the ancestor of Man found an object 
for association anti co-operation in the chase. .Spencer, 
indeed, says that a large carnivore, capable of killing its own 
prey, profits by being solitary; and this may be true where 
game is scarce: in the Oligoccne and Miocene periods game 
was not scarce. Moreover, when otir ape first pursued 
game, especially big game (not being hy ancient adaptation 
in structure and instinct u carnivore), he may have been, 
and probably was, incapable of killing enough prey single- 
handed; and, if so, he will have profited by becoming Imih 
social and co-operative as a hunter, like the wolves and flogs 
—in short, a sort of wolf-ape (LycopUhccus). The pack 
was a means of increasing the supply of food per unit; and 
grcgariousness increased by natural selection up to the limit 
set by Utility. Hence (as will be shown at length in the 
next chapter) Man is in character more like a dog or a wolf 
than he, fa like any other animal. 

1 Numortals roforonnn might h° giveUi from which I select Ilagi*n* 
beck, BiQSta and Men, p> 03. 
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(0) Some development of the rudiments of speech may be 
confidently traced to social ecwipcmtJon. The gibbon, 
most social, is also the rimst vocal of anthropoids; but 
having no common task in which united action is necessary, 
he uses his remarkable power of voice (apparently) merely 
to express Jiis feelings and to keep the troop together. The 
chimpanzee rind the gorilla enjoy probably a dose ami 
affectionate family Jife p but one that (Bakes little or no demand 
for concerted effort. Hence their vocalisation is very rudi¬ 
mentary* According to li. L, Garners, it is true speech : a 
chimpanzee {he says) knows the meaning of the sounds he 
makes* and intends to convey it to some definite individual 
nt whom he looks, Hut he has at command very few sounds, 
and those mainly expressive of natural wants. 1 If it be 
urged that anthropoids do not talk because their lower jaw 
and tongue [rave not the special adaptation to speech that 
is found in Man, it should be considered ( 0 ) that if such 
structure had been useful to them it would have been 
acquired, as at some time it must have been by Man him- 
S't-lf? ftnd (b) that even without any change they might have 
jabbered well enough to convey a good many discriminated, 
objective meanings if they had needed to do so; for Man 
must have begun in that way; he cannot have waited for 
the development of physical structure before trying to talk. 
Sufficient intelligence is not wanting to chimpanzees; for in 
captivity they learn to understand a good deal that is said 
to them. What they wanted was n sufbeient motive for 
persistently trying to communicate* such that those who 
made any progress in the art had a Jiving advantage over 
others, Man had such ft motive; because co-operation was 
necessary to him. not (as we have seen) in industry, but in 
hunting* In hunting, in planning find directing the hunt, 
speech is plainly useful; and it is better than gesture, which 
probably preceded, and generally accompanied it; because* 


* ft; L. Garner, Gorilla* wvl Qhimpmm** ch. *vi.: wlwm men linn 
is mftrlp of mwh manning m " food. 1 * " railing Ui mmm on*/ 1 ’"affin* 
tian* ^ good 11 {mid, I .<uppm*% of food)." warning crun/ 1 "eoW or 
dwmmhirl. "drink*" ■Villne***/* '* dsivl NM * tin? rruin? voo4hulary r 
not men? tluin twenty npff fc The vilIijo of Gimef^n work fn 

ouputoct. 
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as speed, became independent of gesture, it could go on 
w hiW the hands and body were otherwise employed or where 
comrades could not sec one another— transferring, by a 
profitable division of labour, the whole buamess of 
to organs not otherwise needed. It may not be much mure 
than very simple beginnings of articulate speech that < an 
traced to early cooperative hunting; but in the beginning 
lies the whole difficulty. And the situations* P fl ^ c V ,a ' ly 
favourable to the beginning of language by onomatopoeia, 
imitating the characteristic noises of different animals and 
of the weapons and actions employed in pursuing and slaying 

^'noi The intelligence and extensive knowledge (compared 
with anthropoids) that distinguish Man in his lowest known 
condition are clearly accounted for by his adoption of the 
hunting life. Already (as wc may assume) the most nte 
gent of living animats, with great knowledge of the lorest 
he had everything to team about the world beyond the forest 
as soon ns lie ventured into it, and everything to leam about 
the art of hunting. Depending chiefly upon S] P ,lt and hcar f‘ 
he had to Loam by observation, and to remember, and to 
apply ah and more than all that the carnivore knows and 
doe, instinctively, or learns by following its mother. He 
must have Learned to discriminate all sorts animals, many 
of them new in a strange country ; their reactions to bimselt 
manner of flight, or of attack, or defence; the spoor of each 
and its noises; its habits and haunts, where it reposed or 
went to drink, where to set snares or he m wait for it, au- 
van ring to the use of weapons, he must have adapted them 
to his prev: he must have discovered the best materials 
wood, or * stone, or bone-for making weapons the best 
materials for snares, and where to find such things. & 
must have fixed in his mind this scries; game, weapons, the 
making of them, materials, where found: and must have 
1, urmd to attend to the items of the scries in the necessary 
order without impatience or confusion ; a task far beyond the 
power of any other animal. , 

Further, the hunting life supplied a stimulus that had 
formerly been wanting to our ape. There is some diflicuf y 
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in comprehends £ why the anthropoid .should be m intelligent 
as he hi and, similarly, it seemed to Wallace that the savage 
has intelligence above his needs— u in his large and wdl- 
devcJuped brain he possesses an organ quite disproportionate 
to his actual requirements,” 1 This illusion results from our 
not reflecting that the fust task of increasing intelligence is 
to deal appropriately with details in greater and greater 
number and variety, and that the details of their life, with 
both savage and anthropoid, are just what we cannot appre¬ 
ciate* Still, the anthropoid seems to have a rather lassy 
time of it: especially, he seems to have hardly any occasion 
for following out a purpose needing some time for its accom¬ 
plishment. This powerful stimulus the hunting life applies 
to carnivores, above all to dugs arid wolves; and in the same 
way it affected nur ape : compelling him to combine many 
activities for a considerable period of time, along with his 
fellows, and direct them to one end in the actual hunting, 
and (later) to prosecute still other activities for a longer 
period in preparing weapons and snares to make the hunting 
more effective. Add to tlte.se considerations the develop¬ 
ment of gesture and rudiments of speech, exacting in tel Ik 
gence for their acquisition and increasing intelligence by their 
attainment, and the superiority of the- lowest savage to an 
anthropoid is sufficiently explained. Severe must have been 
the selection of those that were capable of such progress, 
and correspondingly rapid the advance and differentiation 
of t he species. 

(II) Using stones as weapons, and finding that broken 
stones do most damage, nnd breaking them for that purpose, 
the progressive hunter necessarily makes some sparks flyj 
and if these full amongst dry leaves or grass, he may light a 
fire. u In making flint implements sparks would Iso pro- 
duced ; in polishing them It would not fad to be observed 
that they became hot i and In this wav it is easy to see 
how the two methods of making fire may have originated, 11 2 
Hut if the production of fire by friction had ixen suggested 
by the polishing of flints, it could hardly have been discovered 

1 Natural SeitrHim, p, 193. 

Avrbiiry, Prehistoric "lb ocb, p, 57a 
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before the neolithic star: whereas heartare know of 
much earlier date. And it may have happened 
whilst some one was polishing an arrow or a spear wi _ 
another piece of wood: a supposition which dispensesiw 
the lone inference from a warm flint to a flaming s ir ■ 
KLS- art Urtt to thl.<l»y i» Aortndlo «» 

„o .tiJ upon thi», » if such . P™' 11 " ”" st p“ er r’tte 

fmm the earliest discovery of the method. Father m me 
chipping of flints or in the polishing of spears it is far casj ^ 
X more probable way, to learn the art or ...akmg <■« 
than by observing that dried boughs or bamboos driven 
togctficr by the wind sometimes catch fire; because those 
niSecsses include the very actions which the art employ a . 
imitation of nature U not called for. It is t rue that the natives 
Of Nukufetan in the South Seas explain the discnve^ of fire 
1 jy t ] 1(; i r having seen, smoke arise from two crossed branches 
if a tree shekel in the wind; 2 but this, probably, is merely 
the speculation of some Polynesian phflosopher Vo^J 
too, have been pointed out as a possible source of tee, ami, 
in the myth. Demeter is said to have tit her torcbcsatHe 
emtec of /Etna-.ui action fit for a goddess But were 
such an origin of Arc conceivable with savages, it would no 
show bow they came to make it themselves I'ire at first 
must have excited terror. Until Uses were known for ire 
no one could have ventured to fetch it from a volcano, nor 
to make it by imitating the friction of boughs m the o . 
Fires were accidentally lit by man again and again, and n nth 
damage done, before he could learn (a) ***»■**■£ 
events, (A) the uses of fire, (c) purposely to produce it, (d) how 
to control it. The second and fourth of these lessons are 
much more difficult than the mere making o! fire; they are 
essential, yet generally overlooked. It seems n<*essnr>_ 
suppose a scries of accidents at each step, in order to show 
the effects of fire in hardening wood, hollowing ^ood, cwtang 
game, baking mid flater) glazing clay, and so forth. Pcrh p 
a prairie-fire disclosed the advantages of cooking game, mil 

i Bpwwer and Gillen, Northern Tribta of Ccalrat Australia, p. 013. 
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many a prairie was afterwords burnt it* that cud before a 
mote economical plan was discovered. As to the effect of 
lire on day* Lord Avebury observes that clay-vessels may 
have been invented by (I) plastering gourds or euco-mits 
with day to resist the lire when boiling water in them; 
(2) observing the effect of lire on the clay; (3) leaving out 
the vegetable part. 1 This must have been a comparatively 
recent discovery; though there is some evidence of pottery 
having been made by palaeolithic man. It is impossible to 
say when lire was discovered; but it was certainly known to 
the >Iuusterian culture—say* 5-0,000 years ago; probaby 
very much earlier; and it was made by hunters, 

$ 3. Mi .von and Secondary Consequences 

(I) The extensive adoption by Sian of a Hesh-dict many 
hundreds of thousands of years ago might he expected tuhavc 
shortened his alimentary canal in comparison with that of 
the anthropoids; but not much evidence of it us obtainable* 
Topinarc], giving a proport h unite estimate* says that hi Man 
it is about six times the length of the body, in the gibbon 
about eight tunes. Dr. Arthur Keith, in a private com¬ 
munication with which lie has favoured mo, say& that the 
adult chimpanzee's intestine i.s slightly longer than the 
adult maids, but that the measurements arc for certain reasons 
unsatisfactory, mid that there have not Jieen enough measure¬ 
ments of adult chimpanzees. We must remember that, on 
the one hand, the chimpanzee h not exclusively frugivorous, 
and that, on the other hand, it is not likely that Man has 
been at any time exclusively carnivorous; though the return 
of targe populations to a vegetarian diet by means of 
agriculture is recent. 

(2) Man has lost the restraint of seasonal marriage, com¬ 
mon to the anthropoids with other animals, as determined 
by food-supply and other conditions of infantile welfare; 
though, according to Prof* Westcnuarck, traces of it may 
stilt be found in a few tribes.* That our domestic eamivures 
have also lost this wholesome restraint on passion and 

1 Op. tiii 9 p> 570. s i*rirntim Marriott, dl* i*. 
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^ivurous or carnivorous; (*) to our 
waademi in quest of game from country to country 
11 ._ MS varied, so that the original correspondence f 
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icurine U richer normal diet, involved many dertrucUve 

Xrion and aSapUdiL, 5 ; though if the destruction had been 
OTeat enough to counterbalance the advantages of am 

vr^ffv-•*- 

chosen for their beauty; and that, on the other hand, women 
have had more power of selection, even m the savage slate, 
than b usually supposed, and 1L would generally choose 
merely the handsomest men, according to letr s * * 

S 'but those who were at the same tune best able to 
defend and support them." Hence, if a partial loss ol luur 

was esteemed ornamental by our P^Sf^^dSthw 

selection, operating age after age, might result . . 

nakedness. ‘‘The faces of several species of monkey a 
!^rJS«, the posterior cod cf ye body toj. b«o 
dr-r tinted or hair; and this wc may safely attribute to st. 

„lection." The beard of the male, and the great length of 
the S ->f the head in some races, especially seem due to 
this cause. The greater hairiness of Europeans, compared 
i U«(OTl oj JJoft, Sad od p t J P’ 
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with other races, may be a case of reversion to remote ances¬ 
tral condition5* But as all races are nearly naked, the 
common character was probably acquired before the several 
races had diverged from the common stock. 

The species of monkey that have Inst the lisijr on various 
parts o|’ their bodies, and the beard of males (together with 
the longer head-hair of women) of our own race are eases 
that strongly support the ascription of such sccujtdur> r sexual 
characters to sexual selection* Yet T going hack to the tune 
before the division of modem Man into races (say, tfOO.udO 
years)* it seems incredible that any women then went un¬ 
married, hair or no hair, if they were health}’ (and the 
unhealthy soon ceased to exist); ur that any man went 
unmarried, if he could do his share in Hu- hunting-held 
(and, if riot, lie also soon ceased to exist)* No facts 
observed amongst extent savages— the choice exerted by 
women, or the polygamy of chiefs—throw much light upon 
that ancient state of affairs* There were then no chiefs : 
the hunt-leader of pack or clan had no authority but Jib 
persona! prowess, no tradition of ancestry or religion, nor 
probably the prestige of magic 1 * to give hi m command of 
women, l nlcss, at that time, relative nakedness was strongly 
com: la ted with personal prowess in the male and efficiency 
in the female, it b difficult to understand how it eun have 
been preserved and increased by sexual selection. Forgive me 
for adding an unkind remark : if the selection of women for 
their beauty has gone on for hundreds of thousand* of years* 
and has had a cumulative effect upon the rate, is not the 
result disappointing? Go into the street and look* That 
11 women have become more beautiful, according to the 
general opinion, than men, 31 b not an objective* truly 
aesthetic judgment* but one determined by causes of which 
lL general opinion " is falsely unconscious. Schopenhauer 1 
thought that men are better looking tfum women; and of 
average specimens this seems to be trucj though* to be sure* 
he was a sort of misogynist* 

Another explanation of Man's nakedness was suggested 
by Thomas Belt, based on the parallel case of certain races 
1 Far try a and Parol ipom€*ui t B. II* Knp, 27. 
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Bdt would have guarded a weak point in his case, had he 
explained why naked races of dogs are so scarce. Dairy 
races may have been more recently domes tica ted t or bred 
for their hairiness, or less addicted to an indoor life* 

The case of our own forefather also differs somewhat from 
that of other tropical mammalian been use, by hypothesis* 
he underwent pretty mpidly such an extraordinary change 
of life; which may have brought him into circumstances 
wlien^ vermin, formerly negligible, became highly injurious. 
Monkeys, 11 as licit observes, 4L change their sleeping-places 
almost daily tT ; the Orang is said to construct a fresh nest 
every night; this is also reported of the Gorilla, Not 
improbably* then, daily change of locality was the practice 
of the original anthropoid stock* whence we also are descended: 
thereby avoiding the accumulation of vermin. Did the 
hunting life introduce a new r habit? In the old fmgivorous 
forest life, the custom was to get up into some tree for the 
night, and within a short radius there were hundreds equally 
suitable; and* therefore* there was nothing to check the 
natural preference for a fresh one. When, however, the 
hurtling pack began to make its lair on the ground, there 
was no such wide choice amongst caves* rock-shelters, or 
thickets: one might lx* better than any other for Hides 
a round 4 If* then, they settled down there as in a common 
liiir, the drew instances were, for the time, favourable to the 
multiplication of vermin* and therefore to nakedness of skin, 
in order the more easily to lx rid of them. Perhaps, then* 
lhis difference of Man from the anthropoids may l*e referred 
to one common cause with all the others—the hunting life. 
There* top* the defilement of blood made fur inconvenient 
to animals not apt to cleanse themselves* like those in the 
tme carnivorous heredity and tradition. 

Hhcn we consider how injurious some insects are to 
a ertebrate lif^* being suspected of having caused jn some 
eases the extinction of species, can it be said that facility 
m ridding oneself of such vermin m lice and ticks is an in¬ 
adequate cause of human nakedness, or not one that might 
outweigh 1 he drawbacks of cold and wet? It is not, however* 
incompatible with liie action of sexual selection, tending to 
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(£) The extraordinary variability of modem Mail (con¬ 
sidered as one species) in stature, shape of skull, si ze and power 
of brain, colour, hairiness, quality of hair, and other eh ur¬ 
eters, physical and mental, may be referred chiefly to his 
having become adapted to various local conditions upon 
settling hem or there for lung periods of time after wandering 
over the world in quest of game* The settling of offshoots 
of the original stock in certain regions long enough for them 
to undergo adaptation to local circumstances Is the simplest 
explanation of existing races j the Negro adapted to equatorial 
Africa* the Asiatic stock ( +l Mongolian +t ) to Central Asia; 
the Mediterranean race to the neighbourhood of the sen after 
which it is named* As to the Nordic sub-race fof the Mediter¬ 
ranean, wc may suppose), with its fair hair and skin, it lias 
the appearance of an Arctic beast of prey, like the Polar hear* 
The .Know-leopard of the Himalaya is found at a midway 
stage of such adaptation* Sume geologists and zoologists 
now believe that, during the Glacial Period, the climate of 
Xorthcm Europe was not everywhere such as necessarily 
to destroy the local fauna and flora, and in tlmt case our 
ancestors may for ages have maintained themselves there; 
or, if that was impossible (as the absence of palicuJithic remains 
in Scandinavia seems to indicate), they may have roamed for 
ii]any ages along the 1 Hinders of glaciation, perhaps as far 
as the Pacific Coast* Chinese annals refer to fair tribes in 
Eastern Siberia 200 years before the Christian era; 1 und 
iL seems requisite to imagine wine extensive reservoir of 
mankind in order to explain the origin of the vast hordes 
which in prehistoric as in historical times again and again 
invaded Europe—hordes 

,fc which Lift populaug North 
Poured over from her frara>n foirtp, to puw* 

HI H3fin or tile Dftnmi; when her barbarous smjiis 
f'jimn like n drlugo on the South, nntf Rpread 
RrnciUb Gibraltar to tho Libyan modj. k 

That the meCj was formerly fairer than it is now may be 
inferred from the whiteness of itsi childrens hair: the trait 
has outlived its utility. The occurrence of a fair complexion 

1 M. A. CmpLcka, My Siberian Year, p. 230- 
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in some mountain tribe*, in the Alp, e.g., hasi occasioned the 

conjecture that it may I* due in some way to mountainous 

£2t*U' of which mow might be one; but, if we 

that the Nordic race extended during the Glacial eri . 

Western Europe (having already acquired 1 * lh 

character*), a fair complexion in the Alps may 

by supposing that, whilst the greater number 

the ice-sheet back to tlic north-east, some fo lowed it south 

ward up into the mountain*-* the complexion is really 

^Two^tjSioOT to this hypothesis will occur to every one ; 
/ii Why -ire not the Esquimo fair? Because, I suppose, thej 
ilmuchniorc ^immigrants into the 
and perhaps were fully clothed when they armed there, 
(jj) Could the Nordic people have existed m such 
stances unclothed? Whether this was possible 
must judge. We sec the Fucgians maintain themselves, 
practically naked, under very inclement “nd*™ 1 - „ 

it is not necessary to assume that the Nordic hunte^ were 
entirely naked; since the correlation between the hair, eyes 
Tod ail parts of the skin is such that if the «****£% 
part (say the hair) was sufficiently advantageous to deternime 
natural selection, the remainder of the body would lie simi¬ 
larly affected. And, no doubt. the Mediterranean race was 

11 Tjf e S Amerinds seem to have been derived chiefly from Lhe 
Asiatic race. Pygmies and Australians may 
separate and still older stocks, But, as a result of ni g t 
and conquests, most peoples arc of mixed descent; i 
hence (i) individuals in the same locality simictimes y 
greatly, because they inherit the blood of ddfrtent^Htrnin 
in different proportions; and (ii) classification is* ‘ 1 “ ' 

so that whilst some observers arc content to find half u 
races, Deniker enumerates twenty-nine. 

Besides general racial differences, there exist within ^ 
race and within each national group further differMces 
between individuals in their physical, and still mini m J< ir 
mental, stature and ability. As it was necessary that Man 
i Hiploy. The Raw a oj Euro**. PP- 
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sfioiifd vary greatly in undergoing adaptation to the hunting 
life (as well ns to different local environments), he was in an 
organic condition favourable to further variation. 1 And this 
has been utilised in hjs adaptation to n certain special con* 
dition of ids grcgariousnesa, namely, life in the him ting-pack; 
for this requires a, difference of personality between leaders 
and followers, first in the chase and later in war, A good 
democrat may think it wouid have been a hotter plan to make 
ail men equal from the first; and I would it had been so; for 
then the head of the race would not have had to drag along 
such an altogether disproportionate tail: a tail so huge mid 
unwieldy that one may doubt whether if can ever lie ex¬ 
tricated from the morass of barbarism, Jlut in the early 
days or gregarionsness, a pack could not have held to¬ 
gether, or have hunted efficiently, if nil hud been equal and 
each had exercised the right uf private judgment. So in 
successful packs one led and the rest followed; as they still 
do, and wil) continue to do, of whatever kind may lie the 
leader. And of ali structures that make up a human being 
( lie most variable is the brain : the differences between men 
in stature and physique are trifling compared with those in 
mental power. \V hatever feat of strength your Samson can 
perform, half a dozen ordinary men can also accomplish; 
but in every generation tasks arc carried out by intellectual 
athletes, toward which all the prdinnry men in the world, 
uniting their efforts, could do nothing—absolutely nothing. 

$ *. Prey and Competitoks 

If we suppose the differentiation of the Hominidtv from the 
Anthropeidea to have begun in the tipper OJigoccne, and that 
the decisive change was initiated by some ape that adopted 
the life of a hunter, it is interesting to consider what the world 
was like in which he lived, what sort of animats surrounded 
him, what animals probably became bis prey, and what were 
his rivals in the chase," 

1 DnrWin, Animats and Plants under Domestication, Pop. «t„ II. 
ph 3lW. 

■ J contents of ihii nwtion lie oaiside my nira aiuditw, nnil Imvo 
been taken from variutu! IxMiks of Geology caul I'aln.'Ontology; I i t | UH t 
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The surface of the pl™«* WflS '°f ."’^"^Cthc^Mps 
. ; Vumnpt the Pyrenes had risen, but the ^ [ 

present; » Europe the y Asja th( . Himalayas 

were only J®™ ' J Sn thc mid dlc of the next 

t<*." In very different in the Olignccnc from Hint which »« 
£ see* Europe was divided from Asia by a broad gul 
l * r ,* JL i n( ]i fl „ Ocean to the Arctic Circle, and on 

S ™ ^dien-MeS Euwpe°» 
\ffia- North and South America were separated—perlmp^ 
_ t pXwhl In the Miocene, Europe. Asia and Africa bj™* 1 ® 
united These physiographic changes may have affected 
climate' fur during the Eocene tropical conditions P™ Villlrd 
I, r to the north, and coal beds were laid down in Alaska, 
>ut fn> n the OliguccnC onwards there was a gradual foU jrf 
Lere ure, slow at first, hut ending (for the present) m 

,c eaily ms of the Gladal Period. There was oho » 
the cataclysm atmospheric moisture, which 

S—TtsTMS- v'Xm- ** .- -•»• 

^™h” vogcMi.... w similar to that which now prevn,h. 
in tropical, subtropical and temperate region, of »orid. 
Tl.e species of plants now existing had not yet armc . 
but of the same genera and families as those we sec. comfere. 
palms and dicotyledonous (lowering plants crowded the 
Cu and overhung the rivers. The forests were more 
extensive and continuous than ours outside the topics, 
for bv degrees browsing animals, feeding down tie you g 
[X check the renovation of forata and clear open .pace., 
S grle. «»w: change, of temperntnre lhm the 
northern or southern extension of certain kuids , P t ' 
and n failure of humidity starves all the latter kirn s; w 
verting, at successive stages, forest into steppe ant s IP 6 

into desert.___ - -—3-53-7 

ftgjwcitdiy 13 P t h*w ^ 

mth tbs Iwlp of ila escrtlont (jiuda-Uouk. 
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Animals, especially mammalia, with which chiefly We rare 
concerned, were, at the dose of the Oligpeene* very different 
from any that now roam the lands; all the species, jnost 
genera, many families and some whole orders have since 
disappeared. Rut there were plenty to eat and a good many 
to dread* Until we know the neighbourhood in which our 
ape’s adventures began, nothing precise can be said of his 
circumstances* Probably it was somewhere in the Old 
Worldp and probably it was in Asia. Unfortunately, we know 
nothing of the zoological imLitjuilics of Asia until the early 
Miocene, and even then a very small selection of what must 
have existed, because geologists' have hitherto explored a 
very small part of the continent—a few beds in north-western 
and northern India and in Burundi* Hut there is so much 
evidence of the migrations of animals in successive ages of 
the Tertian' Period, that any remains from the Oligocew 
and Miocene will help us to understand what sort of neighbours 
our remote ancestors had to live amongst. 

For prey there was great variety of birds and reptiles 
(everywhere eaten by savages) and fishes; but we are most 
concerned with the mammalia, which he may be supposed 
to have pursued afoot* Of these the most important are the 
hoofed animids, which fall into two great groups, perhaps 
not closely connected—the odd-toed (Perissodoctyls) and the 
even-toed (Artiodnctyls). During the QJigocene there lived 
in Europe, or in North America, or in both— and, therefore, 
probably in Asia—numbers of the odd-teed group: tapirs; 
rhinoceroses of several species, same without horns* some 
with, some amphibious {Amynodaiits), all smaller Chan their 
modem representatives; chalicotheres, strange beasts some¬ 
thing like horses, but instead of hoofs they had claws on their 
toes—perhaps survived in Chiiut into the Pleistocene; small 
predecessors of tile horse with three toes on each foot; tituno- 
thercs* hugest animals of their age, extinct in the middle of 
it—something like the rhinoceros ami nearly as big as an 
elephant {Brantolhcriiim}- Of the even-toed group, pig-like 
animals abounded, and some true pigs appeared; entdodonts, 
or giant-pigs, were common: anthmeothercs* somewhat pig¬ 
like in size and shape; ancestral camels about the size of 
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sheep were tn be had in North America; orcodnnts, unfinished- 
looking creatures of many specie#; primitive fleer and other 
rumiwants, small in size and not having yet grown any bom,. 
In Europe, during the Upper 0%«cne, eocn at litres, small and 
graceful animals lived in large herds around 
There were also primitive proboscidia about half the size 
of modem elephants; many insectivores; and, among*! 
rodents beavers and tailless hares, Generally, animals of 
this a«o that have left descendants were smaller than their 
modem representatives; ami notably their brains were 

Sr 'in l Thc Lower and Middle Miocene there appeared also 
homed ccrvuline deer, ehevrotaincs, and homed antelopes ; 
drnothrres and mastodons, probably from Africa; primitive 
hedgehogs, moles and shrews; and m the Upper Miocene, 
hippnrion, true hares, several varieties of hornless giniffe, 
true deer, and ancestral sheep. True horses and cattle arc 
first known from Pliocene beds; but it is needless to follow 
the story further; the fauna becomes mow and more modern 
in its character, and uncouth forms die out. 

Anthropoids arc first met with in the Miocene mid m 
Europe; pHopithccus, allied to the gibbons, m the Lower; 
mid dryopithccus, related to the chimpanzee, in the Middle 
Miocene; but they are believed to have come from Asia 
There, in Pliocene beds of the Siwaliks (southern foot-hills of 
the Himalayas), occur the orang and chimpanzee, besides 
macaques, langurs and baboons. Since the orang is now 
found only in Romeo and Sumatra, and the chimpanzee 
only in Africa, southern Asia seems to have been the centre 
from which the anthropoids dispersed; and this seems to he 
the chief positive ground for believing that the human stock 
began to lx? differentiated in that region, Since, again, by 
the Middle Miocene a chimpanzee form had already migrated 
into Europe, it may he assumed that the orang was already 
distinct from it (and perhaps had spread eastward): the 
differentiation of these genera must, therefore, have happened 
earlier; and, therefore, also the differentiation of the human 
stock; so that this event cannot Ik put later than some tune 
in the Oligoccnc. 
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How big was Lycopithecus to begin with? The answer 
to this question must affect our- view of his relations both to 
prey and to enemies* Inasmuch as the three extant anthro¬ 
poids nnd Man arc all of about the same size, there is a presump¬ 
tion that their common ancestor was an stature superior to 
the gibbous and to the largest monkeys— in fact, a “ giant Pi 
ape (to borrow ai term from Dr# Keith). Dryopithecas 4i was 
smaller than the chimpanzee, but much larger than the 
gibbon/* 1 Awaiting further evidence of fossils* which h 
much to be desired, it is probable* on the whole, that Lyco- 
pitliccus weighed Jess on the average than modem man ¥ but 
more than the wolf, 

As to competitors and aggressive enemies, there were 
snakes and crocodiles; but, confining our attention to 
carnivorous mammals, the time seems to have been favourable 
to the enterprise of a new hunter. By the middle of Ihe 
Oligoeenc, the ancient Creadon ts (primitive Jlesli-enters which 
had flourished in the Eocene) were nearly extinct, represented 
in the deposits by their last surviving family* the Hyamodonts. 
Ancestors of the modem carnivores, such as may lie called 
by anticipation dogs and eats, derived (according to Prof, 
Seolt) from the Creodont Family of the Mi ad die* were becom¬ 
ing numerous* but for the most part were still of small size* 
Apparently, the primitive dogs and their allies must* for 
some time, have been more formidable adversaries than the 
primitive cats, especially if we suppose lhem to have already 
begun to hunt in pack; and this is not imprcshnWe* hath on 
account of their structure and because several distinct 
varieties and even genera, now extant, have that habit^such 
as wolf, jackal* dingo, dhole. Cape hunting-dog, etc. In the 
Upper Oligorenc of North America, occurs a dug os lug as a 
large modem wolf, and in Europe the hear-Like dog, Ampin- 
cyon f of about the same size, but said to have l*een clumsy 
and slow-moving. There were several other dog-like species: 
they continue in the Miocene, and some of them increase in 
bulk * but true modem dogs or wolves (Conix) do not appear 
Ijcfore the Pliocene. Then, too, first occur true Inars ( Urns); 
hyaenas in the Upper Miocene. “ Cats* 1 belong to two smb- 
1 A. Keith, Th* Human Body, p. G&. 
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families: ii) the true felines, our modem species ami their 
ancestors; and {“) the roachurodonts, nr sabre-toothed eats. 
The latter first appear in North America in the Lower 1%J>- 
eenc; the former in Europe in the Middle Ollgacene. The 
sabre-tooth*, arc so called from th«r t un, cmv.d PRs 
canines; which wore so long (3 to 6 inches) that it is not 
easy to understand how they could open their mouths wide 
enough to bite with them. Tlmt they were effective in some 
wiv is proved by the fact that mnehrcrodonts, first appearing 

Of species for ages, and some of them in bulk, ft 
America, in the Upper Olignrene, one spec.es was as Urge us 
a jaguar, and some or the biggest and most tcmfymR were 
contemporary with Man, and only became extinct m lie 
Pleistocene, Tlieir limbs were relatively shorter and thicker 
lhim those of the Felinar. These, the true cuts at first 
progressed more slowly than the Hachvrafaihda !.; lmt in the 
Siwalik deposits {Pliocene) tlicre occur, alongwith madue; 
rodents, forms resembling the kopmd and the lynx, th 
others a* large as tigers. The largest of all tins group 
to have been the cave-lion, perhaps a large variety ul the 
common African lion, which also lived with Man m Europe 
in the Pleistocene. These were serious competitors ... he 
hunting-life of Lycopitheeus mid of primitive Man: mid the 
effect of such competition in exterminating inferior iorms is 
shown by the fate of the carnivorous marsupials of South 
America (allied to Thykcinus), which were the predatory 
faunn of that region, until In the Pliocene, North mid -South 
America having become united by continuous land, cats and 
dugs came in from the nor them continent mid put an end 
to them; ami also by the fate of the creodonts, which m the 
Oligocenc seem everywhere to have been exterminated „ 
the new carnivores. In both cases the beaten competitors 
were verv inferior in the size and complexity of their brams, 
and if Man has succeeded in the struggle for life against the 
same foes, in spite of his inferior bodily adaptation it » 
probably liuc to his very superior brains. This may » so . 
tl,e reason why modem Man (Homo saptm*!), wandering 
everywhere over the world, has everywhere exterminated 
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siirli experiments in human nature as Pithecanthropus 
Eoanthrnpijs, and Ncnnderthalcnsis; ns others arc soon to 
follow them into the Hades of extinct species. 

These few pages give a ridiculously faint sketch of the 
animal world amidst which our remote ancestors began their 
career. IhiL it may serve to indicate that tiicrc was always 
plenty to cat if you could kill it, and plenty of rivals who 
wanted their share. After the disappearance of the dinosaurs 
at the close of the Cretaceous period, the mammalia, already 
numerous, developed rapidly; and spread in ever multiplying 
numbers and diverging shapes over the whole area of the 
land. We mny take it that from the Middle Eocene (at least) 
onwards the earth has always been as full of wild beasts as it 
would hold. To understand what it was like in the Middle 
Gljgoeejic, one slioidd repaid the adventures of hunters in South 
Africa seventy or eighty years ago (Ihtir verisimilitude is 
vouched for by Livingstone)^ before a gun in the hands of 
every Kftifir had begun to thin the vast herds that then 
covered the whole landscape, and in whose numbers the wild 
hunters and the I if ins could make no appreciable diminution. 
The little flush men regarded themselves and the lions as 
joint owners and masters of all the game. The masters 
fought one another, indeed; but there was no necessity to 
fight, for there was more than enough for both: lions were 
then sometimes met in gangs of ten nr a dozen. Game 
throughout the Caiiiozoir ages was abundant and of at! 
sixes: many small, many middle-sized and some prodigious. 
Even in the Eocene, some of the Amblypoda (Dinoctras t Ann) 
and of the Jiarypoda (Arsiftothirium, Af.) were as big as 
rhinoceros; in the Ohgoccue T Titanutheres not much smaller 
than elephants; in South America, in Miocene and Pliocene 
times, the Toxodonts; in the Pleistocene, Ground-sloths of 
huge bulk, and Glyptodonta. Of Families still represented 
amongst living animals, di not here* and mastodons occur in 
the Miocene ; anti elephant, rhinneeros, hrppopntnmn.s, 
giraffe have abounded from the Pliocene to recent times, 
ill many species, over mnst of Africa and the northern hemi¬ 
spheric. Even the marsupials in Australia produced a species 
1 TravtU and Stcscatth™ tit } Pattern Africa, ch* vii. 
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(DiproUdon)as large as a rhinoceros with R skull three feet long, 
Anv one of these would have been a meal for a whole pac ' o 
hunters, if they could kill it-as we may be sure they could. 

f 3. Conclusion 

From the addiction of some ancestral up* animal food, 
nnd to the life of a hunter in order to obtain it, then, the 
special characteristics of Man seem to be natural consequences. 
The hypothesis from which everything follows is fNccjitimiftlh 
simple and moderate. It is generally admitted that our 
ancestor was a large anthropoid—possibly more gregarious 
than others, possibly more apt to live upon the ground; 
but neither of these suppositions is requisite. Me was 
adapted to his life, as the chimpanzee and gordla are to 
thciiN : in which, probably, they have gone on with little 
Change forages. But into his lire a disturbing factor «itcred- 
the impulse to attack, hunt and eat animals, which c*to“™ v 
replaced bis former peaceable, fnigivorons habit. 1 be cause 
of this change may have been a failure in the supply of tug 
usual diet, ot- ftn 11 accidental variation of appetite. No 
a great number need have shared in the hunting impulse; it 
is enough that a few' should have felt it, or even one. Ii 
advantageous and inheritable, it would spread through his 
descendants. It was advantageous (a) in enlarging then* 
resources of nutrition, and (ft) in enabling them to escape 
from the tropical forest. On the other hand, to those least 
fit for the new life it brought the disadvantages of more 
strenuous exertion and of competition with other carnivorous 
types. But with hands and superior intelligence, those that 
had the requisite character succeeded. There was rapid 
selection of those whose variations of structure, character, 
activity were most effective in dealing with game and wit i 
enemies; especially of those who combined and co-operated, 
and learned to direct co-operation by some rudimentary speech- 

But, again, the hunting impulse here assumed to have 
possessed some anthropoid was not something entirely new, 
anthropoids and many other Primates art: known to seize 
and devour birds, lizards and even smid! 'ma mm a ls when 
chance offers an easy opportunity. It is merely a greater 
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persistence in this behaviour that tarns it into hunting. 
IIuw very improbable that such a change should not some- 
times occur! Is it not likely to have occurred often, and with 
many failures ? Similarly, of the resulting changes: the 
differentiation of otir hands ami feet is only an advance 
upon what you see in the gorilla; as for our groin id-Life, can 
the adult male gorilla be fairly called arboreal? Several 
Primates use unwrought weapons; most of them lead a 
gregarious life* to which our own is a return; they are co¬ 
operative at least in defence; like many other animals, they 
communicate by gestures and inarticulate vocal cries. Co¬ 
operative hunting, indeed, seems to lx: new in our Order; 
but since wolves and dogs, or their ancestors, fell in with it 
some time or other, why should it lx* beyond the capacity 
of apes? On second thoughts, is the co-operative raiding 
of plantations by baboons something altogether different 
from hunting in pack ? Thus at each occasion uf change in 
structure or function, Lycopithecus merely carried sonic 
tendency of the other Primates a Little further, and a little 
further; until, certainly, lie went a long way. The whole 
movement can lx distinctly pictured throughout, and it has 
an air of being natural or even inevitable. Few hypotheses 
ask us to grant less than this onc + 

Moreover, if the story is not tine, Man is an exception 
to the rule of animal life, that the structure of every organism 
is made up of apparatus subserving its peculiar conditions 
of nutrition and reproduction. Indeed, conditions of nutri¬ 
tion are the ground of the different hit Eon of animals and plants. 
Conditions of reproduction need not here be considered, as 
the apparatus is the same in the anthropoids and in our¬ 
selves. With many species to avoid being eaten and to mate 
are the reasons for some secondary' characters, such ns pro¬ 
tective armour or coloration, fleet ness with its correlative 
structures, nuptial plumage, and so forth. But to avoid 
being eaten and to mate, it is first of ali necessary to eat and 
live; and accordingly, for each sort of animal, starting from 
the organisation of some earlier stock* its structure and 
activities are determined by the kind of food it gets, and the 
conditions of getting it: in our ease, the hunting of game afoot. 


CHAPTER II 

ON THE DIFFERENTIATION OF THE HOMAN FROM 
THE ANTHROPOID MIND 

§ l. Heredity, Adaptation', Accommodation 

Following the general belief that Man is descended from 
a s tock nearly allied to the greater anthropoids- firing 
Chimpanzee, Gorilla—we may assume that Ids mental endow¬ 
ments were once much the same as theirs; and that, so far 
as they arc still the same, heredity sufficiently explains his 
having them. Thus the senses, perception, the simpler 
forms of comparison and inference, the appetites and many 
of the instincts and emotions are common to ns with the 
apes, are seen in our children under three years old, and (in 
short) constitute that generic consciousness (as I have culled 
il) from wJikh the human mind in general and the peculiar 
Lrails of met* and individuals arc differentiated. 

So much for heredity; but the differences of the human 
from the anthropoid mind, alike in intelligence and m char¬ 
acter, arc enormous, and must be accounted lor in some 
other way. Allowing for some original specific difference 
winch we can hardly hope to discover, the changes that have 
taken place may be considered as the result of adaptation 
to those habits of life under which our species {now ranking 
zoologically as a Family) has been developed. And this 
adaptation I shall assume to have been brought about under 
conditions of natural selection : human races, as wc now sec 
them, being the survivors of many variations, mure or less 
successful, and the others having been destroyed. lor 
good judges are of opinion that, amongst the discovered 
remains uf ancient specimens of the human family, some 
tiiat exhibit marked deviations from the modem type- 
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Ntanderthaleiisitf, Eoanthropus, Pithecanthropus—should Ijc 
regarded not ns belonging to our ancestral line, but rather 
as representing distinct species that have failed in the struggle 
for existence. 1 

But besides the innate dispositions of human nature 
determined by heredity and natural selection, which mr round 
in some measure universally, because t hey are adaptations 
to conditions that, nt one time and lint long ago* weighed 
upon the ancestors of all of us, there are numerous traits 
(some of them quite superficial) that vary from country 
to country and from age to age, according to the economic 
or political type of the society in which a man lives, tils 
place therein, geographical circumstances religious institu¬ 
tions and the countless causes that govern manners and 
customs. In the lives of most men these traits are nut 
necessary; they may be adopted and cast aside more than 
once in nn individual's career; they are temporary accommo¬ 
dations due to education, imitation, tradition; and, in fact, 
are often the disguises of human natures Still, as society 
grows more mid more complex, orderly and stable, there is, 
no doubt, again some natural selection of those Individuals 
who are capable of undergoing the requisite aeeomn^>datious. 
Those that cannot endure the restraints of dvijisatioiu wander 
away; the extremely lazy, improvident, dishonest, ur aggres¬ 
sive, in considerable numbers, perish. 


| 2. The Original Stock ansi the Conditions 
or Differentiation 

To the original mentality of man we can only seek o due 
ill the higher Primates, and especially in the extant anthro¬ 
poids. No doubt, during the long millennia that have 
elapsed since the separation of our own stock from those 
of other genera and species, they also have undergone some 
evolution, but probably much less change than we have, 
tin fortunately, our knowledge of their I in bits and abilities is 
still deplorably limited. It seems certain, however, that 
their intelligence is much greater than that of any other 
1 Sw TAe Antiquity oj Man, by Arthur Kcltb. 
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kind of animal. They must have extensive know led go of 
their ha hi tut, of all the forest can yield for taxi or shelter 
and of its other denizens dangerous or otherwise. > 

construct for themselves some sort of sleeping-place, not 
mud! inferior to the Australians’ " lean-to,” by piling brandies 
together in the trees. Toward men, anthropoids seem to jl 
iiiuiggressive, and usually retreat from them; but, when 
attacked, defend themselves with fury. From other animals 
the male gorilla has nothing to fear, and he defends his family 
against leopards; the chimpanzee is said to hght leopauis 
with varying success; and, as for thcorang, Gya t m * 
Wallace that no animals dare attack him, except crocodiles 
and pythons, and that he kills both of thenu 1 The food 
<>I these apes is chiefly fruit and the tender shoots of trees 
and bandx>os; but they sometimes cat eggs and \oung 
birds; and the gorilla is said to cat small mammals : in 
confinement they nil take cooked flesh freely- Socially, they 
hardly get beyond family life. Grangs male and female 
arc even seen alone, and young ones together without parents; 
gorillas arc seen In family parties; chimpanzees in lamiUcs, 
and occasionally three or four families in company. It is 
said that gorillas and chimpanzees have been seen together 
in a large band. I have ruet with uu report of these unnnuls 
fighting amongst themselves, except that male gorillas some- 
times light for a wife. Gorillas have also been stud, upon 
very slight evidence, to be polygamous; chimpanzee* and 
orangs seem to be monogamous.- Their family life is prob¬ 
ably, as amongst ail the other Primates, affectionate: the 
long youth of their children implies much parental care. 
Whilst the smaller anthropoids— siamang and gibbon—go m 
troops, as also do the baboons and most monkeys of bo i 
hcniisphcres, the less sociability of the great anthropoids 
rnav be understood to result (a) from the Limited supply o 
the right sort of food fur them, even in the tropical forest 
to which they are confined—since animals of their bulk must 

i Malay ArdUpdayo, pp. iO-T. 
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consume a great deaf; and (A) from their having no need 
of combining for the purpose of defence. 

From tlie type thus outlined the mentality of the human 
race Has departed so widely that some even of those wbo 
believe that our bodies have been derived from sonic simian 
stock ( e.g, Wallace) hesitate to admit that our minds can 
Have hud a similar history. Hut as everywhere else in the 
animal kingdom mind and body constitute one organism, 
it is reasonable to consider whether the differentiation 
of the mind of man may not be understood to have 
taken place under the same conditions us those which 
determined the transformation of his body. What were these 
conditions? 

M In the foregoing chapter I have collected a number of 
facts and arguments pointing to the probability tliat the 
chief cause of the evolution of the human Family was the 
adoption by some anthropoid [or allied form) of the life of 
the hunter in order to obtain animal rood. That tlie change 
from a frugivnrous to a carnivorous diet nmy itself have 
had some effect upon our temperament and activity is 
possible; but I lay tio Stress upon that. Most monkevs are 
almost exclusively frugivojous; the only Primate, except 
man, that depends a good dcai upon animal food is, I believe, 
the crab-eating macaque [Maaaeut cynometgut), of the 
Uurmesc mid Malay littoral; yet monkeys arc the most 
alert and active of animals; some of them are amongst the 
most courageous; anthropoids urn amongst the most power- 
fu|, A carnivorous diet alone would not explain any changes 
in the shape and proportions of our trunk and limbs, nur 
the upright gait, nor the gregarious habit, nor the develop¬ 
ment of the brain, nor the invention of weapons, nor tlie 
use of fire, nor any of the mental and emotional characteristics 
that distinguish man from the other Primates; but all these 
things readily follow from our remote ancestor’s adoption 
of the life of the hunter. 

Sociologists, surveying extant peoples, have usually dis¬ 
tinguished four stages of culture, the hunting, pastoral 
agricultural and manufacturing; and some have indicated 
what they suppose to have been a still earlier stage, the 
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it is my cunji'cturt that man bcofime gregarious, or recovered 
tht social Imltit* because of the utility of co-operative Iiunt- 
ing; so that he became at first a sort of wolf-ape* This will 
Ijo discussed in the next section, I observe here* however, 
that the hypothesis helps us to understand why man is still 
imperfectly sociable; tlae purpose of the hunting-pack, each 
woh-ape seeking prey, was unfavourable to social life in 
oilier relations. That in human life group-consciousness 
preceded self-consciousness is a groundless and fantastic 
notion : all known savages arc fully self-coitions, as their 
sentiments and behaviour imply; mid even the higher 
brutes are (in my judgment) self-conscious in their relations 
^itli others. Current speculation* about fashion, imitation* 
tradition* crowd'psychology, arc in danger of exaggeration, 
and overlook the patent facts of individualism, as shown by 
the hypocrite, the criminal* the vagrant* the eontra-sug- 
gesLililc, the hermit p the sceptic, the saint. Some people— 
without being in any way morbid—find that a good deal of 
solitude is necessary to the complete life: by nature the 
student and the pioneer escape from the crowd. 

ff/) The later stages of human development have been 
considerably modified by certain imaginary conditions 
peculiar to Man; for he—we know not at what date—- 
invented them. These may be summed up under the names 
oi Magic and Animism; and in subsequent chapters they 
will be discussed, with their astonishing vagaries and still 
more astonishing reactions upon hunsan life. 

Tile chief conditions, then, to which man bus been adapted* 
and thereby differentiated in body and mind from the anthro¬ 
poid stock, I take to be four $ the hunting life; geographical 
Circumstances; social tift; and his own imaginations, 

§ PHIMAL SOCIETY 

In looking for the probable form of the earliest human or 
{rather) prehuman society, one naturally makes a survey of 
“ther mammalian societies; and the task is soon accom- 
phshed* It is surprising how few and simple the types of 
cm arc, in contrast with the elaborate politics of some 
lymcnoptera and of the termites j these have much greater 
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suoeificial resemblance to modern human societies; bat* 

they nre families rather than societies; their interesting 

IcUvilic will owe day probably be Meed to idrtv* 
mechanisms i and in every way lliey arc too remote Irani us 
for onv useful comparison. As for mammalian ncwtiN, 
even using the term to include families, they may be class 

""(I) f I^mili^' (a) Monogamous : of which ^c best camples 
seem to be found hi some monkeys. Many of the c 
£S f pair monogamously; but U U doubtful whc h- 
or in wliat measure, the male takes part in the rearm*. 

W '(^Polygamous : characteristic of many secies of deer 
after the'breeding-season, the stags often wander away by 

11 '(^ Asswiations of families without apparent idructi^cdr 
organisation, such as those of the v.zcudw and the beaver- 
They have no leaders, and mate no attempt at mutual ddeuec, 
but their iuco-ord mated activities, in making their burrows, 
dlrcte., have results which, especially in the ease ol the 
as if the animals had worked upon a — 
premeditated plan. Cregariousness exists widdj " 
Lima! kingdom without any utility m attack or dck ’ c "’ 
but merely for convenience of breeding, or for the ndv gc 
of signalling the approach or danger, from any direction, to 

the whole flock, . ... This 

(U) Troops or herds, comprising several an^ 

tvpe is common amongst monkeys 1 genera % - . 

arc monogamous, and both parents care for the oHspn^. 
they have leaders, and combine in mutual defence. Xhu 
is Specially effective with the bnbotms-who. j™' ^ 
tmlvLuous- A very similar type is characteristic of catUc, 
who 8 abo'have leaders as the result of battle between the 
bulls each trying to control and keep together os main 
cows’as he can; and they often combine their forces flgums 

noticeable with wolves and wild 
dngs ■ they have leaders, and probably an °rder o 1 
Xcc determined by battle In the breeding.*^* 
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(February to August) a pack of wolves breaks, up into pairs; 
Ijut whether (lieir pairing is for life or merely seasonal is 
disputed; anti it is also doubtful whether the male takes 
any share in raring for tile puppies; such habits may vary 
in different localities. 1 The numbers of the pack depend 
on circumstances, and arc now mud; smaller in Canada 
than in liussifu 

Was our flwn primitive society, then, like any of these? 
Since direct evidence cannot lie obtained p we most he glided 
in forming our hypothesis by two considerations: (a) what 
type of society gives Use best explanation of hum fin nature 
ns we now find it ? nrjd (A) for which type can we give the 
liest reason why it should have been adopted? So I point 
out (ft) that mint, in character, h more like a wolf or dog 
than he is like nay other animal; and (b) that for the forming 
of ii pack there was a dear ground in the advantage to be 
obtained by co-operative hunting. 2 

It must fie admitted that Dnnvin, discussing sexual selec¬ 
tion in man* suggests n different hypothesis He snvs: 
ik Look if jg fur enough back in the stream of time, mid judging 
from flic sock! habits of ninn as he now exists, the most 
pm fin hie view is that he aboriginally lived in small com¬ 
munities, each with a single wife, nr if powerful with sevcrnl, 
whom he jealously guarded against all other men. Or he 
may not have been n sock I animal, nnd yet have lived with 
several wives, like the gorilla- for all the natives "agree 
that but one adult male is seen in a hand; when the young 

1 Is i* certainly holiovad fax fox-hunters that a fox fends hm vixen 
when ah* la occupied with ifocjr family, find that i4 if the vixen i 3 killed 
he wilt bring up the family by himself/ 1 — 1 Tliomiie R Pale, Thr Fox, 
pp. 12* l& 

Nothing Incredible in I his— nor of wolves. Dm the vixen provide for 
herocH nnd Utter alone t If not. the deg must do It: else them could 

bo no foxes or Wo[ve» r 

Hoover, do Qn-ntolcu detticn I hat the he-wnU ink™ an v part in marine 
the pflung f£o ChfiAw. tin isottp, p L 10). 

* W. F. Pyrrnfc. in hi* entertain m*? Courtship of Animal* w offer 
aftminiEnfi that Mi\n l™nw. a hunter for the of the excitement 
Ntsell n life afforded* gOCfl on fp, 2*): u A Utile Inlcr the m3 vantage* nf 
hfli^ibfjiirliniww were borne in on him, largely for the nuke of the £■ renter 

wherewith tht nnlmftln of the ehfwe could be mptumf by their 
GOiiiEHned. I'lTftrtfl; but linn bepnt MRiwidrfihin nnd some of the jjraees 
thoi follow thojrdfrom/* 
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male grows up. a contest takes plane for mastery, and the 
strongest, by killing and driving out the others, establishes 
himself as the head of the community. The younger mules, 
being thus expelled and wandering about, would, when at 
last successful in finding a partner, prevent too Hose inter. 
breeding within the limits of the same family. . 

information concerning the polygamy of the gorilla, quoted 
here from Dr. Savage, who wrote in 1845, has not since 
(I believe) been confirmed, except by Prof. Gamer.- 

Naturally, the above passage lias attracted the attention 
of anthropologists; anil I am sorry to expose myseRtothe 
charge of immodesty in venturing to put forward a different 
view. Atkinson in his essay on Primal Low, edited with 
qualified approval by Andrew f.nng, starts from Darw in s 
hvnothcMs, and merely modifies it by urging that the young 
males, when driven of! by their father, did not wander away, 
but kept near the family, always on the watch to murder 
their father. This amendment he makes, because he hud 
observed the same habits in cattle and Horses. Then, through 
n row of hypotheses with little evidence or rational con¬ 
nection. he arrives at an explanation of certain savage laws 
of avoidance, exogamy, etc. More recently, I rot Freud 
has produced a most ingenious and entertaining essay on 
Totem mid Tabu , in which he builds upon the same founda¬ 
tions. You easily see how the “ (JMipus complex emerges 
from such a primitive state of things, but will hardly, with¬ 
out rending the work, imagine the wealth of speculation it 
contains or its literary attractiveness. Atkinson probably 
relied upon the supposed parallel case of wiki cattle an 
horses, because those animals resemble the apes m being 
vegetarian: though the diets am, in fact, very different. 
But even if such n comparison indicates a possible social 
state of our original ape like stock, what is there tn such a 
State that can Ik* supposed to have introduced the changes 
tlmt made our forebears no longer ape-like 1 Supposing those 
changes to have already taken place, what evidence is there 
that the same social state endured? None: fur it was 

i iJeseenl f/ Man, ch, xx, 

» See flbove P footnote on p. 3*, 
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assumed to have been the soda] state of our forebears on 
the ground of their resemblance in diet umi family economy 
to the gorilla* 

He turning, then, to our hypothesis as to the chief cause of 
human differentiation, namely* that a certain Primate, more 
nearly allied to the anthropoids Lbau to any other, became 
carnivorous and adopted the Jifc of a hunter, there ore (a* 
1 have said) two ways in which this may have happencd : 
either by such n variation on the part of our ancestor that 
he frit a stronger appetite for animal food than the gorilla 
does—strong enough to make him hunt for prey: or by 
such a change of rJinmtc in the region he inhabited—say 
from suh-tropical to temperate—as to make his former diet 
scarce, especially in winter, so that he became o I muter to 
avoid starvation. Every one admits that he became a 
hunter at some time: why not at the earliest? Nothing 
less than some great change of life, concentrating all his 
powers and straining every faculty, en n possibly account 
for the enormous differentiation of Man* The adoption of 
the hunting life is such a change: and the further back 
we put it, the I letter it explains the other changes that have 
occurred in our physical and mental nature. 

Fmm the outset, again, our ancestor may have attacked 
big gome, probably Ungulates—to whom he owed much; 
for not only did they provide prey, but by clearing the 
forest over wide areas compelled! him to run in pursuit remote 
from his native trees, thus giving great selective advantage 
to every variation of legs and feet adapted to running: though 
at the very first there may have been little need to run, as 
he was not yet an object of terror; “we must remember 
that if man was unskilful, animals were unsuspicious/* 1 I 
suppose him, at first, to have fallen to with hands and teeth : 
combining with others in a hungry, savage onslaught* By 
attacking big game advantage was given to those individuals 
and families who co-operated in hunting: thus forming the 
primal society of the human stock; a society entirety different 
from that of any of the Primates, or of cattle, and most like 
that of the dogs and wolves—A hunting-pack* 

1 Avebury, Frehittiariz Time*, 7 th rai* p, l¥S0 4 
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A* in the course of generation» the hunting-pack developed, 
no doubt, it hud recognised leaders, the most powcrlul males, 
one perhaps pre-eminent. Hut it wm not subject to one 
old male who claimed all the females; for the more adult 
males it comprised, the stronger it was; and, for the same 
reason, pairing, as among wolves, was the ^ efTicient 
form of sexual relationship, But. m my judgment, i 
altogether vain to try to deduce from this form of sucietj', 
which may have existed three or four million years ago, 
nnv of the known customs of savages concerning marriage, 
such ns avoidance, totem ism, exogamy; which *° uh l “ 
comparatively recent flute ir we put back then origin 500.0™ 
rears. Many such rules can only have arisen when there 
was already a tradition and a language capable of expressing 
relationships* 


§ i. Psychology the ITtrs ttng-pack 

Possibly our ape like ancestor was more sociable than 
iinv nf the anthropoids; but sociability in npc life would 
in no wav account for our present character as men : nothing 
accounts for it, except the early formation of the hiraUng- 
pack. Since, however, we can know nothing nf that mstitu- 
tioii directly, wc must trv to loam something about it from 
the parallel ease of dogs and wolves, Gabon remarks how 
readilv the proceedings of man and dog ‘ are intelligible 
to one another. Every whine or bark of the dog, eaeli ol 
his fawning, savage, or timorous movements is the exact 
counterpart of what would have lieni the man's behaviour, 
had he felt similar emotions. As the man understands the 
thoughts of the dog, so the dog understands the thoughts ol 
the man, hv attending to his natural voice, his countenance, 
nntl 4,is actions ” 1 No more, if as much, could be said of 
the terms upon which wc stand with a tunic chiitipnn7.ee, 
in spite of greater physical and facial resemblance anil nearer 
kinship. What can connect us so closely in mind with nit 
animal so remote from us in lineage and anatomy us the dog 
is? Adaptation to the same social conditions, the life ol 
the hunting-pack. 

1 /ajiiiriM inf® Human FaopUy, p. 2U2. 
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(I) The roaster-interest of every member of the pack lies 
in the chase* because success in it is necessary to Life, To 
show how this passion actuates ourselves, I quote Mr* F, C. 
Selous: who, during an expedition in Canada, roused a caribou 
stag Within twenty yards, saw 11 the dreadful terror ” in Ins 
eyes, and shot him. "Did I feel sorry for what I had done f 
it may be asked* Well! no, I did not. Ten thousand 
years of superficial and unsatisfying civilisation have not 
altered the fun? lumen to I nature of man* and the successful 
hunter of to-day becomes a primeval savage* remorseless 
triumphant* full of n wild, exultant joy, which none but 
those who have lived in the wilderness, and depended on 
their success ns hunters for their daily food* can ever know 
or comprehend/' 1 To the hunter my paradox must seem 
u truism. And that the hunter temporarily released from 
civilised restraints, who suffers .such intoxication, merely 
renews old savage raptures ts shown by the following curious 
parallel: a Bushman, returning from a successful hunt to 
the wagons of the traveller fiainea—" Behold me l ir he 
shouted, the hunter! Yea, look on me* the killer of 
elephants and mighty bulls! Behold me, the big elephant, 
the lion l Look on me, ye Dunaras and MaknJaka; admire 
and confess that I am a great Bulbcalf. 11 2 

Again, since the interest of the chase culminates in the 
kill—for this is the condition of making a meal—to kill 
becomes, in some predatory animals* a passion that is often 
gratified without regard to their needs* Wolves often slay 
many more cheep titan they devour: a sheep-dog that under¬ 
goes reversion kills by night the sheep on neighbouring farms 
without any call of hunger; and* says Mr. Thompson Setan 
fwriting of the natives of North Canada), 44 the mania for 
killing that is seen in so many white men, is evidently n 
relic of savagery; for all these Indians and half-breeds 
art: full of iL pl a They fired at everything they saw* The 
manners of my own paek^now Jong dispersed—were very 
similar to tlie Indians"; and the sport of pigeon- or of 

1 Ifiotfin/; Trip* in Xorih Afnrrira, p. 319. 

* tf. \\ . 8U)rit‘, A'rafire Race* fij South Afr lew* p, U ], 

0 The Arctic Prairie*? p. 20, 
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pheasant-shooting has bcrn reduced to its last element 
skilful slaying. 

The disposition to slay is reinforced, when prey makes 
serious resistance, by anger; and generally by a distinct 
tendency, sometimes called “ destructiveness* perhaps a 
latent character derived from the monkeys, and which I 
take to be partly a ploy-impulse and partly an expression of 

curiosity. t 

(2) The gregariousness of the pack is variable: probably, 
amongst wolves, it was much greater anciently than it is 
to-day. There are conflicting statements about the gregnri- 
nusness of wolves that have been studied in different countries. 
Couteulx de Canteleii (France) says ; 11 The wolf is an enemy 
of nil society; when they assemble it is not a pacific society, 
but a ] mi i id of brigands,”' 1 Thompson Sc ton (L'anndn) says : 
“Wolves arc the most sociable or beasts of prey; they 
arrange to render one another assistance, A pack seems to 
be an association of personal acquaintances, and would 
resent the presence of a total stranger.’ 1 * Gregariousness or 
wolves must be reduced by failure oi game (as by the destruc¬ 
tion of bison in North America], and still more by the encroach¬ 
ments of civilisation (as in France]. The primitive human 
pack, probably, was more constantly gregarious than wolves 
are: (a) because its individuals, having no instinctive or 
traditionary knowledge of hunting, were more dependent on 
co-operation; and (t) because the long youth of children 
made it necessary for parents to associate with the pack 
during their nurture—else no pack could have existed; for 
whilst wolves are nearly full-grown at eighteen months, apes 
ore not mature until the eighth or ninth vcor. At n later 
period, after the invention of effective weapons, an individual 
became, for many kinds of game, less dependent on co¬ 
operation; but by that time, the hunting-grounds of a pack 
were circumscribed by those of other hostile packs; so that 
no one dared go far alone. 

(fl) With gregarious ness went, of course, (a) perceptive 
sympathy—every animal read instantly in the behaviour of 

1 La Chavtr du Loup, p. 2), 

1 Life Historic* of Northern AnimtU*, p, "fiS. 
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others their feelings and impulses; {b) contagious sympathy— 
the impulses of any animal, expressed in its behaviour, spread 
rapidly to all the rest; and fr) effective sympathy, so far (at 
least) as that all united to defend any associate against 
aggression from outside the pack. Perceptive and con¬ 
tagious sympathy, however, extend beyond the limits of 
the pack or the species. Most of the higher mammalia can 
read the state of mind of others, though of widely different 
kinds, in their expression and behaviour; and many ore liable 
to have their actions immediately affected by signs of the 
emotional impulses of others, especially fear. These modes 
of sympathy, therefore, though liveliest amongst gregarious 
animals, are not dependent on specific gregariuusness, 

(4) The pack has o disposition to aggression upon every 
sort of animal outside the pack, either as prey or as n com¬ 
petitor for prey: limited no doubt by what we should call 
considerations of prudence or utility; which must vary with 
the size of the pack, the prowess of its individuals, the 
possession of weapons, etc* After the invention of weapons 
and snares, many savage tribes can kill every sort of animal 
in their habitat* as the palaeolithic Europeans did many 
thousands of years ago r From the outset the human pack 
must have come into competition with the true carnivores, 
must have defended itself against them* may have discovered 
that attack was the safest defence, and may have been 
victorious even without weapons* Sir. G* P, Sanderson 
writes: “ It is universally believed by the natives (of South 
India) that the tiger is occasionally killed by packs of wild 
dogs, . * . From what I have seen of their style of hunting, 
and of their power of tearing and lacerating, I think there 
can be no doubt of their ability to kill a tiger. - * , Causes 
of hostility may occasionally arise between the tiger and wild 
dogs through attempted interference with each other's 
prey /' 1 

(5) A hunting- pack, probably, always el aims n certain 
territory. This is the first ground of the sense of property, 

1 WUd 2fau£l o/ India, pp Of. IaszWltIv, Life (m an Indian 

0 it ipo5i, pp. \}4-ri r I tad mi my^ in Thief tebtn, thflt in iCu^in wcalvus 
attack and kill tha bear- 
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so strongly shown bv domestic tings : the territorial claims 
of the half-wild flops of Constantinople are well known. To 
nourish a pack the hunting-grounds must be extensive. Mr. 
Thompson Seton says that in Canada llie wolf has a permanent 
home-district and ft range of about fifty' miles. 1 \ cry' many 
generations must have elapsed before the deviation of our 
forebears from anthropoid habits resulted in the formation 
of so many packs as to necessitate the practical delimitation 
of hunting-grounds. Then the aggressiveness of the pack 
turned upon strangers of its own species; the first wars 
arose, and perhaps cannibalism on the part nf the victors. 
It k certain that, in North America, wolves kill and cat 
foxes, dogs, coyotes; mid it is generally believed that wolves 
will cat a disabled companion; though, according to Mr. 
W- II. Hudson, a wolf will only cat another when it has 
killed that other, and then only ns the carrying out of the 
instinct to eat whatever it hns killed. 2 It may he sn. 

(fl) A pack must Jmvc a leader, and must devotedly follow 
him us long as he is manifestly the best of the pack; and 
here we have a rudimentary loyalty. 

f7} Every individual must be subservient to the pack, 
as long ns it works together; anti this seems to be the ground 
of the “ instinct of self-abasement T ' (McDougall), so far as 
the attitudes involved in such subserviency arc flue to n 
distinct emotional impulse, and arc not rather expressive of 
fear or of devotion. 

(8) The members of the pack must be full of emulation ; 
in order that, when the present lender fails, others may be 
ready to take his place. 

(9) For the internal cohesion of the psck T there must be 
the equivalent of a recognised table of precedence amongst 
its members; and this is reconciled with the spirit of emula¬ 
tion, by fighting until each knows his place, followed by 
complete submission on the part or the inferior, Mr* Th. 
Roosevelt says of a pack of dogs employed an bear-hunting! 
4+ at feeding-time each took whatever his strength permitted, 
and each paid abject deference to whichever animal was Ids 

1 Lift // inioeic* of Northern A j\ tfnaJjj p, 7G4 - 
3 Naturalist in La Plata, p. 34 S. 
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known superior in prowess. 1 * 3 4 * A Mr. W. II. Hudson writes 
of dogs on cattle-breeding establishments on the pampas, 
that lie presumes 4£ they are very much like lend dugs and 
wolves in their Jmbits. Their quarrels are incessant; but 
when a fight begins the head of the pack, as a rule, rushes 
Lu the spot*” and tries to part the combatants—not always 
successfully* 44 But from the foremost in strength and power 
down to the weakest there h a gradation of authority ; f each 
one knows just how far he can go, which companion he can 
bully when in a bad temper or washing to assert himself, 
ami to which he must humbly yield in his turn/ L - The 
situation reminds one of a houseful of schoolboys, and of 
how ontogeny repeats phytogeny* Where political control 
is very feeble, as in mining camps or backwoods settlements* 
civilised men revert to the same conditions. Fifty years 
ago, kh all along the frontier between Fan ad a and the Lotted 
States, every one knew whom he could lick, and w ho could 
lick him. 1 ’ 13 Amongst Australian aborigines, we are told 
that “ precedence counts for very much.” * 

(10) A pack of w olves relies not merely upon running down 
its prey, but resorts to various stratagems to- secure it: as 
by surrounding it; heading it off from cover; driving it over 
a precipice; arranging relays of pursuers, who bike up the 
chase when the lirst begin to ling; setting some to lie in 
ambush while the rest drive the prey in their direction* 
Such devices imply intelligent co-operation, some means of 
communicating ideas, patience and self-control in the interests 
of the pack and persev erance in carrying out a plan. Failure 
to cooperate effectually is said to be punished with death. 
Primitive man, beginning with more brains than a wolf, 
may be supposed soon to have discovered such arts and to 
have improved upon them, 

(11) When prey has been killed by a pack of wolves, there 
follows a greedy struggle over the carcass, each trying to 
get as big a meal as possible. Mr. Th. Roosevelt writes 

1 Outdoor PtteiimtM nf cm Amerkan Hunter, p, 70. 

1 Qp. «Y r+ pn. 330-7. 

3 Hiram £. Masirn, My Life, p. 

4 Spencer and Gillen* Jr-rcufj AmtfoliQ, p. 
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of dogs used in hunting the cougar (puma): " The relations 
of the pack amongst themselves (when feeding) wen* those 
of wild beast selfishness- - « « They would all unite in the 
chase and the fierce struggle which usually closed it* But 
the instant tlie quarry was killed* each dog resumed ins 
normal attitude of greedy anger or greedy fear toward the 
others- 11 1 As this was a scratch pack of hounds, however, 
we cannot perhaps infer that a naturally formed pack of 
wolves is equally discordant or that the human pack was 
ever normally like that. Gallon, indeed* says; "Many 
savages arc so uiiamiable and morose as to have hardly any 
object in associating together, besides that of mutual sup- 
port ; n 3 hut this is by no means true of all savages. At 
any rate, the steadier supply of food obtained by our race 
since the adoption of pastoral or agricultural economy, with 
other circumstances* has greatly modified the greedy and 
morose attitude in many men and disguised it in others; 
though it reappears under conditions of extreme social 
dislocation, and it is a proverb that ** thieves quarrel over 
their plunder. M In the original pack such a struggle over 
the prey may have subserved the important utility of cEmti- 
imting the weak, and of raising the average strength and 
ferocity* But some custom roust have been established for 
feeding the women and children. No doubt when fruits 
were obtainable, the women and children largely subsisted 
upon them. But the strong instinct of parental care in 
Primates, the Jong youth of children, and the greater relative 
inferiority of females to males (common to anthropoids and 
savages} than is found amongst dogs and wolves* must have 
made the human pack from the first differ in many ways 
from a pack of wolves. 

So much# theft, as to the traits of character established in 
primitive man by his having resorted to co-operative hunting ; 
they all plainly persist in ourselves- 

On our intelligence life in the hunting-pack had just as 
revolutionary an influence, as already explained in the first 
chapter. The whole art of hunting had to be learned from 
1 Op, ri l* t pp. 1 Op, eif.* p* 7S- 
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its rudiments by this enterprising family. With them there 
was no inherited instinct or d imposition p and no tradition or 
instruction p as there is with the true carnivores: they 
depended solely on observation, memory, inference. With 
poor olfactory sense (as usual in apes) prey must foe followed 
and inconvenient enemies outwitted# by acquiring n know¬ 
ledge of their footprints and other visible signs of neighbour* 
hood, and hy discrimination of ail the noise# they make. 
The habits and mariners of prey mid of enemies, their favourite 
lairs, feeding-grounds and watering-places, their paths through 
forest, marsh, thicket and high grass, must nil be learnt; 
so must their speed, endurance, means and melhods of 
attack and defence. The whole country within the range 
of the pack must be known, its resources and its difficulties; 
and whenever new territory was entered, new lessens in all 
these matters had to be learned. This must have entailed 
a rapid natural selection of brains. Only a rapidly develop¬ 
ing, plastic brain could have been capable of the requisite 
accommodation of behaviour in such conditions; a mechanism 
was required by which more and more new lines of specialised 
reaction were related to numerous newly observed and 
discriminated facts. 

The very crudest weapons may be handled with variable 
dexterity; the best handling must be discovered and prac¬ 
tised ; and this had a high selective value for the hands as 
well as fur the brain. Probably crude weapons were very 
mriy used ; for some monkeys (and baboons generally) throw 
sticks or stones, or roll stones down upon an enemy* In 
Borneo, Wallace came ujjoii a female orang who* “ as soon 
as she saw us, began breaking off branches and the great 
spiny fruits [of the durian] with every appearance of rage, 
causing such a shower of missiles as effectually kept us frum 
approaching too near the tree. This habit of throwing down 
branches has been doubted; but I have, as here narrated, 
observed it myself on three separata occasions.” 1 The 
importance of tire observation consists in its proving the 
existence in an anthropoid of the impulse to use missiles 
under the occasional stress of auger; so that it might be 
1 Afotoy Arthipdw]v> p. 43, 
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expected rapidly to develop under the constant pressure of 
hunger. The use of clubs and stones induced the disermuna- 
tian of the best materials for such weapons, and where they 
could be found: and, in process of time, brought in a rough 
shaping of them, the better to serve their purposes. Ihvu 
the invention of snores and pitfalls and the discover 

Thus the primitive human, or prehuman mind, was aetii c 
in many new directions; and depending for its skill, not 
upon instinct or imitation, but upon observation and memory 
and inference, it was necessary for it to arrange ideas m a 
definite order before acting upon them, as m making weapons 
or planning a hunt; iiidcfiniteness or confusion in sucii 
matters was fatal. The contrast between growing memory 
of the past and present experience, between practical ideas 
and the actions realising them that had been suspended until 
the right moment came, furthered the differentiation of 
self-consciousness amidst the world; the contrasts o eo 
operation and greed, of emulation and loyally and sub¬ 
mission, of honour and shame, furthered the differentiation 
of self-consciousness amidst the tribe. 


If it be asked—how much of all this development attributed 
to die hunting-pack might have been brought about Just as 
well by the formation of a defensive herd, such as we see in 
cattle and horses?—a definite answer can be given, The 
licrel is, of course, marked by (2) gregariousne®, («) per* 
ceptivc and contagious sympathy and sometimes effective 
sympathy in common defence, ( 7 ) recognition ol leaders (all 
herds that travel have leaders), (8) emulation, (0) precedence; 
but not by (1) interest in the chose and in killing, nor (-1) 
aggressiveness, nor (10) strategy and perseverance in attack, 
nor (11) greed; and herd-life affords no conditions far the 
development of intelligence and dexterity, nor for any of the 
physical characters that distinguish man. Herd-life dues 
not involve the great and derisive change which is implied 
in the evolution of human nature. We must conceive, then, 
of the primitive human mind as a sort of chimpanzee mind 
adapted to the wolfish conditions of the hunting-pack. 
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Wolves themselves have undergone no great development, 
compared (say) with cats, for want of hands and other 
physical advantages w hich we had td begin with* If some 
species of baboon had taken tu the hunting-life* there might 
have been very interesting results* 

§ a. The Wolf-type of Man established nr 

Natural Selection 

-■» 

The differentiation of the human from the anthropoid 
stock must have begun a long time ago ■ as to when it began 
there is no direct evidence; and even if fossil remains of the 
earlier stages of our evolution had been discovered, we could 
only judge from the strata in which they occurred what 
must have been their relative antiquity. When it conics 
Lu reducing the chronology of past ages to figures geologists 
either decline to make any estimate, or the results of their 
calculations may differ as 1 to 10. Since my own studies 
give me no claim to an opinion on such matters, whilst it is 
helpful to have clear ideas however tentative, I shall adopt 
the views of Dr, Arthur Keith in his work on The Antiquity 
of Man t based on estimates published by Prof, SolJasA On 
turning to p. 509 of that work, a genealogical tree will be 
found! showing the probable lines of descent of the higher 
Primates* The separation of the human from the great 
anthropoid stock is represented as having happened at about 
the last third of the Oligocenc period—say il.OtKJ^UUO years 
ago (or, according to the later estimate, 3 , 500 t 000 )* Pithec¬ 
anthropus (of Java) branched off as a distinct genus about 
the middle of the Miocene* Neanderthal man (Homo 
Ntandtrthotemu) and Piltdown man {Eoanlhropus Dmvsmi) 
separated ils distinct species (or genera) from the stock of 
modem man (absurdly named Homo sapiens) early in the 
Pliocene* and became extinct respectively (say') 20,000 and 
£&0U ? iMKt year^ ago. The races of modern man began to 

1 the Report nj tht British Association, pp. 71 ]-30. The 

author htw wnw thga Ilia much erwder 

dzplh to thij PUoeeDD nntl Mioevnu d«rpc*sit*{ and pn>porUockmlly unify 
LlUId for their foniliiliOft Eiw the QtiurUfiy Journal of fA c (J&rioak&l 
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differentiate near the end of the Pliocene (say) 

from the present turn. Such is the “working ^ ^ 

The skull capacity of the great "*?**£%£ ^ 
t.r.: that nf Pithecanthropus is estimated at 000 i.c., u 

Australian native *vemge is 1**0 c.c. ; « 1 ' 

in* to Dr. Keith, rises to MOO; 1 « Neanderthal skulli h^ 
b£n measured at 1CW e.c.; the modern Engl^h average 
k under 1500 c.c, Of course, mental power dependsnot 
on size of the brain only, but also on its differentiation, 

which may have recently advanced. 

As to culture, the Neolithic period extends in Western 
Europe from about 2000 to 10,000 n.c.: and to t hat age 
is usually attributed the introduction of agnculturi, lb 
domestication of animals, pottery, weaving, permanent 
constructed dwellings, and monuments requiring collect^ 
Inlxtur; but some of these improvements may be nt earlier 
date. In other parts of the world, e.g, m the Eastern 
Mediterranean region, such culture is probably older, hut 
still comparatively recent. What is known as the 1 uheoht m 
stage of culture is often supposed to have begun early in the 
second quarter of the Pleistocene period, giving us a retro¬ 
spect of (say) 300,000 years. But ir wc include under l alsco- 
lilliic ” all unpolished sbonc-work that shows clear signs of 
having been executed according to an idea or mental pattern 
(and this seems a reasonable definition), the “ rustru-connate 
implements must he so colled, and then the beginning of tins 
culture must lie pushed back into the Pliocene, - In iocinc 
(and perhaps Miocene) deposits have further been discovered 
numerous “ eoliths ” : stones so roughly chipped that they 
do not imply an idea-pattern; so that, whilst many archaeo¬ 
logists accept them as of human workmanship, some experts 
dispute their claim to be considered artefacts. Ol course, 
there must be eoliths; the only question is whether we have 
yet unearthed any of them. Our forefathers cannot have 
begun by shaping stones to a definite figure and special 

a Pl\ Smith Woodwind’* rfowtfsfld^ ghiaH ttte flkwH of ^ an ' 
tbror'w a of about 130® cx _ . T 

3 fcieo Hay Laiiktfeter'a Description oj the h-.A4-. 
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purpose* Beginning with stones taken up ns they lay, they 
discovered that a broken stone with a sharp edge indicted a 
worse wound than a whole one; then broke stones to obtain 
this advantage; used sliorp fragments to Height clubs; and 
very slowly advanced to the manufacture of recognisabJo 
and spear-heads, mean while discovering other uses tor 
daked stones; and it seem* to have needed aL least 1,4110,(100 
for 2+800,000) years to arrive at the poorest of known pnheo- 
litfis. This strikingly agrees with the Jaw, often stated* that 
the progress of culture is, by virtue of tradition, cumulative* 
mid flows* us a stone falls, with accelerating velocity: in 
spite of the ebb, to which from age to age we see it to l>e 
liable* At any one time, moreover, the art of stone-working 
was, probably* even in adjacent trilics, at different stages of 
advancement; it depends partly upon the kind of stone 
obtainable: but it has been only recently Lhat such contrasts 
could occur as Herodotus 1 describes among the hosts of 
Xerxes; when, beside the well-accoutred Persians and 
Medes, marched Libyans and Myffans armed with wooden 
javelins hardened in the lire, and Ethiopians with stone- 
tipped arrows and spears headed with the sharpened horns of 
antelopes. 

Tile moral of oil this is that there was abundant time before 
the rise of Neolithic culture (which may Ijo called the begin¬ 
ning of civilisation) for the complete adaptation of mankind 
everywhere, by natural selection, to the life of hunters: 
and that, since then, there has nut been time for the biological 
adaptation of any race to the civilised state* We shall see 
that natural selection has probably had some civilising 
influence; but any approach to complete adaptation has 
l>ecn impossible* not only for want of tunc* but also because 
of rapid changes in the structure of civilisation* the social 
protection of some eccentrics, the persistence of the hunting- 
fife as a second resource or os a pastime* and by the frequent 
recurrence of warfare—that is to soy, mon-hunting. To 
civilisation we arts for the most part* merely accommodated 
by experience, education, tradition and social pressure* A 
few people seem to l*e adapted to civilised life from their 
1 Batik VXl, eba. lift, 71, 74, 
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birth, and others to the slavish life; but inherit, more or 
less manifestly, tlic nature of the hunter and warrior. - 
is a necessary busts of general and ftjcial psychology; and 
perhaps tribal or national characters {so for us distinguish- 
able) mav be understood by assigning the conditions under 
which they have, in various directions, been modilicd from 

^To "avoid the appearance of overlooking an obvious objee- 
lion I mav add that the life of the hunter does not imply 
an exclusively carnivorous diet, but merely that hunting is 
the activity upon which Ins faculties are bent and upon 
which his "livelihood chiefly depends. It is most unlikely 
that a cousin of the frugivoreus anthropoids should entirely 
tf jve up his ancestral food, immediately, or perhaps at any 
time. Even tlie diet of the wolf, in North-East Canada, 
includes “ much fruit, especially the uva-urei ; and the 
coyote there also cats berries; 1 so does the jackal m l"din. 
Savage women everywhere subsist lately on roots and fruits. 
|)r. Keith says the teeth and jaws of the Neanderthal species 
were adapted to a coarse vegetable diet." Yet the Neander¬ 
thal burials at La Fcrrosie, La Clinpelle mix Saints, Jersey 
and Krapina, with their implements and animal remains, 
leave no doubt that the sjjccics hunted the biggest game. ^ At 
Krapina, besides ummiuotii :uid rhinoceros, " the cave-bear 
occurred abundantly, it was evidently a favourite article 
of diet ”: the inhabitants were not fanatical vegetarians. 


§ 6, Soni, ruKTHEE Consequences ok the HurmNO-ttFE 
Between the remote age when our hypothetical ancestor 
became a hunter and the time to which probably belong the 
remains of the oldest known men, there lies a gap of (suyl 
one (or two) and a half million years, concerning which wc 
have not only no direct evidence but not even nny pandie 
in the world by means of which to apply the comparative 
method. Just at the beginning, the parallel of the wtpli- 
pnek sheds some light upon our path; but the light soon 

i E. Thmn|M*n Soton, Thm Arctic Prairie*, PP> 304 and 3&12. 
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grows fflint? for the primitive human, from the first more 
intelligent flmn wolves, and inheriting from the ape-stock 
qualities of character which the now life greatly modified 
but iunlil not extirpate* must under pressure of selection 
have become, after not many ages* on animal unlike any other. 
Just at Die end, again, something concerning those who 
lived many thousand years before the beginning of history 
may he inferred from the parallel of existing savage customs ; 
from their rock-dwellings, drawings, tools, weapons, hearths, 
something about their way of life; from evidence of their 
burial-eustems, something of their beliefs* Rut what can 
be said of our ancestors during n3j those years that intervene 
between the beginning and the end? 

Having been n Jumtcr at the first and at the last, we may 
reasonably suppose that he had been so all the time* Rut, 
with our present knowledge* our ehief guide as to other 
matters seems to be the faet that the most backward of 
existing savages possess powers of body and mind* and 
forms and products of culture, which must have been acquired 
gradually through a long course of development from no 
better origins than arc traceable in apes and wolves* As 
the use of good stone weapons by living savages and the 
occurrence of stone weapons in deposits of various age in the 
Pleistocene—leas and less perfectly made the further we 
go hack—justify us in assuming that there must have been 
eoliths of even cruder workmanship at remoter dales, so the 
possession by savages of extensive languages, intricate cus¬ 
toms, luxuriant myths, considerable reasoning powers and 
even humane sentiments, compel us to imagine such posses¬ 
sions as belonging to our prehistoric ancestors, in simpler 
mid simpler forma, as we go back age by age toward the 
beginning. A tentative reconstruction of the lost series 
of events may sometimes be supported by what has Ijcen 
observed of the individual development of our children. 

(*i) For example, the constructive impulse, slightly shown 
by anthropoids that make l>ods and shelters in the trees, 
wfts called into activity in man especially in the making 
of weapons, tools and snares, and became an absorbing 
passion; so that a savage (often accused of being incapable 
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(if prolonged lit tent ion !) will sit for days working at a spear 
or an axe: they are inattentive only to what does not 
interest them. Many children from about the sixth year 
come under the same sort of fascination-digging, building, 
making hows and arrows, boats and so forth. This is a 
necessary preparation for all the achievements of civilised 
life; and it is reasonable to suppose that the stages of growth 
of such interest in construction arc indicated by the improve* 
ment of ancient implements. 

(£} As to language—in the most general sense, as the 
communication of emotions anti ideas by vocal sounds the 
rudiments of it are widespread in animal life. A sort of dog- 
language is recognised, and monkeys seem to have a still 
greater “ vocabulary.” Hence, a number of emotional 
vocal expressions was probably in use among the primitive 
human stock. And the new bunting-life was favourable 
to the development of communicative signs; for it depended 
on co-operation, which is wanting in ape-life, and in the 
lower extant savages hardly exists, except in hunting, war, 
find magical or religions rites. Hunting, moreover, is (as 
J have said) especially encouraging to onomatopoeic expres¬ 
sion in imitating the noises of animals, etc. It was still more 
favourable, perhaps, to the growth or gesture-language in 
imitating the behaviour of animals mid the actions involved 
in circumventing and attacking them. Increasing powers 
of communication were extremely useful, and the pack must 
have tried to develop them. Without the endeavour to 
communicate, there could never have lieen a language better 
than tile ape's; nor could there have been the endeavour 
without the need. That gesture alone was very helpful 
rnnv be assumed; and it must have assisted in fixing the 
earliest vocal signs for things and actions and qualities, and 
probably determined the earliest syntax; but when, in 
hunting, members of the pack were hidden from one another, 
or when their hands were occupied, gesture was not avail 
aide, and communication depended on the voice. The speech 
of children similarly emerges from emotional noises and 
impulsive bubbling, assisted by gesture. 

Passing to later ages, we cannot expect to I cam much 
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About the speech of prehistoric men. whom we know only 
by a few hours. As to the Java skull, Dr. Keith observes 
that u the region of the brain which subserves the essentially 
human gift of speech, was not ape-like in Pithecanthropus* 
The parts for .speech nre there; they are small* but dearly 
foreshadow the arrangement of convolution# seen in modern 
man, 1 ' On the other baud, 11 the higher association areas . , . 
had not reached a human level*” 1 The jaw of this skull 
not having been found, nothing can be said of its Illness for 
earning out the process of articulation. As to Eoanthropus, 
41 if our present conception of the orbital part of the third 
frontal convolution is well founded, namely , tlmt it takes 
part in the mechanism of speech* then we have grounds for 
believing that the PiJtdown man had reached that point of 
brain-development when speech had become a possibility. 
When one looks at the lower jaw, however, and the projecting 
ranine teeth, one hesitates to allow him more than a potential 
ability," 2 The jaw had not. undergone the characteristic 
changes which in modem man give freedom to the tongue 
in the articulation of words. 3 But Dr. Keith 44 cannot 
detect any feature in the frontal, parietal or occipital areas 
which clearly separate this bra in-east From modem ones. 1 * 4 
Eoonthfopus* therefore, must have had a good deal to seiv 
and p being a social animal, must have felt the need nT expres¬ 
sion; and, though he was not a direct ancestor of ours, il 
can hardly be doubted that at some period the jaws of our 
own ancestors were no better adapted than Ills to articulate 
speech- May we not infer that articulate speech, meeting 
a need of the stork, arose very gradually* and was slowly 
differentiated from some less definite and structural con¬ 
nect ion of expressive and onomatopoeic vocables,, such as 
we have seen may naturally have arisen amongst the earliest 
hunters ? Part passu the jaw was modified* 

(e) AIJ savages live by custom ■ gregarious niihnaLs have 
their customs; and in the primitive hunting-pack customs 
must have been early established as 1-4 conditions of gregori- 
mamesBJ* M. .Salomon Rrinaeh, indeed, thinks that the 

1 Antiquity vf \) fan* p. s A. Keitb, &p. rif,, p. M' x . 

5 Op. at. p. * Op, tit, p, tH + 
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anthropoid probably became human as the result of inventing 
taboos, especially in sexual relations; there was economy 
of nervous energy in Hie direction of the senses, and conse¬ 
quent enrichment of the intellect. 1 ' His hypothesis does not 
carry us far, perhaps, into the particulars of human form 
and faculty: but it contains this truth, that without the 
grow tli of customs there could have been no progress, for 
human nature: and it certainly points to the probability 
that some custom was early established with regard to 
marriage, In Prof. Westermarck’s opinion our species was 
originally monogamous. 1 Supposing this to have been the 
custom, as it is amongst many Primates, could it have 
persisted after the formation of the bun ting-pack? Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Thompson Seton, wolves pair “ probably for life ”; 
but this is disputed; and so it is whether or no the mole of 
a seasonal pair takes part in earing for the puppies. 1 Of the 
primitive human stock one may say that whilst, on the one 
hand, the association of many males and females in the 
same pack may have tended to break up the family, on the 
other hand, the long youth of the children and the parental 
rare generally characteristic of Primates would have tended 
to preserve it; that the practice of pairing requites the 
largest number of males (setting aside polyandry), and 
lessens quarrelling, and is therefore favourable to the strength 
of the pack; oiid that any custom may have been established 
that ffos most favourable to the species in its new life. The 
least probable of all conditions is promiscuity; for the 
roaring of children with their ever-lengthening youth must 
have been difficult, taxing the care or both parents. 

(if) Tiie claim to property is instinctive in most animals— 
claim to a certain territory, nr to a nest, or lair, or mate. 
Each early human pack probably claimed a certain hunting' 
range; and each family its lair, which it guarded, as our 
domestic dog guards the house. In Australia 11 every tribe 
has its own country, and its boundaries are well known; 

1 Otiforit f MylJurt ft Religion* IIL p r 430, 
a Primitive Marriage, eh. iiu 
3 Life //irior&jt of Nt&ihrm Animnlx, p< 107+ 

* Ser 1 nbovo, § 3 (1), footnote, p. 37. 
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and they arc recocted by others"; 1 and the Bushmen, 
who retained the ancient hunting-life morn perfectly thtm 
any oilier known people, arc said to have been formerly 
divided into large tribes with well-defined hunting-grounds,* 
As weapons or other implements, charms, or ornaments 
came into use, the attitude toward the territory or lair will ' 
have hern extended to in elude them; indeed, it seems to Ire 
instinctive even in lower Primates. 41 In the Zoological 
Gardens/’ says Darwin, " a monkey, which had weak teeth, 
used to break open nuts with a stone; and I was assured 
by the keepers that, after using the stone, he hid it in the 
straw, and would not let any other monkey touch it. Here, 
then, we have the idea of property," 3 Among the ha If-wolf 
train-dogs of Canada, the claims of one to property seem 
to 1* recognised by others; for a dog will defend its cache 
of food against another that ordinarily it fears; and “ the 
bigger dog rarely presses the point,” 4 The utility of keeping 
the peace within the tribe, no doubt, led to the growth of 
customs concerning property, anti to their protection by the 
social sanction, and later by the taboo, 5 For tattoo cannot 
be the origin of respect for property or for any custom : it 
implies n custom already existing, which it protects by the 
growth of a belief in sonic magical penalty that is effective 
even when there are no witnesses. Tile same utility of order 
must have established customs of dividing the kill of the 
puck : later also protected by taboo, ns we still see in many 
savage tribes. 

The attitude towards property is very variable amongst 
the tribes now known to us. Still, considering how early 
and strongly ft is manifested by children, wc may infer with 
some plausibility its antiquity in the race. The urgent desire 
of property, and tenacity in holding it, displayed by many 
individuals, though not an amiable, has been a highly useful 
trait, to which is due that aeeiunuiation of capital that has 
made possible the whole of our material and much of our 

\ Sjwrttwr and Crillnn, A ffMi Australia, n, JE*S. 

- fV, W, fitontu Natter. Racr* of Sottfh Ajrka, n, 33. 
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spiritual civilisation. Amongst barbarians it may be a 
necessary condition or social order. Had not wealth been 
highly priced amongst our own ancestors, it is him I to see 
how revenge could ever have been apj.wascd by the wcrgeld. 
The payment, indeed, was not the whole transaction; it 
implied an adcnowlcdguiciit of guilt nod of the obligation 
to make amends; but these things would not have mollified 
an enemy nurtured in the tradition of the blood-feu , i 
silver had not been dear to him. If is still accepted as 
compensation for injuries that seem difficult to measure by 
the ounce, Wealth gives rank, and gratifies not only the 
greed but also the emulative spirit of the pack, Acquisitive¬ 
ness is an essential trait of aristocracy, and adhesiveness of 
its perpetuity. Homespun prudence belongs, in our ancestry, 
to a more recent stratum of motives; we see it as a blind 
instinct in squirrels anti heavers, n quasi-instinctive pro¬ 
pensity in dogs and wolves (who hide food that the) cannot 
immediately devour); but it is not known in any anthrupou , 
and is acquired at some stage by some human races not 
by all; for it is not found in man;- extant savages. The only 
occasion on which Australian tribes show prudential foresight 
as to food is on the approach of the season of magical rites, 
when they lay in a stock of food before giving themselves 
up for weeks or mouths body and soul to tluiumaturgy. 
Prudence is not, however, merely a function of foresight or 
intelligence, or else the Irish would be ns prudent as the 
Scotch. 

( E r) The first wars, probably, were waged fur hunting- 
grounds r nncl this may have been a re vival, for the carnivorous, 
anthropoid puck* of a -state of affairs that existed amongst 
t hei r ancestors at a much earlier date; fur ha tiles for a 
fecdtng-groimd have been witnessed between troops of the 
lower Primates r Such a battle between two bands of langur 
{Svmnopithftus entettm) has been described; 2 and Darwin 
relates after Brehm how " in Abyssinia, when baboons of one 
species (C 1 . gchda) descend in troops from the mountains to 

i Sppornr and Gillen, Native Tribe# of Northern Territory of 
Australia* p. 27 . 
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plunder the Helds, they sometimes encounter troops of 
smother species (C, hamadnjas), and then a fight ensues. 
The fie hulas roll down great stones, which the Hamad rvas 
trj' to uvojil, and then both species, making n great uproar, 
rush furiously against each other.” 1 As packs of the wolf- 
ape increased in numbers and spread over the world, they 
no doubt generally came to regard one another as rivals upon 
the same footing as the great eats and packs of dogs, and 
every attempt at expansion or migration provoked a lint tic. 
Wars strengthened the internal sympathies and loyalties of 
the pack or tribe and its external antipathies, and extended 
the range and influence of the more virile and capable tribes. 

It is true that neighbouring tribes of savages are not 
now always mutually hostile. In Australia, we are told, 
local groups and adjacent tribes are usually friendly j* 
but with them the age of expansion seems to* have dosed 
some time ago, and a sort of equilibrium has been estab¬ 
lished. On the other hand, it is a shallow sort of profundity 
that insists upon interpreting every war ils a struggle for 
nutrition, an effort to solve the soeial problem, Aggressivc- 
ness and insatiable greed are characteristic of many tribes— 
passions always easily exploited by their leaders, us in the 
civilised world by dynasts and demagogues. Plethora is 
more insolent than poverty. Lust of power, of glory, of 
men' lighting is a stronger incentive than solicitude for the 
poor. 

However, in the development of society nothing has been 
so influential as war: an immense subject, for the outlines 
ol which I refer to Herbert Spencer's Political Institutions* 

{f) Most of the amusements as well ns the occupations of 
mankind depend for their zest upon the spirit of hunting and 
fighting, which they gratify and relieve, cither directly or 
in a conventionalised and symbolical way, and nt the same 
tune keep alive. Sports and games involve I lie pursuit of 
some end by skill and strategy, often the seizing upon some 
sort of prey, or slaying outright, and they give scope to 

1 of Man, ah. UL 
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emulation. Emulation is a motive in the race for wealth, 
in every honourable career* even in addiction to science and 
learning: though here the main stress is upon an instinct 
older than the pack—curiosity, a general character of the 
Primates. That children at first play alone, later play 
together, and then “ make up sides”. repeats the change 
from the comparatively solitary life nf anthropoids to the 
social life and combined activities of the hunting-pack. 
From the interest of the chase and tin; aggressiveness that is 
involved in it must be derived ail that we call “ enterprise, 
whether hcneficent or injurious ? a trait, certainly, which 
there is little reason to regard as inherited from the anthropoid 
stock. 

(g) The great amusement and pastime of feeding has. no 
doubt, descend eel to tis in unbroken tradition, through 
harvest and vintage festivals, from the unbridled indulgence 
that follower! a successful hunt. And I offer the conjecture 
that the origin of laughter and the enjoyment of broad 
humour (so often discussed) may be traced to these occasions 
of riotous exhilaration and licence. We may suppose, 
indeed. Mint these conditions began to prevail not in the 
earliest, days of the ravenous puck, but after some advance 
had been made in the customs of eating. Savages usually 
cram to reptetion when possible, and with huge gusto, for 
there may not soon be another opportunity. If uproarious 
feasting was advantageous physically and socially (as till 
recently we all thought it was), addiction to the practice 
was a "ground of survival; and laughter (a discharge of 
undirected energy, ns Spencer says), being its natural expres¬ 
sion and enhancement, shared in its perpetuation. This 
social origin agrees with the infectious ness of laughter, with 
its connection with triumph and cruelty, and with the quality 
of the jokes that still throughout the world excite most 
merriment- - practical jokes and allusions to drunkenness, the 
indecorous, the obscene. Sir Robert Walpole preferred such 
humour as the most sociable; l>ecausc in that everybody 
could take part. Many refinements have born introduced 
in polite circles; hut it is in vain that one begins a theory 
of laughter with an analysis of the genius of Molifrc. 
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Similarly, I suppose that weepingp lumen tat ion and the 
facial and bcxJiJy expressions of grief were developed by the 
social utility of common mourning in tribal defeat and 
bereavement. 

5 7, MOKAUSATXO X OF THE IIUKTERS 

We are left to speculate about the earliest growth of 
magnanimity, friendliness, compassion, general benevolence 
and other virtues* They cannot be explained merely by the 
hunting-life* which so easily accounts for greet!, cruelty, 
pride and every sort of aggressiveness. Robert Hartmann 
writes : “ It is well known that both rude and civilised peoples 
are capable of showing unspeakable and, as it is erroneously 
termed, inhuman cruelty towards each other* These acts 
of cruelty, murder and rapine are often the result of the 
inexorable logic of national characteristics and, unhappily, 
are truly human, since nothing like them can be traced in 
the animal world* It would, for instance, lie a grave mistake 
to compare a tiger with a bloodthirsty executioner of the 
Reign of Terror, since the former only satisfies his natural 
appetite in preying on other animals. The atrocities of the 
trials for witch craft, the indiscriminate .slaughter committed 
by tiie Negroes on the coast of Guinea, the sacrifice of human 
victims by the Khonds, the dismemberment of living men by 
the Rattus, find no parallel in the habits of animals in their 
savage state. And such a comparison is, above all, im¬ 
possible in the case of anthropoids, which display no hostility 
toward men or other animals unless they are first attacked- 
In tikis respect the anthropoid ape stands upon a higher plane 
than many men ." 1 Are we, then, to explain the more amiable 
side of human nature, partly at least, by derivation from 
the frugivorotis Primates, extensively modified by our wolfish 
adaptation, but surviving as latent character? 

(flj Several further consideration* may be offered to account 
for the growth of what we call humanity* (i) The lung 
non age of human children is favourable to the attachments 
of family life, and such attachments may under certain 

1 Anthropoid Apes f pp, £U4-£* 
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conditions be capable of extension beyond the family; but 
I cannot trace the whole flood of altruistic regard to the sole 
source of maternal or parental love, f ii) Friendliness mid the 
disposition to mutual aid are so useful to a hunting-pack 
that is not merely seasonal but permanent (ns I take otirs 
to have been), both to individuals and to the pack as a 
whole, within certain limits (as that the wounded, siek, or 
aged must not amount to mi encumbrance), that we may 
suppose natural selection to have favoured the growth of 
effective sympathy, not. merely in mutual defence, but so 
far as it is actually found at present in backward tribes. 
It nowhere seems to be excessive; and its manifestation in 
some civilised races seems to depend not upon a positive 
increase of benevolence in the generality, but (in) upun the 
breaking down here and there of conditions that elsewhere 
oppose and inhibit it. Thus the generosity, mercy and 
magnanimity that constitute the chivalrous ideal, depend 
(I believe) upon the attainment by a class of such undis¬ 
puted superiority that there is no occasion for jealousy or 
rivalry m relation to other classes; for should the superiority 
be disputed, these virtues quickly disappear. Similarly, 
what have been called the “ slavish virtues 5t of charity, 
humility, iong-sulfering may arixe amongst those who are 
free from rivalry, because they have no hope of aggrandise¬ 
ment in wealth or honour* and who Imvc indeed suffered 
lung* With the interfusion of classes, their virtues interfuse; 
for they have a common rout, and are active, provided that 
circumstances do not inhibit them, 

(iv) But since in individuals our complex: nature varies 
in all directions, and amongst the rest in the direction of 
benevolence; and since any organ or quality that varies 
is apt to continue to do so, and may go on varying even 
beyond the limits of biological utility ; why in human life 
may not this happen With benevolence (or with any other 
passion or virtue); so that in some men it expands with 
wonderful richness and beauty even to the sacrifice of them¬ 
selves—nay, hy excessive clemency or generosity, even to 
tLie injury of the tribe or of the race? 

(6) The moral sense or conscience has been discussed by 
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Darwin 1 c4i emfcirivdy from the side of natural history”; 
sn as this b the way of considering human tint Lire Ln the 
present bonk, I shall epitomise Ills account of it; which 
seems to he true, and to which I see little bo add. He finds 
four chief conditions of the growth of a moral sense: (a) the 
social instincts lend an animal to take pleasure in the society 
of its fellows, to sympathise with them and to help them. 
(A) When the mind b highly developed, images of past 
actions and motives continually recur; 41 and that feeling 
of dissatisfaction or even misery wh ich invariably results * * . 
from any dissatisfied instinct would arise as often as it was 
perceived that the enduring and always present social instinct 
had yielded to some other instinct, at the time stronger, hut 
neither enduring in its nature nor leaving behind it a very 
vivid impression **■—as with anger or greed, (c) After language 
has been acquired, public opinion can In: expressed, and 
becomes the paramount guide of action; though still 11 our 
regard for the approbation and disapprobation of our fellows 
depends on sympathy* 11 fd) Social instinct, sympathy and 
obedience to the judgment of the community are strengthened 
by the formation of habit. Darwin then proves successively 
these four positions* 

Seeing the stress here laid Upon sympathy, it may make 
the matter dearer if Wc observe that the word occurs in 
different senses—for the participation in another T s satisfaction 
or distress (emotional sympathy) and readiness to help 
(effective sympathy); and these are the meanings under (a), 
the first of the above heads; and, again* fur the knowledge 
that there are ideas or judgments in another’s mind together 
with approval or disapproval of our actions; and this is 
tile meaning under (e)* the third head* But knowledge of 
another's thoughts is not sympathy, except so far as, being 
accompanied with assent to his judgment, there is participation 
in his feelings of approval or disapproval; and, if we dissent 
from his judgment, there may, indeed, lie perceptive sympathy 
ns to his feelings, but there is no emotional sympathy or 
participation in them—there is rather fear or resentment. 

It is necessary to bear in mind that perception of another's 

1 iAjccjpi of AfaWj n\\ n ;v r . 
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feelings, participation in them ant! impulse to help or relieve 
arc separable processes* and that perceptive sympathy is 
ns active in cruelty as in generosity or mercy* 

It may be added that (b), the second of the four conditions 
assigned by Darwin os determining the growth of the mom! 
sense or conscience, accounts more especially for ±L remorse 
of conscience ”; and that (c) + the third condition, explains 
that tone of authority attaching to conscience on which 
Dish op Du tier laid so much stress* 1 

How early the mural sense began to form itself in our stock 
cannot be estimated because it must have been a very 
gradual process* Probably the rudiments of it appeared in 
the family life of the ape even before our differentiation; 
and the authoritative character of conscience established 
itself under the discipline of the hunting-pack before there 
was much development of mind (for dogs know what theft 
is), and under pressure of a public opinion that managed to 
express itself without language. In an original and sug¬ 
gestive book - Mr. Trotter has shown that a herd (pack* 
tribe or nation) necessarily approves of whatever actions arc 
done in its interest* as good or right, mid disapproves of the 
contrary actions as had or wrong* Confident that its beliefs 
and customs arc good and right, the peek persecutes dissenters 
and nonconformists. 41 Good 5 * is a relative idea. “*The 
good are good warriors and hunters/ said a Pawnee chief; 
whereupon the author who mentions the saying remarks 
that this would also be the opinion of a wolf if he could 
express ft,” 3 Hence we may guess the principal contents 
of the primitive categorical imperative. The study of 
Ethnology and History enables us to trace the modification 
and enrichment of those contents under varying conditions 
of culture, and for the results of such study I refer to Edward 
Westcrmarek'.s Origin and Devd&pmcnl of Moral / deax. 

(c) After the introduction of agriculture, the stress of 
natural selection was in certain directions altered* At first, 
indeed t most agricultural work, probably* was done by 
women; hut in its progress it fell extensively into the bauds 

1 tieftnam till Httimtn A'of Lrrc. J Tfw Ihrd lilatiuzC 
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of men; and then advantage accrued tu those tribes that 
were capable of steady industry and prudence* The new 
employ men t decreased aggression on tiic principle that, 41 had 
Alexander been holding the plough, he could not have nun 
his friend Chius through with a spear/’ The sick and aged 
were now less an encumbrance than they had been to hunters. 
Those who could not endure a settled life wandered away 
in their old pursuits. The more aggressive chins slaughtered 
one another in the vendetta. Social pressure arid hanging 
eliminated many of the more idle, improvident, dishonest 
and unruly* whose instincts resisted “ accommodation.” 
The mure neighbourly and co-opera Live tended to predominate. 
As civilisation intensifies, the numerous ways of getting a 
livelihood* which {as we have seen) derive their motive-force 
from the spirit of the pack, gratify that spirit under so many 
disguises and with so little direct personal collision, as to he 
compatible w ith a great deal of friendliness and benevolence; 
and cu~ operation* direct or indirect, steadily increases, 

(d) Increasing capacity of forming ideas of remute ends 
and of co-ordinating many activities in their pursuit, implies 
the inhibition of many aggressive or distracting impulses, 
and constitutes an automatic control. And although it is 
now fashionable to depreciate the power of intelligence in 
hum an life, surely, its development has had great influence* 

As men come to foresee the many consequences of action 
they learn to modify and regulate It, as each foreseen conse¬ 
quence excites some impulse, cither retriforcing or inhibiting 
action. Reflection upon our lot has done much to ameliorate 
it. The “conditions of gregariousness 11 (to use W. K * 
Clifford's definition of morality) have been expounded by 
the more penetrating and comprehensive minds—prop!ids, 
poets* philosophers; and some disciples have understood 
them and have pel'suaded many to believe* Nor have such 
luminaries arisen only m the later phases nf culture when 
their writings hove been delivered or their sayings recorded. 
Probably it was some one man who First pointed out to a 
tribe that had ignored the fact* that whether a wrong had 
been done by accident or on purpose affected the agent's 
guilt and ought to affect the penalty exacted* Some one 
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man* probably* first saw wliftt injustice is often disguised by 
the specious equality of tlui far tflliQiii# * another first t ried 
to assuage the bitterness of a vendcitu by appointing com- 
pc ii sat ion; another* perhaps first proposed to substitute 
animal for human sacrifice, or 8 puppet for ;i slave* And 
when we read the lists of sagacious proverbs that have been 
collected from many savage triljes* we must consider that 
it w’as by eminent individuals that those sayings were first 
uttered one by one % individuals with the gifts o! insight arid 
expression to summarise the experience of a whole tribe in 
memo ruble words, rude forerunners of our prophets and 
philosophers. 


§ H* iNTLUEKCE OF THE IMAGINARY ENVIRONMENT 

Tlie necessity of learning the whole art of hunting from its 
rudiments* without the help of instinct or tradition, by sheer 
observation* memory and inference* put extraordinary stress 
upon the brain. At first by knowledge, strategy, co-operation 
and persistence of will, later by devising w eapons and snares, 
evolving language and discovering the ways of making and 
utilising fire, man found means of entirely changing the 
conditions of his life; but this would have been impossible 
without a great development of his brain * and, accord!ugly* 
it appears that Eoanthropus, at the beginning of the Pleisto¬ 
cene* had a skull with three times the cubic capacity of the 
anthropoids, With the growth of the bruin came a eon* 
Liuuully increasing fecundity of ideas* 44 Pdtdown man saw r , 
heard, fell, thought* and dreamt much as we do.” 1 The 
use of ideas is to foresee events and prepare for them before¬ 
hand : the great nd vantage of distauec-aemes over contact- 
senses, Es to give mi animal time to adapt its actions to 
deferred events; and ideas give this power in a vastly higher 
degree. So far the utility of brains and ideas seems obvious. 
But in order that ideas may Ik i useful in this way, they 
must (one would suppose) represent ami anticipate the 
actual course of events. If they falsely indicate tine order 
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of nature, or even beings and actions that do not exist at 
all, idem may seem to be worse tlian useless. 

Now, when we turn to the lowest existing savages, they 
arc found to possess, in comparison with apes, a considerable 
fecundity of Ldeasj constituting, on Die one hand, a good 
stock of common sense, or knowledge of the properties and 
activities of the things and animals around them, and of 
how to deal with them, which enables them to carry on the 
affairs of a life mucJi more complex and continuous than 
any animal's: but including, on the other bund, a strange 
collection of beliefs about magic and spirits, which entirely 
nos represent the course of nalurc and Die effective population 
I tJlc " a| W* Tiicsc latter beliefs, or imaginative delusions, 
hamper them in so many ways, waste so nmeJi time, lead 
them sometimes into such dark and cruel practices, that 
one may be excused for wondering whether their bigger 
brains can have been, on the whole, of any biological advan¬ 
tage to them in comparison with the anthropoids. The 
anthropoids live by common sense. So do savages, and they 
have much mom of it; hut the anthropoids seem not to fie 
troubled by magic and animism. YVe must suppose that 
the common sense of primitive man increased age by age 
a* he became more and more perfectly adapted to the hunt-’ 
iiig-Jifc, and that at some stage his imagination Ijogan to 
falsify the relations of tilings and the powers of nature. It 
seems that Jin agination-beliefs depend chi e fly upon the 
influence of desire and fear, suggestibility, hasty genrraJisu- 
trsm, and the deduction of reasoning by analogy. At what 
sLuge imaginations, thus divorced from reality, began to 
influence human life, It is impossible to say; but it cannot 
he less than half a million years ago. if Dr. Keith savs) 
Loanthropus, 100,000 years ago, “thought and dreaml 
mueh a, we do/* Why did not such delusions hinder our 
development? Or did they promote it? 

The first consideration is, tlmt biological adaptation is 
nearly always a compromise : if uny organ or faculty be 
useful on the whole, in spite of some disutility, its increase 
favours the survival of those in whom it Increases; mid 
tins is true of the brain and its thinking. The second is. 
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that nearly till the magical and animistic beliefs and practices 
that arc socially destructive, probably belong to a sttige of 
human life that is attained long after our difleraitiatmn 
has been established, and when some progress has been made 
in arts and customs. Savages of the lowest culture have 
few beliefs that can be culled positively injurious, lalisman* 
and spells, not by themselves relied upon, but only acker- 
tit ion* to common-sense actions, give confidence without 
weakening endeavour. To curse, or to “ point the »ne, 
does not create but merely expresses u malevolent purpose; 
and, altliough sometimes fatal by suggestion, is on the whole 
better than to assassinate. Taboos do more good by pro¬ 
tecting person and property and custom than they do harm 
by restricting the use of foods. Belief in imaginary evils 
waiting upon secret sins exerts, whilst supported by sociu 
unanimi ty, a control upon all kinds of behaviour ; it is the 
beginning of the ” religious sanction/ 1 and one sort of con- 
science. The dread of spirits that pru-wl tit night keeps people 
jit the family-cave or by the campfire; and that is the 
best place for them. Many rites and observances arc sanitary. 
Totemmn rarely does my ham, and may once have usefully 
symbolised the unity of social group*. Totemic and magical 
dances give excellent physical training, promote the spirit 
of co-operation, arc a sort of drill; and (hhc all art) p whilst 
indulging, they also restrain imagination by imposing upon 
it definite forms. For a lung time there was no special 
profession of wizard or priest, with whose appearance most 
of the evil of magic and animism originates; though probably 
even they generally do more good than harm by their courage 
and sagacity, by discovering drugs and poisons by laying 
ghosts, and by their primitive studio* in medicine and 
psychology. 

The wizard* however, and the priest, who could never have 
existed but for the prevalent beliefs in Magic and Animism, 
have a further and far more important function in human 
life*, namely, the organisation, or rather reorganisation o! 
society. The organisation of the hunting-pack described 
above was liable through several causes to fall asunder. Some 
of Lkese causes are obvious : (n) The improvement of weapons 
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and snares and discovery of poisons made very small parties, 
or even single families, self sufficing—as among tkcEushmcn 
(though they sometimes assembled for a grand hunt), 1 (h) 
Failure of game from desiccation, as in Australia, or because 
the tribe has been driven into a poor country like Tierra del 
Fuego; so that a small population is scattered over a wide 
arcn p and reduced to a greater or less dependence on “ collect¬ 
ing-” (c} The adoption of even a primitive agrieulturai or 
pastoral life may make hunting a secondary interest. In 
such cases the natural leaders of a clan are no longer (as in 
the old pack) plainly indicated: and if society is to lx* saved 
from anarchy, some new control must establish itself for the 
preservation of tradition and custom. Conceivably this 
happened in several ways; but m fact (I believe) we know 
of only one* namely: First* the rule of wizards, who are 
chiefly old men credited with mysterious power that makes 
the boldest tribesman quail* such as the headmen and elders 
of nu Australian tribe. In New Guinea, too, and much of 
Melanesia, the power of rulers, even though recognised as of 
noble birth, depends chiefly upon their reputation for Magic. 
And among the Rush men secrets about poisons and antidotes 
and colours for painting (probably considered magical) were 
heirlooms in certain families of chiefs, and gave them caste* 2 
Secondly, at a later stage, as the belief in ghosts more and 
more prevails, and ancestral ghosts are worshipped, and 
ghosts of heroes or chiefs become veritable gods* the priests 
who celebrate their worship strengthen the position of chiefs 
or kings descended from these gods* and help to maintain 
more comprehensive and coherent governments than those 
established upon Magic only; though to these later forms, 
also, mid to Religion itself magical beliefs contribute their 
support. The inevitable development of illusory imagina¬ 
tions along with common sense, then* assisted early and 
also later culture, because they preserved order and cohesion 
by re-a musing the ancient submission and loyalty of the 
pack. For common sense is always limited to present con¬ 
ditions* it could never have foreseen the dependence of 

1 Ct. \L TfimL / fi-utfrrit aiul EthntUfkjij South Ajrkit, p, J1 

Mi, U\ Status Nntiiw Race* nf Etoulh Africa, p. 7fl* 
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human life upon order and the necessity of maintaining 
cohesion even at great immediate sacrifices. These interests 
were, therefore* served indirectly through delusions; natural 
selection must, within certain limits, have favoured the super* 
stitions, Excessively imaginative and superstitious tribes 
may sometimes have been eliminated; for common sense also 
has biological utility. Rut s perverse as it may seem, imagina¬ 
tions utterly false have had their share in promoting “ pro¬ 
gress ”: ^operating with agriculture and trade* magic, 
religions and the fine arts have, by supporting government 
and civil order, helped in accommodating us, and even in 
some measure adapting us, to our present condition, such as 
it is* 


CHAPTER III 

BELIEF AND SUPERSTITION 

§ I. SuFEBSTtttQS 

Inasmuch as the influence nf superstition up on the history 
ol society can hardly ho esutggerated, it must be worth while 
to inquire into its origin and nuture. But thin inquiry leads 
into n quagmire of ambiguous words : and to attempt to 
drJirce them for nil purposes would entangle the discussion 
in endless controversies. So it will lx- best to explain merely 
in what sense certain words will be used in this book. “ Super¬ 
stition/* for example, means in common use [I think) false 
beliefs concerning supernatural powers, esprrroily such as 
are regarded as socially injurious, and particularly as leading 
to obscurantism or cruelty : but it is often extended to cover 
he lit-is of a negligible or frivolous kind, such as stories about 
" fairy-rings,” or the unhickiiiess of seeing the new moon 
for the first time through glass. Plainly the injurious ness 
of a false belief is often in dispute, and at any rate is a question 
of time anil place* i4 Superstition,” then, is here used merely 
as a c ollective term for the subjects of the ensuing chapters-— 
Magic (or the belief in occult forces) and Animism (or 1 lit? 
belief in the activity of spirits). 

The consequences of n belief again, whether good or evil, 
cannot affect its psychological character : in trying to explain 
its nature and origin, one cannot take account of its social 
values. The explanation of superstitions must hold of 
a]J false beliefs, whatever their utility or disutility. Nny, 
further, whether n belief is false or true does not necessarily 
affect its psychological character : for n man may hold two 
doctrines, one true and the other false, both derived from the 
sincere testimony of the same person, and he may not be 
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able to discern any diflcrencc in the degrees of confidence 
with which he hold-s them or in their influence upon his con¬ 
duct* The understanding of false belief* then, requires an 
examination of belief in general* 

Still, whilst in the mind of any given man a true and a 
fake belief may have the same character and origin* considered 
generally they must surely have different origins and grounds; 
and to make the sequel clearer, I will anticipate its conclusions 
so far as to say that true beliefs seem to test on perception 
or inferences verified by perception, and false beliefs seem to 
depend upon imagination that cannot l>c verified. This 
general statement will need several qualifications. But I 
rely upon it at present so far ns to say that superstitions nre 
essential I v jtnnginati on -bel iefs, 

Wc shall find that these superstitions, though often held 
by whole tribe* with the utmost assurance* differ in some subtle 
way from the perception-beliefs of their common sense* 
as that “ fire burns " and that * 4 water quenches fire. 1 * They 
are unstable : (1) they become active on occasions, and other¬ 
wise are apt to be forgotten—as ghosts ore only thought of 
at night. (2) They arc modifiable merely for the sake uf 
economy or other convenience* [3) They lose their hold on 
a tribe, fall off and die in course of time without any change 
in the evidence for them. (4) They depend a good deal upon 
the assent of a crowd* (£) They often vary in neighbouring 
countries or families* or amongst the members of a family* 
This is not like common sense* Superstitions or imagination- 
beliefs ore unstable, in spite of being often held with great 
obstinacy (so that people die for them), and of their enduring* 
in the simpler forms and at a certain level of social life* for 
thousands of years. There is something wanting in the hold¬ 
fast or anchorage of imagination-beliefs* 

It is necessary to explain what I mean by “ imagination.*’ 

£ 2r Imagination 

Is it enough to define u imagination ” as merely the having 
of mental 41 images.” pictures before the mind's eye? This 
wouid confine imagination to visual representations, to the 
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exclusion of midltnry. olfactory, etc., which are all a man 
bom blind can have, and which sometimes occur to those 
who Call sec, though the visual arc commonest. The word 
“ Images,” therefore, is sometimes used to cover nil these 
modes of representation r though “ phantasmatn " would be 
better* 

Again, n mental image or phantasm, visual or auditory, is 
improperly called an imagination, if there is nothing more than 
the reproduction of a single seme-quality. Imaginations 
represent not abstract sensations, but perceptions. To see 
an armed knight is not merely to have a visual impression 
of hi nip but to perceive a living, solid, heavy object definitely 
in space; and imagination reproduces the whole of this* 
and otherwise would he quite uninteresting* What would 
the tournament in Ivanhoc amount to if tlie knights were 
only phantoms ¥ 

Further, imagination, merely as a reproduction of percep¬ 
tion* is not distinguished from memory; hut, in use. the two 
are always contrasted. Memories ore recognised (in their 
complete form} as returning to us from earlier experience, 
both their component pictures and the order of them, and 
they are relatively stable; imaginations ore felt to be more 
or less novel, and can easily I jo modified. Probably all the 
elements of an imagination might have occurred in a memory; 
but the arrangement of lhose elements is often so different 
from any actual experience as to ha flic every attempt to redis¬ 
tribute them amongst their sources* Hence, m normal cases, 
our attitudes toward a memory and toward an imagination 
ore entirely different. If a seeming memory prove false, 
we .say ft was only an imagination. 

But* once more* a good many men never have images or 
phnniasmata (except words), or very few or faint ones, or 
only when falling asleep, and so on. Yet they are not wanting 
in imagination; words or other signs serve them instead of 
images to carry all meanings (the important matter); they 
enter into the spirit of poetry find literary fiction* so that 
imagination may lie active without images* And the fact 
seems to he that the effectiveness of mental processes depends 
very little upon ph&ntosmata* hut upon something much 
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deeper in the mind; and that there exist in men nil degrees 
of concrete representative power, from those who picture 
everything they think of with vivid and definite detail, down, 
through many stages of decree sing realisation, to those who 
have only faint or fragmentary “ images,” nr even none at 
all : without its bring possible to say (at present) that one 
type of mind is better or lverst than another; though they 
may lie adapted to different tasks. 

Expectation and reasoning, which are closely allied (for 
every definite expectation is a sort of inference), are often 
carried on in pictures—” picture thinking and this also 
is called imagination. Tyndall’s brilliant address on The 
Scicntifit Uses of the Imagination is well known. It greatly 
helps some men in thinking to form pictures of what they 
think about, such as a machine or an anatomical specimen, 
ns if they had the- thing before them; or even of an atom, 
which no man ever has licfore him, and which cannot lx? 
imagined by reproducing the precept, but only by constructing 
a picture from much grosser materials according to concepts. 
The picture thus formed necessarily falls short in some ways 
of the thing thought nr meant, and can only br prevented 
from misleading us by guarding it with definitions nr rules 
or abstract ideas; and this shows that the effectiveness of 
thought, the deeper process mentioned above, is a concatena¬ 
tion or evolution of meanings or general ideas, and that it is, 
In part, by illustrating these that pictures arc useful; they' 
also serve to fix attention, as words do. 

Thus reasoning may express itself by imagination. On 
the other hand, imagination is more frequently contrasted with 
reason, as dealing in fiction, not reality. Our confusion is 
shown thus j to call nn historian imaginative is depreciatory; 
yet it is as bod to say he is wanting in imagination. In the 
latter ease, we mean that lie fails adequately to conceive 
the events he treats of; in the former, that he embellishes or 
distorts them with on verifiable representations. 

Again, the term “ imagination ” is sometimes confined to 
intellectual processes in the line arts: dramas, novels, etc., 
arc works of imagination. Now dramas and novels all pro¬ 
ceed upon one method, namely: they begin by stating or 
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insinuatin'; tui hj^othtsis concerning certain persons in n 
given situation, and then deducing (that is reasoning out) 
the consequences, occasionally helping the plot by further 
assumptions : at least that is how it appears, though probably 
the main incident of the plot is thought of first, and then 
nn hypothesis is framed that conveniently lends up to it. 
And if the reasoning is feeble, and if the subsidiary assump¬ 
tions arc too numerous or too facile, we soy the work is flimsy 
or improbable—allowing for the genre / for a romance is 
not expected to be as probable as a modern novel, Giittwcr's 
Travels afford the most perfect example of this method; 
for each voyage begins with a frank absurdity— men six 
inches or sixty tret high, a Hying island, rational horses; 
but this being granted, the sequel makes tolerable logic. 
Well, many scientific investigations seem to follow exactly 
the same method—begin with an hypothesis, deduce the 
consequences, and occasionally help out the argument with 
further hypotheses (though that is not all); and here again 
the conclusion is usually thought of first, and tile hypothesis 
in* putt’d to explain it. If it lie said that the scientist believes 
his hypothesis to lie true, whilst the romancer does not, it 
may he replied that the scientist sometimes expressly warns 
us [hat Iiis assumption is only a “working hypothesis,” 
which may not be true (though he thinks it may be), whereas 
early epic poets and minstrels often regarded their w T ork as 
by no means without a foundation in fact. 

Imagination and reasoning, then, are closely allied or 
interwoven, and the contrasting of them depends entirely 
tipon this, that there is a sense in which imagination is not 
a presentation of truth or matter-of-fact, whether it is believed 
to be or not; and a sense in which reasoning is devoted solely 
to the discovery nf truth concerning facts, and to that end 
is protected by a methodology, care fully com paring its 
premises, carp fully verifying its conclusions; whereas the 
imagination that is contrasted with reasoning knows nothing 
of a methodology nor of verification* Even the modern 
novelist, a great part of whose hypothesis is usually true— 
the present state of society, facts of history or geography, 
etc.,— does not pretend to present a truth of fact. It belongs 
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to Ms art to play at reason in#; he h as learnt to play the game 
very well; but it remains play : he aims at and attains not 
truth but verisimilitude. And when wc look back on the 
history of fiction we see (on the whole) the verisimilitude 
growing, age by age, slighter sad fainter; till in early romance 
and poetry it is disturbed and broken and destroyed by stories 
about monsters, impossible heroes, magicians and gods, 
believed at one time to be true, and just the same as stories 
still believed by barbarians and savages, but which we believe 
no longer* 

It h such stories as these last, including all superstitions, 
that I especially call “ imaginatmn-belieft/* The term 
includes all false beliefs, but with lhe rest I am not directly 
concern cel. How are imagination-belief* possible? 

§ 3. Belief 

Relief is here used to denote the attitude of mind in which 
perceptions are regarded as real, judgments ns true of matters- 
uf-fuct t actions and events as about to have certain results. 
It is a serious and respectful attitude; for matter-of-fact 
compels us to adjust our behaviour to it. whether we have 
power to alter it or not. Hume describes belief as having 
a certain force, vivacity, solidity, firmness, steadiness; 
influence and importance in governing our actions 1 " ; 1 and 
these terms are quite just, hut most of them arc synonyms; 
ond the whole dictionary will not make anybody understand 
what belief is who has never felt ft* However, there is no 
such person P 

The quality of this attitude (or the “ feeling ss of it) as a 
specific 11 state of consciousness ir is difficult to observe, 
because (like pleasure or displeasure) It is always marginal 
to something else in the focus of attention, some object* 
judgment or action; but we can appreciate it in its variations 
by considering the very different degrees of “ force,steadiness, 11 
etc., which characterise several beliefs regarded as more or 
less probable. The degree of belief might to correspond with 

i Hreoflfc of Human Nature, Prtrt HI. f 7 + For the recent 
psychology uf Relief see JWnra Sidly'p The Unman Mind, ch. xiih* 

sad James Ward's Ptychofopical Prinripfc#, pfo. xiv. 
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the weight of evidence: if evidence for any judgment is 
complete and uneontra dieted, it may Ije catted 1. and the 
corresponding state of mind should be “ certainty"; if 
evidence for it there is none, or if evidence for the contradictory 
judgment is complete, it may be called 0, and the state of 
mind “disbelief*” Between these extremes there is room 
for an infinite series of fractions, and fur corresponding shades 
fpf doubt (which* of course, do not really occur); and in the 
middle, at I, t here should lx? suspension of judgment. But 
ma^t of these refined attitudes arc the luxury of a few men 
severely trained in estimating evidence, and by them enjoyed 
oidv in the departments they have been trained in. For 
the mass 0 f mankind, a very few shades of confidence or 
dubiety till up thdr scale uf judgment-values * and these 
may be far from corresponding as they should do with the 
quantity or quality of the evidence; and the nearest they 
get to suspension of judgment is a state of hesitation between 
alternatives that by turns seem equally likely. Disbelief, 
though tire opposite logically to belief, as rejection to accept¬ 
ance, has, nevertheless, much in common with it—the char¬ 
acter of Mnality uud positive ness, which is often (perl nips 
always) derived from belief in something else which is 
incompatible with the given judgment. 

^ hen the attitude of belief is established in one's mind 
by evidence dearly conceived* whether by the examination 
uf facts or the weighing of arguments, St is called 11 conviction*” 
and mi h the process of bringing it about; but if it results 
from cimsiderations imperfectly appreciated, and from 
emotional appeals, especially when urged by another person, 
it may be called ^ persuasion,” though the word describes 
the process rather than the result. Most imagination-beliefs, 
including all superstitions, are persuasions. 

It is generally admitted that the test uf the strength nf 
one T s belief is. its influence upon our actions—where the test 
is practicable* With full belief one acts i,L confidently 1+ 

(a significant verbal proposition I); in doubt* hesitatingly 
or cautiously* in disbelief, not at ulJ + or in the sense of the 
contrary belief. But we cannot always judge of a man’s 
beliefs from his actions; for he may be actuated by several 
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beliefs and we do not know what they ^ *t'nl popular 
Tetianl that involve no loxs or hardship may express mere 

‘‘^TherT^rkittd of imagination-belief, and the pmest kiml 
which has nothing to do with evidence: it is oflcl ‘ jll j 
" make-believe " or “ play-belief": the entering into or 
contemplating some activity, which we know to hnvcM 
direct tearing on our necessary interests, with us inut i art 
and absorption as if it were the only important thing U the 
world* as in games and sports, especially m drama am 
romance. This is one of the many things that do not 
because they are so common; and the usual (and probe 
the true) explanation of it is, that this state o m'' 1 ' “ 

the utmost utility in giving zest to ploy, especially in * 
youth. For many animals share m tins spirit; mid tin . * 

of the higher animals, which enjoy a long pro ceted vo , 
pass the time chiefly at ploy, and thereby develop ^ tram 
all their faculties, physical and mental. It somewhut oullas 
youth in mativ animals, and conspicuously m ourselves, 
sonic Having nothing better to do (and they might do worseh 
and Others relieving from time to tune the strain or ted.um 
of work and, in some sort, prolonging youth into middle a„c, 
till play becomes gradually less engrossing. 

This play-belief depends entirely upon imaginative v-sertc- 
nicnt; and it shows that the attitude of belief may he adopted 
vohmtanlv, or fall upon us (ns it were) by surprise and main¬ 
tain itself for a time ill great strength ; With man; at a melo¬ 
drama it runs to anxiety, weeping and anguish; mid uns 
not only without evidence, hut in spite of the knowledge tliat 
this is London, whose magistrates would never permit suen 
doings : only one forgets London, with all its dull conventions 
of law and order. Attention is engrossed by the play. 

Play-belief has the same traits as were said above to mark 
superstitions : (1) it becomes active on occasions, and other 
wise disappears; (2) it is always modifiable for convenience 
or by n change of taste; (3) it loses its hold and tends to dw 
out in ft muu an time fjoes on; (t) it is strciigUiciiet p - . 
assent of an excited crowd; (3) the objects of such beliefs 
are very variable, Wc shall find that m other ways there 
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is Q close alliance between superstition anti play. But, cer¬ 
tainly, superstition lias a much deeper hold upon our nature; 
for it not only excites fear and anxiety, but itself is bom of 
those passions : the desire of security and confidence, the 
dread of impending and unknown perils* these are its life 
and strength. So that the wonder is that superstitions arc 
not more enduring. And the truth seems to be that the 
tendency to adopt superstitions docs endure at a certain level 
of mentality, though particular superstitious beliefs tire 
mutable; just as in the individual, a disposition to play 
outlasts many particular modes of recreation. 

Belief, then, is an attitude of mind in which wc may line! 
ourselves for good reasons, or fur bad reasons, or for none 
at all; sometimes even slipping into it voluntarily or involun¬ 
tarily when we know the situation is unreal; indeed, an atti¬ 
tude iu which, in play or earnest, we pass our lives, unless 
something happens to arouse doubt or criticism. 


g 4 + Causes ana Ghounds of Belief 

The source, direct or indirect, of nil belief is perception. 
In perception must be included, for subjective studies, intro¬ 
spection: though being difficult to keep steady* to repeat 
and to compare with the observation of other minds* it carries 
le^s conviction* As to perception we say that i+ seeing is 
believing "; and, in fact, an object holds the eye in a wav 
that vouches for iLs own reality; but, if wc suspect that our 
eyes deceive us, reassurance comes with the handling of the 
thing. Belief has sometimes been discussed as if it were 
chiefly concerned with ideas or the relations uf ideas; and 
systems of philosophy have sought justification in the coher¬ 
ence of ideas, with little or no regard (not to say with con¬ 
tempt) for the coherence of ideas with perceptions* But 
nearly the whole of every man’s life (savage nr philosopher} 
passes in an at tit u tie uf unquestioning belief in the evidence 
of his senses; and it is thence that belief extends to ideas 
on a presumption! of their representing reality* We know 
that a perception may be fallible, but perceptions and the 
comparison of perceptions in the long run override everything 
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(■I 1,(1; uiuL experimental methods consist iu taking precautions 
against the errors of jHJrception, and in bringing every hypo¬ 
thesis to the test of perception. _ 

Further causes of belief are either Evidentiary, winch 
(though often misleading) may generally be justified.00 
reflection as raising fcomc degree of probability, anti wnicli 
may, therefore* be tailed “grounds”; or Non-cvidentiary P 
nvliifli (though very influential) cannot, on reflection, be 
just lik'd us having tiny logical voluc, and are, therefore, eawscs 
only and not grounds. 

( 1 ) Evidentiary grounds of belief are (u) memory, which 
is plainly indispensable if we are to learn by experience; ami 
(*) testimony, which must be trusted if language is not to Ik 
usd css 0 nd soeiu 1 cu- operatioi 1 i impossible : hot h t hese grounds 
are supposed to rest upon tile primary rock of previous per¬ 
cept inn, but are slippery and treacherous. Memory is only 
valid so far as it truthfully represents original experience, 
oml testimony only so far us it presents (i) a valid memory, 
(ii) correctly reported. Hence in serious matters precautions 
must be taken against their fallibility: otherwise they are 
not good evidence. A specious memory, so fur as it is false, 
is imagination; and false testimony, so far as it reports (■) 
a false memory or (ii) mi invention of the reporter, is also 
imagination. Testimony gathers force, as u cause of belief, 
with the numbers and consideration of those who support 
it, and is especially strengthened by their unanimity; but, 
as o ground of belief, it depends only on their knowledge 
and truthfulness. A third ground of belief is (c) inference; 
which is necessary to all original adjustment ot our conduct 
to the future or to unperceived circumstances, but highly 
fallible, and constituting the chief problem for the exercise 
of Logic when that science arises: especially to explain the 
conditions of valid observations anil experiments, of proba¬ 
bility, of the conclusion of an argument being covered by its 
premises, and of the sufficiency of verification. False 
inferences that cannot be verilicii arc i magi nations. 

As the growing mind of society deals with true beliefs 
they are piled up and classified in systems of science and 
philosophy: in which systems each belief or judgment 
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strengthens and is strengthened by the rest. Even without 
systematisation, the mere structural simihmty of judgments, 
formed unconsciously on the same implicit principles of 
causation urtd classification, throws them into those l^se 
apperceptive masses which we call “common sense.” Such 
systems or mnvses p whether of science or uf cuuiinoii sense, 
readily assimilate and confirm new inferences having the 
some character, and offer resistance to alt inferences having 
a different structure, such as those about magic and spirits. 
The selective power of these apperceptive masses over novel 
ideas constitutes “ understanding^ and is the plain solid 
man's substitute for Logie; and so it is with in any scientists p 
who often neglect the abstract study of Logic* For these 
systems or masses of experience lire the substance of Logic and 
Methodology, wliieh are their skeletons aljstractcd from them- 
They are the basis of all effective comparison and criticism; 
agreement or disagreement with them is tile test of truth 
or error* It is the chief defect of common sense that the 
verification of its judgments depends almost entirely upon 
repetition of experiences {what Logicians call “simple enumera¬ 
tion without that analysis of observations which alone 
enu show the necessary relations of facts; but tins defect 
is in some measure remedied in good minds by that power 
of unfon iiuluted ideas of natural order, the result of un- 
conscious analysis, wliieh wc call “ good judgment ”—;i 
powLT which the fortunate possessor may be unable tu 
explain* 

(-) Ntin*evidentiary cutises of belief arc all reducible to 
bud observations, imagination and the causes that excite 
imagination; and bud observations are caused by false 
imaginations as to the meaning of sense-data. If it should 
seem to any one that since imagination consists of ideas It 
must be by nature incompatible with intense belief, we must 
consider that memory* the effects of testimony, and inferences 
also consist entirely of ideas; so that in that character they 
du not differ from irmigiiiutiou. Even perception depends 
lor its meaning upon implicit idcas B and erroneous perception 
is due to erroneous ideas* The weakness of imuginutiun¬ 
belief which (despite its frequent intensity) always in time 

Q 
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becomes manifest, is <lue to its not being constantly confirmed 

bv experience. _ 

In detail the nan-evidentiary causes of belk-i are as follows : 
( tf > not only the truths of experience become massed or 
systematised in common sense anil science,, but the errors 
of misinterpreted experience and tradition form similar 
aggregates. Coincidences mistaken for causation* illusions, 
dreams, tales of thuumaturgy and ghost-stone^ so far as 
they have anything in common in their outlines or emotional 
tone* form apperceptive masses which function in the same 
wav as scientific systems; each of their constituent beliefs 
strengthens and b strengthened by lbe rest; and each muss 
[as a delusive “ imdcrsbrnding ") readily assimilates and 
confirms any new talc or illusion I saving its own character, 
eiiuI resists and repels every judgment having a different 
structure—and, therefore, refuses explanation. And just 
us science and common sense have a sort of internal skeleton 
of principles which lias been exhibited as Logie, so some of 
these comparatively obscure and chaotic masses of illusion 
and tradition contain certain structural priucSpies which, 
though unconscious at the lowest human level, obtain recog¬ 
nition as culture advances—for example, the principles of 
mimetic and contagious magic; and then, too, arise such 
caricatures of science as thcogunies and cosmologies, chiro¬ 
mancy, astrology and so forth. But nothing ever emerges 
from l hem that can be called a test of truth or methodology; 
much less, of course, can such a thing be found at lower levels 
of culture. There yon see the accumulating clouds of iimiginu* 
tiambelief, winch gather together from all the winds and pile 
themselves up to overshadow floor humanity age after age; 
which still, in our own world* are by no means dissipated; 
and to whose persistent influence we may (I suppose) attribute 
the mysticism that periodically infects philosophy itself* 

(6) Contributory to these masses nf error arc bad observa¬ 
tions confused and distorted memories, dreams and cor* 
ruptrd testimony and tradition, all of them having their 
origin in some sort of experience ami matter-of-fact, and all 
issuing in vain imaginations. For of course there is no such 
thing as imagination mi derived from experience; experience 
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i;- distorted and corrupted by superstition, but it transfers 
to superstition the attitude of l*lief that always belongs 
lo experience, and supplies materials from which (n.s we shall 
st;.t) ji i*i often possible to construct Midi a defence of ^iijkt- 
itition ais, tn n 11 uiiscjihisticiitefl mind, nm&t be very pkiwiblc 
and persuasive. 1 Direct experience is often interpreted by 
a story in suds a way as to mate the story more credible. 
lJ a stone is shown ns marking tbe tomb of a hero, or a cleft 
in the mountain as proving the prowess of a wizard, one 
unconsciously transfers the attitude of belief involved in 
contemplating those relics to all the legends concerning those 
mighty men of old. 

(c) The causes determining belief are reinforced in various 
ways by feeling and emotion. The ngrccableuess or dis- 
a green Id on ess of any judgment draws attention to, or diverts 
it from such a judgment and the evidence for it; except that 
some disagreeable emotions, especially fear, by a sort of 
fascination of attention, arc favourable to belief in the reality 
"f an imagined evil. They possess the whole mind. 

(d) Every desire fixes attention upon beliefs favourable 
to if, and uiJOJi any evidence favourable to them, and diverts 
attention from conflicting beliefs and considerations. Thus 
every desire readily forms about itself a relatively isolated 
uiiiss of beliefs, which resists comparison and, therefore {as 
Hi hot says), 2 does not recognise the principle of contradiction, 
Incompatible desires may be cherished without our becoming 
aware of their incompatibility; or, if the fact obtrudes itself 
upon n.s, ive repudiate it and turn away. 

J’he more immature a mind, again, ami the less knowledge 
it has, Llje less inhibition of desire is exerted by foresight of 
consequences that ought tu awaken c<millet mg desires or 
fears; and the less compassion one has, the less is desire 
inhibited by its probable consequences to others: therefore, 
in both eases, the less check then' is upon belief. 

(r) \ ohmtary action in connection with any belief, whether 
ot a rational kind or in the routine of rites ami ceremonies, 
favours Hint belief: (I) by establishing the idea-circuit of 
mean* and end, the end suggesting the means to it, and the 
1 Hot* below, oh. viiL f a, 1 Ltrjique dta HvnliniLut*, II. f 4. 
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thought uf means running forward to the end—a rarettrt that 
K-Msts interruption : (2) by the general effect of habit and 
prejudice; Tor every habit of action or of thought has merlin, 
and, moreover, it is agreeable, and to break it is diaagrceabk-; 
so that, again, a relatively isolated system is formed, which 

resists comparison and criticism, . , 

On the influence of desire and of activities for an end 
depends “ the will to believe.” We cannot believe anything 
by directly willing it; but we can will what to fltLcnd to, or 
what to do. and that determines belief. 

{/) Finally, belief is determined by certain social influences 
besides testimony and tradition: especially by sympathy 
find anti path v between families, parties, tribes; and by 
imitativcncss and suggestibility (qualified fortunately by 
contra-suggestibility) ; so that beliefs become fashionable, 
endemic, coercive, impossiuiied and intolerant. The power 
of n crowd tu inflict passions and beHdfe upon t he individual 
lias recently been much explained: it has at ways been 
practically 'understood by wizards, priests and politicians 
who lead mankind by the cars. Suggestibility, m general, is 
the liability to follow example or testimony without criticising 
it- and for many [K'uplc it is so easy to rail into the attitude 
of belief upon slight provocatiun, that this liability, to the 

extent of weakness, is very common* Contra-suggestibility 
in general i> the opposite tendency. But special suggesti¬ 
bility (1 should say) is tlie Liability to adopt a belief on testi- 
many not only in the absence of evidence* but against 
evidence; and contra-suggestibility is the liability to reject a 
belief against the evidence. They arc merely extreme cases- 
If you draw two equal straight lines, A and 11 * and say* B 
seems to me that B is longer than A, 1P one person will reply 
41 Certainly," another “ Certainly not; A is the longer/ 
The art of suggestion coexists in reducing yuur audience to 
this state of imbecility; it requires you to bring them into 
such si condition of exclusive attention to your words that, 
comparison and criticism being excluded p their natural dis¬ 
position to assent shall (for the time) tinvc free play. The 
specially suggestible person is easily thrown hito this state 
of exclusive attention s as if hypnotised. He who hi suggestible 
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by one man may not be so by another: or he may be more 
suggestible in the line of his prejudices than against than. 


§ 5 . The Beliefs of Imhatubk Minds 

All Hi esc grounds and causes of belief, evidentiary and 
non-evidentiary (except Logie and Science) arc common to 
both mature end immature minds: but their proportional 
Influence with individuals or with societies is very different 
at different stages of development f and in immature minds 
ajd in the lower stages of culture, the power of the non- 
evidentiary causes is excessive. Probably the chief cause 
of the growth of common sense in the generality of men is cm 
increasing regularity of social life, as (notably) in the bloom 
of the classical civilisations and in the last four hundred years. 

Perception, in normal circumstances, is accepted by all 
as a matter of course fir, rather, of necessity : it controls 
the activities of practical life in hunting and in industry, 
in making weapons, hoeing the ground, building bouses! 
however, these labours may sometimes be modified or inter¬ 
rupted by the intrusion of beliefs derived from other sources, 

II a savage sings a spell to his prey, or weapon, or tool, nr 
keeps lhe head of u slain enemy on a shelf that his victim's 
soul may assist him ns a slave, lie may thereby increase his 
own confidence in the Work of bunting or gardening: but, 
otherwise, if bis work be no better t neither need It he the worse 
for such fancies. The properties of matter exact practical 
recognition, without which nothing ran lie done. Even 
magical practices presuppose a sane perception of the central 
facts : as who is acting, for what purpose, when and where, 
with what and toward whom. Upon 1 his basis there may be 
an astonishing superstructure of it:taginationdx lief; but there 
are limits to the effectiveness of such ljditTs. 

M, Lcvy-Urnlil, indeed, in a very interesting book, mriin- 
tains 1 that, under the influence of social ideas (mpwto'ntatfons 
colUctii'M)* the primitive niind actually perceives things 
differently from what w p c do* Win 1st we succeed in al tabling 
an objective presentation, eliminating subjective associations, 

1 Us Foneiiom Mamies dans Us BocUUs IttfStimrur, p~ 40. 
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with primitives propriMa mystique, /<#&* occiiUes ore integral 
dualities of the object. He grants that, in certain cases ol 
immediate practical interest, we find them very attentive 
■mri able to discriminate slight impressions, and to recognise 
the external signs or an object on which their subsistence 
or even their life depends; but holds that, in a very great 
majority of cases, their perceptions arc over-weighted by 
subjective elements. This doetrine reverses (I venture to 
think) the real relations between perceptions and other causes 
of belief and thrir proportionate influence in savage It re. 
It is not nnly where subsistence or life is at stake that back¬ 
ward peonies see things as they arc : in merely experimental 
trsts, Dr. Rivers found amongst both Papuans and rodas* 
that ns to suggestibility in perception, they showed a high 
degree of independence of judgment . 1 Their confidence in 
perception is not, like imagination-belief, occasional, modifl- 
able for convenience, liable to lapse in course o! time, depen¬ 
ds* on the assent of a crowd. So far as occult or mystical 
attributes are by a savage assigned to tilings, sueli ns magical 
force to a weapon, thev constitute a secondary, imaginary 
integration with the percept. Such imaginary attributes 
cannot, tike perception attributes, lie verified bv sensation : 
compare the hardness of a spearhead with its magical force. 

The peculiarity of savage beliefs is due, not to corrupt 
and clouded perception, but to the influence of desire and 
anxiety upnii their imagination, unrestrained by self-criticism 
and reinforced bv the popular consensus. The sas age s 
imagination is excited by the pressing needs of his life in 
hunting, love, war, agriculture, and therefore by hunger and 
emulation, hate and grief, fear and suspicion. Imaginations 
spring up in his mind by analogy with experience; but often 
by remote or absurd analogies; anrl there is no logic at hand 
and not enough common sense to distinguish the wildest 
imaginative analogies from trustworthy conclusions. The 
same pressing needs and the same emotional storms often 
nfleet a whole tribe, and simultaneously stimulate every one s 
imagination: and originating (no douht) in ancient times and 
slowly accumulating and condensing, there grows up a muss 
i British Jmirnal of Pt^cho^MJ^ VqJ. I. p. 'MS* 
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of public ini urination-beliefs, which arc inculcated into every 
indi viduuI by tradition and common ecremor>ies. Such beliefs 
embodied in stories and formula;, and associated with rites 
and customs, have for a long time the strength of custom 
in governing the behaviour of individuals and in tribal respect; 
but they prove at last to be weaker than custom, inasmuch 
os the observances may continue whilst the beliefs are for¬ 
gotten or replaced by others, as the progress of culture makes 
it necessary to think of the old rites in a different way. In 
their nourishing period they extensively influence practical 
affairs, sometimes helpfully or harmlessly, sometimes injuri¬ 
ously nml disastrously, In general, imaginations arc pre¬ 
vented by biological necessity from modifying a tribe's con¬ 
duct beyond certain limits; but, except inanity, they result 
in tribal insanity, tending toward, if not accomplishing, the 
tribe’s destruction, ns in extreme rases of the practice of 
human sacrifice or of the ordeal by poison. 

Indeed, so violent and tyrannous is the power of super¬ 
stitious beliefs in many eases, that it may be difficult to 
understand how they are almost entirely bom of the imagina¬ 
tion. In a civilised country there are always current some 
beliefs as imaginative anil absurd,as any to lie found in the 
middle of Africa; but surviving amidst n greater mass of 
perception-beliefs and positive ideas about industry and 
commerce, they have lost much of their driving power; ami 
when the imaginative character of any belief has been recog¬ 
nised, it posses Into the region of fine art or mythology', or 
even of ridicule. If such things have any place in our life, 
we turn to them of personal choice in the intervals of affairs. 
Under the influence of the fine arts or ofliternture treating of 
such things, our emotional states may be intense; but they 
are dissociated from action, exist for their own sake, have an 
appropriate tone (esthetic) which marks their lack of energy, 
so that they require only an imaginary' satisfaction. With 
a backward people there is much less “positive” opposition 
to their imaginative prepossessions and pursuits; what seems 
to us absurd, seems to them necessary ; the actions and observ¬ 
ances that express their beliefs arc not performed us u matter 
of personal choice, but of public custom; the ends to be 
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obtained’ {they think) Eire the same as those of what wc rail 
1 And it must be so, Considering the function 

of superstition in promoting political evolution, it is plain 
that primitive man must iinvc been capable of believing 
and doing those things which {within certain limits) had so 
much biological and soda! value. 

T<» understand how the magical and religious beliefs of 
savages and the play-beliefs of civilised man, having a common 
source in imagination, arc (in spite of strong contrasts) closely 
allied, we must call to mind the many degrees of intensity 
of play-belief in ourselves, varying from the momentary 
entertainment of playing with a child, through many grades 
nf fiction or ceremony, down to a deeply serious frame of mind, 
a profound movement of dread or compassion that may long 
outlast our play. A child's iilisorption in such beliefs is 
more intense than ours; but circumstances prevent his attain¬ 
ing to the solid faith of a savage. The child of civilised people 
Jins little or no support in tradition (except from nursemaids); 
he is not driven by the desires and anxieties of subsistence; 
and he is frequently interrupted by his seniors. The savage 
has an overwhelming tradition ami authority, pressing 
anxieties and tio seniors. Until the civilised sceptic reaches 
Ids shores, there is, fur the average tribesman, nothing but 
tardy experience or social fatigue to cheek his vagaries. His 
imagination vies with the sense of reality, often overpowers it; 
yet his Ijelicfs show many signs of their insecure foundations. 

It is not only the influence of society and tradition that 
renders imagination-beliefs coercive to a savage; in the 
immature mind of the individual there are certain conditions 
favourable to their prevalence, 

(o) The process of imagination itself, the memory and the 
picture-thinking of savages, seems to lie more vivid, sensuous, 
stable, more like perception than our own normally is. “ The 
Australians." says Spencer and Gillen, “ have the most won¬ 
derful iinomination. 11 * They often die of it; and so do 
Hindoo peasants, Maorics, Fijians, Negroes and others, if 
they know they have lx?cn cursed or have broken a taboo. 

1 Northern TriJmt of Central Australia, p. 402, 
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With the Melanesians, says Dr. Coddrington, thinking 
is like seeing ; 1 and Dr. Rivers has confirmed this statement* 
Hence there is a tendency to aet?epf imagination* ns percep¬ 
tions arc accepted % and to believe in the efficacy of rites, 
because the mere performing of them with an imagined pur¬ 
pose makes tbdr purpose seem to be accomplished. When a 
man of intense and excited imagination makes an image 
of an enemy, and stabs it* that Jus enemy may suffer. Jus 
action gratifies the impulse to stab, as if he wounded the 
enemy himself, and revenge seems to he a present fact. 
Similar intensity of imagination is found in civilised children— 
greater than in ordinary adults. Savages, again, seem to 
dream more vividly and convincingly than is usual amongst 
ourselves * and are said to he more liable to Judhtci nations. 
Physiological conditions of the immature brain (childish or 
savage), in which excitement docs not rapidly spread through 
many associated neurones, may lie the basis of the vividness 
of imagination, dreaming and hallucination* 

(ft) Hut more important tlimn any intensity of picture- 
thinking to the growth and persistence of imagination- 
beliefs, is the want of a mental standard, by which they might 
be discredited* It is true that even at a low level of culture 
individuals are found for whom common sense constitutes a 
private standard, and who are sceptics in relation to their 
tribal beliefs . 2 But such a private stun dare I cannot Im? 
communicated, and fur the great majority of the tribesmen 
common sense is no confident guide; and perhaps they arc 
even incapable of effectively comparing their ideas. At any 
rate, one reason why we believe our memories and not our 
imaginations is that, whilst in both eases the images (or 
elements of images) entering into them arc derived from 
experience, in memory the relations of images m place* time 
ami context are also derived directly from experience; 
whereas in imagination images (or their dements) ore recon¬ 
structed in relations in which they have never been experi¬ 
enced, by analogies of experience (often distorted) or by 
condensations the nuist capricious* Thercforep to make 

1 Tht Mdanttirm*' p* 247. 

a ifclow, eli. viiL f 4. 
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imaginations credible to ns t even in play* the relations of 
experience must be faithfully Imitated* as (e*g.) in Robinson 
C rustic w or rise our emotions must be so strongly excited as 
to possess our minds with the fiction to the exclusion of all 
criticism, Jliit with immature mind* observation of fael, 
outside the practical, repetitive, necessary course of life, is 
not exact and coherent; und t accordingly, their memories arc 
not coherent* especially ns to time-relations; so that, by 
comparison with soeh memories, irregular imaginations suffer 
little. There is not enough orderly memory or general know¬ 
ledge to discredit even absurd imaginations; for so far as 
observation and memory are disorderly, generalisation, com 
scions or unconscious, is impossible. Hence nnt only tradi¬ 
tionary myths may be monstrous and arbitrary* but occasional 
tales of private invention, amongst both children and savages, 
usually exhibit disconnected transitions and impossible 
happenings. Vet they satisfy the immature mind. 

(e) There are certain other conditions of the immature 
mind that hinder the comparison of ideas and* therefore, the 
criticism or hcliclk Aljout every imperative need, such as 
success in hunting, with its desires and anxieties,, rites and 
ceremonies grow up to gratify imaginatively the desires mid 
relieve the anxieties: and ideas of these observances fnrm 
relatively isolated systems. To us these ideas usually seem 
absurd and irrelevant when compared with the savaged own 
experiences and his other practices. We see a hunter* for 
example, endeavour to gain his ends by two distinct series of 
actions. In one he fasts* enchants Ids weapons* costa spells 
upon bis expected prey; in the other he carefully prepares 
his weapons, patiently tracks hi* prey, warily approaches and 
slays it- The latter series wc approve and appreciate os 
causation; the former wc ridicule a* hocus-pocus* contributing 
objectively nothing to the event (though probably it increases 
Jus confidence); and we pity st the heathen in his blindness . 11 
And, indeed, he may be said to be mind-blind; for In observing 
the rites, Ids attention is so occupied by means and end* 
and caught in the circuit in which these ideas revolve, and he 
is so earnest in carrying out the prescribed actions, that he 
cannot compare them with the really effective actions, so as to 
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discover Ihrir absurdity And irrelevancy. In short, a state 
of mental dissociation is established fur t he system of magical 
ideas. So far does illusion go that lit seems to regard the rites 
as the most important part of his proceedings. But that is 
not really his deepest conviction; lie trusts in Magic and 
keeps liis bowstring dry. 

(d) In the ease of children we may assume, ami in the 
mure backward races of men wc may suspect, that the com¬ 
parison of judgments is difficult, or sometimes even impossible, 
because of the Imperfect development of the eerebral cortex. 
There must be some structural conditions of the free flow of 
energy through all organs of the brain, corresponding with the 
assodability and comparability of all ideas. IVc may doubt 
if these conditions are complete even in good cultivates) minds ; 
since everybody finds one or another study or art especially 
difficult fur him* or the freeing of himself from this nr that 
sort of prejudice especially repugnant. And it is nut only 
deliberate comparison that is hindered in the immaturity of 
the brain, but also that automatic process (more or Jess 
unconscious} of assimilation and discrimination to which (I 
think) we owe most of the results of abstraction and general¬ 
isation that may seem to have required purposive comparison. 
Snell imperfections of structure, greatest at the lowest levels 
of organisation, and gradually decreasing as ideal rationality 
is approached, we may call “incoordination”; and, so far 
as it obtains, the results must Ik somewhat similar to the 
ebsendrd illation, the breaking down or interruption of 
organic efficiency, that occurs in hysteria* hypnosis and some 
forms of insanity. One of the results probably is suggesti¬ 
bility—the tendency to accept what is told, nr insinuated* 
without examination: for freedom from this common liability 
depends (apart from the contra-suggestible disposition) upon 
the rapidity and definiteness with which one can compare 
that which is suggested with present fact or with one's 
knowledge and former experience i and this is hindered by 
incoordination. 

Effective incoordination may, however* be merely func¬ 
tional for want of practice in thinking; and it exists often 
enough in civilised people, because they have not even the 
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desire tn be consistent. In either cose, whether from defer live 
structure or from the dull inertia of disuse, there will hr failure 
of comparison and, therefore, of criticism* and also (wc may 
suppose) a greater intensity of imagination anil of dreaming 
and a liability to hallucination, such as is said to Ik* frequently 
the ease with immature minds* 


§ E. The Reasoning of Immature Minus 

We have seen that many beliefs result from inferences, and 
that inferences, when logically justifiable, may be considered 
as grounds (raising some degree of probability); hut, when not 
justifiable, they arc only causes of belief and their results 
arc only imagination-beliefs- Since the general nature of 
reasoning is the same for Socrates and Sambo, we must 
inquire into the particular nature of the reasoning which 
leads immature minds into such bewildering mazes of error 
ns we sec (for example) in the world-wide prevalence of Magic 
and Animism. 

On the inductive side of knowledge (the obtaining of 
premises) there is, of course, much imperfect observation and 
hasty generalisation; but, in spite of these faults, a savage 
learn* by repeated experiences a great many narrow general 
truths about the physical world, plants, animals and ins 
fellow-men, which constitute his stock of common sense and 
on the strength of which he lives as a very intelligent animal. 
We shall And from time to time errors of observation (such 
as the taking of a dream for reality) and of generalisation 
(such as the classing of worms with reptiles) j but* strictly 
speaking* this is not reasoning: all reasoning is deductive, 
and the immature mind's deductive processes need a fuller 
analysis. 

Our Logic consists of a few universal principles generally 
accepted, with which any more particular judgment may he 
compared in order to test its validity. The matter may l*c 
superficially acquired in a few hour *; but the full com pre¬ 
hension of it implies the widest comparison of types of judg¬ 
ment from all departments of know ledge : Logie being (as ) 
have said) a sort of skeleton of knowledge. Hence in any 
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iiiiiid men]lablc of comparison and critisssm—or so far as it 
is incapable—there mast be an absence of Logic. Su much 
effective comparison of experience* however, goes on without 
our specially attending to it that a man’s logical power bears 
no proportion to his investigations into the structure of 
knowledge- One man may be a great student of Logic and 
a very inefficient reasoner from a want of discipline in the 
world of fact; another, who has never opened a text-book, 
may yet show by the definiteness of his judgments and the 
adequacy of his plans, that he is a sort of incur note Logic* 
that his mind works according to reason or (in other words) 
according to the order of facts* It is the highest manifesta¬ 
tion of common sense. Such men occur among backward 
peoples. 

The only universal principles that need he considered 
here are the Law of Causation and the Form of Substance and 
Attribute (Mill’s doctrine of Natural Kinds): which may be 
called the principles of parallel reasoning; because the greater 
part of ordinary reasoning consists in drawing some inference 
parallel to one or the other of them* usually in some restricted 
shape. For example* a restriction of causation is the proposi¬ 
tion that exposure to intense daylight causes sun-burn,** 
of substance and attribute that 14 the specific gravity of gold 
is about 19-5 n : whence we infer that if we expose ourselves 
to sunlight our faces or hands will suffer, or that any piece 
of gold will be relatively very heavy. But in such eases 
erroneous inferences are easy : for example, to expeet that 
exposure to London sunshine will cause sunburn; for there 
the fuul atmosphere cuts off the act hue rays: or to expect 
that a lump of brass will have specific gravity 19 5 m A 
necessary precaution hefore trusting an inference, therefore* 
is the ascertaining that the inference deals with the very 
same sort of case as the premise describes : cbe there is no 
complete parallel. And logicians show in the form of the 
syllogism this necessary precaution—to use their favourite 
example in a ease of Substance and Attribute ; 

Major premise —Ait mm air mortal; 

Minor premise —Socrates is a mm ; 

Conclusion— Socrott'3 is mortal . 
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The conclusion Socrates is Mortal is parallel to the major 
premise All men arc mortal; and that it deals with the very 
Mime sort of case is secured by the minor premise, Socrates is 
a man. Whoever reasons must see to it that this premise is 
true. Rut the savage has never noticed that necessity; and 

thence come most of Jus errors. 

The syllogism (it is now admitted) does not describe the 
way in which we reason, but is only a form which gives 
some help in testing the validity of reasoning if one should 
ever think of doing such a thing. In pract ice we do not think 
lirst of the major premise, then of the minur premise and lastly 
of the conclusion. As a rule we do not think of either pi ciuisc 
at all: the u conclusion” comes first to mind. In certain 
circumstances of association, because of our hopes or our 
fears, it occurs to us tlmt “ Socrates is mortal.” If some one 
should doubt this judgment and ask for proof, we might 
think or the major premise, and then put it into words for the 
first time—*" All men die;” even then it might not seem 
necessary to add that “ Socrates is a man.” But although 
we may not have been at the time aware of these premises 
until we were usked for them, their presence in the mind in 
some way was necessary to determine the inference : the 
major premise was there as latent memory of one or more 
eases of people who had died; the minor premise was repre¬ 
sented by the assimilation of the ease of Socrates to those 
eases <»f mortal men. The former experiences have left an 
engrain, wliicli serves as a mould into which subsequent 
experience may run, and which conceivably may determine 
subsequent judgments even though the former cxjwricnces 
can no longer be remembered. 

Tins phrase “ form of thought ” is most used for premises of 
high generality, such as the axioms of mathematics, causation, 
substance and attribute, space in three dimensions; and, 
undoubtedly, these are forms winch determine the lines of 
all thinking to which they are relevant; but they would lie 
useless, if there were not, under them, forms established in 
very concrete mu Leri a I by the repetition of simple experiences 
and ordinary events (ur even by single impressive events), 
such as ” men are mortal,” *' water quenches lire,’ 1 which 
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determine the lines of common-sense judgments. If there 
Inis been an experiential judgment—X is related to Y, when 
X again appeal's it is expected to be related to Y. 

Amongst savages also, of course, experience settles in 
tlieir minds such forms of thought ; both the most general 
ones, which they never formulate but which necessarily 
control their thoughts, and many particular ones concerning 
the experience of daily life; which last control the details of 
their thoughts, and for practical purposes are true ; but which, 
through ignorance of the minor premise, arc nil owed to 
assimilate many judgments of a very different nature, Thus, 
X being known to be related to Y, they arc apt to infer that 
things that are like X, or which they suppose to lie like X, 
are also in the same way related to Y; and this is disastrous* 
In civilised life, most occupations are so mechanical, and the 
genera] tradition is so positive, that there is little encourage¬ 
ment to think nonsense i so that the average man reasons 
tolerably about simple matters without having heard of the 
minor premise; but the savage’s life is much less regular, 
and less fully occupied, and the tradition Is full of magic and 
ghosts. Accordingly, he is always ready to think about 
magic and ghosts; and since his thoughts nlxmt such things 
can only run in the mould of his experiences (w ith some play¬ 
room for amplification, distortion and condensation), w hilst 
lie is also ignorant of the function of llie minor premise, he 
seems to draw often from a very sound major premise a very 
absurd conclusion* For the minor premise is an invention 
of Logicians (perhaps their greatest): it does not occur to 
cursory, but onlj r to critical thought. 

For example, a savage judges that to put a lock of a man’s 
hair in the fire injures and may destroy him : how comes he to 
think so ? He has learnt by experience that for a man to put 
his hand in the fire, or to fall into it, hurts him; and this 
supplies the mould in which Ills inference about the lock of 
hair is cast. Similarly, he is apt to judge I hat to throw a man's 
image into the fire hurts him mid may destroy him; and this 
clearly rests upon the same experience* His reasoning 
assumes the minor premise that (for the purpose of his revenge) 
a separated part of a man, or his image, is the same ns the man 
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himself; and this assumption is made explicit m the famous 
maxims of Magic, that in rites, whatever has been m contact 
with u roan—or that any likeness of ft roan—may be substi¬ 
tuted for him* But the generalisation of these maxims is 
left for an advanced stage of culture: the savage, who acts as 
if he held them, has never thought of, much less formulated 
them* They arc derived, by later thought, entirely from an 
analysis uf his conduct in magic. What the causes are that 
determine him to act as if he accepted the maxims of Magic will 

presently be discussed. 1 4 . 

There are certain other reasonings implied in savage 
practices, where the error lies nut so much in the minor 
premise as in the minor term, thus : It is matter of experience 
that a sense of personal power and elation is produced by 
dancing and singing; and (perhaps without remembering 
such experience) a savage infers Unit magical power is 
increased by the same means, Or, again, it is matter of 
experience that men eat midi use solid food and weapons; and 
a savage infers that ghosts eat ghostly Toad and use ghostly 
weapons; that is to say, that where food and spears are left 
at a tomb and remain untouched, the ghost lias taken to 
himself the soul of these things which was Ids proper share. 
Now granting that there arc such tilings us magical powers 
and ghosts, the reasoning that identifies them respectively 
with physical power and with men is, fur the purpose of the 
inference, not implausible; with a liberal examiner the minor 
premises might pass. But if magical powers and ghosts 
do not exist, the minor terms are imaginary. 3 In short, 
all these reasonings turn upon imaginations. The experi¬ 
ential major premises are true enough, but the minor premises 
ore illusory, and as it is a maxim with Logicians tluit the force 
of reasoning follows the weaker premise, the conclusion is 
illusory. It is not in perception but in imagination that a 
part is the same as the whole, or that a likeness is the same as 
the tiling itself; that magic controls events and that ghosts 
haunt their sepulchres. 

i Cb. iv. I *. . , 

3 In ffcrffliiiiiing Mint thurv uru no mugifdl piwuni 1 do not Mn tmii- 
the mAjfiednn Iulh bo protasiiiomiJ powgns* but that auch run! powt-ns 
jm hy hnri am not ntrigitaL 
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These reasonings arc fallacious imitations of parallel 
inferences according to cause and effect; hut there lire others 
of a kind peculiar to imagination : I mean reasonings by 
analogy—as when a Zulu, courting tlic dusky fair, chews a 
piece of wood, in the expectation that, as the wood is reduced 
to pulp, her heart, too, will he softened. These processes 
are not parallel; there is no resemblance between a lady*s 
heart and a piece of wood, nor between mastication and court¬ 
ship; but the relation involved, the softening process, is 
felt to he the same in both connections and, therefore, the 
coses on the whole are thought to be tlie- same* Many rites 
and observances depend upon such analogies—for this is the 
strict sense uf analogy* +L like relations of unlike terms”; 
and they have a leading part in the formation of myths in 
which natural events arc represented os personal relations— 
Apollo chasing the Dawn, and so forth. And I formerly 
thought that such arguments as the foregoing, in which the 
actions of ghosts are identified with those uf men, or the 
sufferings of a part arc equated with those of the whole, 
were examples of analogical reasoning; for certainly, the 
terms involved are different; a ghost* or an image, or a nail- 
paring is not the same as a man. But* on reflection, I see 
that though these terms arc really different, that has nothing 
to do with the psychology of the matter, for they are conceived 
by the savage to be the same; and, therefore, the inference 
is conceived as parallel to the experiential ground (even 
though tliis remain latent in consciousness). 

Analogical thought is now understood to lie imaginative 
only, and is confined to the metaphors and similes of |K>etry 
or rhetoric; though it is not very long ago that it was seriously 
trusted in argument, as in defending absolute monarchy in 
the State by the examples of patriarchy in the family, and 
even by the supposed 41 regiment * J of bees and quails in their 
societies, of the lion over beasts and of the eagle over birds. 

In this spirit, Malays, having identified the life of the 
rice plant with human life* regard the flowering rice os in 
its infancy* and proceed to feed it with pap : and carry out 
the analogy at further stages of its development. Similarly, 
to facilitate child birth, or to liberate the struggling soul of 
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the dying, it is u rcspcctctl recipe in untie nil knots, unfasten 
fill buttons, unlock all doors, upm nil windows; Tot opening 
or loosing, no matter what, is always the same process- 

relation* _ . 

Them seem to be the chief modes of fallacious thinking— 
(1) false parallels and (2) analogies—'which mislead the 
untutored mind and give to imagination-beliefs such coin mice 
as they ever attain. Two accounts of superstitious reasoning 
have been given by those who admit that savages reason 
at nil; one is that they reason correctly from absurd premises; 
the oilier that they reason absurdly from correct premises. 
IF the foregoing analysis is sound, there is some truth and 
some error in Mb these doctrines. So fur as primitive 
ratiocination is purely analogical, it is quite futile, whether 
its premises be true or false; for it cannot lie east in any 
admissible logical form. So Taras in superstition it imitates 
parallel reasoning, according to cause and effect or substance 
and attribute, Ihc major premise is, for the most part, empiric* 
ally true; the minor premise is false; and the conclusion 
is si vain imagination. There are three types of ratiocination - 
(1) equations, as iu mathematics; and here primitive man for 
a long time got no further than the counting of things by his 
fingers mid toes. (2} Parallels of premise and inference, 
according to causation or substance and attribute, sis in the 
physical and natural sciences; and here the savage collects 
bv experience much common sense, and by inevitable fallacies 
much superstition, {il} Analogies of imagination. The 
natural progress of reason consists in relegating analogies to 
poetry and rhetoric; in introducing greater and greater 
accuracy into the judgments that serve as major premises, 
and greater caution in assuming minor premises; at last, in 
counting and measuring the facts reasoned about, and so 
preparing the beginnings of mathematical method. Such 
progress is promoted by the high biological value nf greater 
definiteness of thought. Immature man in the necessary 
practical life—which may be called the biological life—h*® 
many definite perceptions and judgments and well-adjusted 
actions; outside that life, in the region of superstitious 
observance, he is pot a rational, but un i m a g i n ative imiiuul. 
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g 7 . Cexejial Ideas at hie Savage Level 

The language of savages is often wanting in names of 
classes ol tilings fur which names are with u* a matter uf 
course, anti it has Ijcen supposed that those who use the 
language must be without the corresponding general ideas. 
Thus it is reported that a tribe had n name fur each kind of 
tree but none for tree in general; another had a name for 
coco-nuts at various stages of growth (when they serve differ- 
ent uses) but none for coco-nut at all times ; therefore, it is 
inferred, they had no general idea of tree or of coco-nut, A 
Siberian example is still more remarkable. The Tunguses 
depend entirely upon reindeer for food, clothes, tents and 
locomotion, and keep herds of them ; yet they have no name 
for the animal. But they have a name for wild and another 
for tame reindeer; a name for domestic reindeer that have 
been broken in, and another for the unbroken; a name for 
tile female fawn, for the doe with young, for a floe with one 
tntvn, a doe in the third year with two fawns; a name for 
each age-class of buck, and so on. 1 Are we to infer that the 
Tunguscs have no general idea of reindeer ? 

ft. was, no don lit, natural to assume that w L e first perceive 
individuals, which now stand clearly before us, and then, 
having compared them, arrive at general ideas. Ilut if 
knowledge grows by the assimilation and differentiation of 
experiences, the class on the one Jmnd and I he individual 
oil the other, must be joint products of this process : classes 
becoming clearer as more and mure individuals arc dis¬ 
criminated. Classes, or class-ideas never stand before us as 
individuals do; but the greater part of the meaning of every 
perception of an individual is the kind of thing it is. And as 
to priority, to perceive the kind of thing is (biologically) far 
more important than its individuality. If the individual 
did not mean the ciass, to perceive it would he Useless as a 
guide to action. The general idea derived from the assimila¬ 
tion of experiences is the apperceptive mass that fun verts 

Si £f r ’ an y <'*"'> P* Other examples in Komanex, 
Alcatel Lioiultuu ln Man, pp. 3S!-3, 
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sense-stimulation into cognition : when unconscious Romanes 

called it a “ rccept.” _ 

The primitiveness of general ideas is shown by gesturc- 
langtiagc, which probably precedes speech, and which (except 
in direct indication of what is thought of) depends wholly 
upon general ideas suggested by Imitative or significant 
actions. Primitive language must have described things by 
general characters, bo fur as it consisted m onomatopreio; 
to j™wl like a lion could only suggest the kind of animal. 
Primitive drawing (whether by cliildreii or savages) is nearly 
always generic: dog, horse, frigate-bird, hammer-headed 
shark, but not any individual- 

There can be no doubt that savages arc capable of general 
and abstract ideas; and no one now supposes that language is 
an adequate measure of thought, A language contains names 
only- for things, groups, and aspects ur actions oi things which 
the"people who use it need to discuss : if they do not need to 
speak or abstractions, there arc no words for them- But we 
cannot assume or the contents of the mind, any more than of 
the outside world, that things du not exist unless we have 
noticed and named them. Professor Franz Rons has shown 
that languages of the northern Amerinds, that do not idiu- 
mutieally express abstract ideas, maybe made to do so without 
violence," and that the abstract expression is intelligible to 
men native to the languages. '* Every one who knows 
people of low culture, !f says Dr. Ilivere, " must recognise 
the difficulty which lie-sets the study of any abstract question, 
not so much because the savage dues nut possess abstract 
ideas ns that he has no words of his own to express 
them,” 3 

Amongst the ideas attained by savages, and having an 
important part in their lives, though often taken for granted 
and unexpressed, are some of the highest generality: for 
example ** force.” The notion of force is derived irom the 
experience of effort in mtr own muscular exertions; but with 
the development or our perception of physical objects by 
the integration of sense-datu—sight, touch, movement and 

* TM Mind oj Primitive Man, V. pp, 150—52* 

1 Socioloiji&d i?erieit'p January 1U1U„ p. 0. 
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resisted movement (kuucs thesis), smell* hearing—this sense of 
effort, being transferred to objects as equivalent to our own 
exertions about them, iconics the all-important core of every 
object (or meaning of every perception of an object)* without 
winch the thing would be a mere show, neither useful nor 
injurious —sheep and tigers, rocks and pumpkins alike 
indifferent. Probably the perceptions of all the higher 
animals {down to reptiles) have this meaning. Force is 
reality* and by primitive man is thought of as the essence of 
whatever he conceives of as real, such as spells* talismans and 
ghosts. Having a subjective ground* from which it never 
becomes free. Hie notion of it is indefinite, varies for each of 
us with our constitution* age* health, and not only lends 
itself to the wildest whims of superstition* but has milled 
scientific investigations. 

Relations arc a class of general ideas familiar to savage 
thought, often appreciated with great subtlety and especially 
prominent in some magical operations. Hcktions arc not 
only thought of by savages but compared* and likenesses 
discovered between them that may often surprise us. A 
gardener of New Guinea, having planted taro, ensured the 
growth of the crop by saying; " A murama, left on the shore 
by the tide* was exhausted and on the point of expiring, 
when the tide returned, and it revived and swam away* 
And he struck the ground with a branch three times. 1 He 
saw that renewal of life in the muroma and in the taro were 
Hie same thing* so that to describe one must strengthen the 
other—such is the “ force ” of a spell J 

The most important relation involved in knowledge and in 
its practical applications is causation. Savages who have 
no word for causation and have never thought of it in the 
abstract, must always act as if they assume it. This is apt to 
he misunderstood. It is written : w The natives [of Australia] 
have no idea of cause and effect. They notice that two 
tilings occur one after the other, and at once jump to the 
conclusion that one is cause and the other effect. 1 They have, 
then* some idea of the relation, though ill-discnminatrd* 
Thus* having noticed that the plover often cries lie fore rain, 

1 Quoted by Fmacr, Spirit* of the Com and of ite Wild, h p. los 
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they imitate I he cry when performing rites to bring on rain. 
We rather suppose lhat an atmospheric change, preceding 
the approaching r&in, excites the plovers. But that does not 
occur to the natives : that 44 one after the other ” is the same 
as effect after cause, or (as Logicians say) post hoc + ergo prope r 
hoc, lies at the bottom of innumerable superstitious. The 
subconscious control exercised by this latent form of thought 
is very imperfect- The maxims of indirect Magic, that a 
likeness may Ijc substituted for the thing itself, or a part of 
it fnr the whole, are merely formula? of causation assumed 
under an erroneous belief as to what can he a cause, Tliere 
arc eases in which the like may Ik- a substitute (one man for 
another) and a part may nearly serve for the whole (part of 
a broken knife), lienee these principles were stated and 
avow ed by physicians and alchemists of the Middle Ages, and 
observed in their praet lcc + 

The quantitative axiom of mediate relation—** Magnitudes 
equal to the same magnitude are equal "■—is, of course, never 
expressed by savages; but it is practically understood and 
applied by them whenever they use a common measure—the 
fingers for counting, the pace, or hand or arm-stretch to 
measure distance* These devices are gesture language; and 
the truth which the gestures assume ha^ been forced upon the 
observation of primitive men whenever they saw three or 
more nearly equal things togethcr—men m a row, birds in a 
flock, eggs in n nest. We need not suppose that conscious 
analysis is necessary to determine the relations between such 
things; the brain lias its own metI kh| of analysis; and some 
day wc learn the results. It was late in the day that the 
results became known; not, apparently, till the Greeks gave 
scientific form to the rudiments of mathematics, 3 r ur then, 
for the first time, articulate axioms were wanted—to satisfy 
the form of science. Hie innumerable exact calculations 
of Egypt anti Assyria could go nn very well without them. 
Their discovery required the specific purpose of n scientist in 
search of them* the state of profound meditation and abstrac¬ 
tion, excluding all irrelevant ideas, when in the emptiness 
and darkness of the mind their light became visible, like n 
faint sound in a silent room. Thus an idea, whose functioning 
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has for ages front rolled thought without being recognlscdi 
suddenly takes its place in the organisation of knowledge. 


§ 8. Tim Weakness ok Imacination-beliefs 

With immature minds lheir superstitions seem to rest on 
good evidence* Some of those who pray to Neptune are 
saved from shipwreck, and the drowned are forgotten: all 
confirmatory eomeklcnees are deeply impressive, and failures 
are overlooked uv excused. By suggestion the sick arc often 
healed, and the hale are struck down. Curses and incanta¬ 
tions, if known to the intended victim* fulfil themselves* So 
do good omens that give confidence, and bad omens that 
weaken endeavour. If a magician has the astuteness to 
operate for rain only when the wet season approaches, the 
event is likely to eonirm Ids reputation. Sleight of hand, 
ventriloquism and the advantages of a dark stance arc not 
unknown to sorcerers tutored in mi old tradition of deceit, 
and their clients take it for demonstration. The constant 
practice by a whole village of both magic and industry for 
the same end, makes it impossible for ordinary mortals to 
see which of them is the real agent of success. For the 
failures of magic nr of sacrifice the practitioners, id ways have 
plausible explanations. Hence between tmaginotum-ljcliHs, 
and perception-beliefs, as to their causes, there may be P for 
the believers, no apparent difference. 

But in character, also, imagination-lwlicrs may seem 
indistinguishable from percept ton-beliefs; in immediate feeling- 
quality they arc certainly very much like them; and, nn a 
first consideration, they appear to have as much influence 
over men f s actions: but this i-. not true. Vi e must not safer 
that to suffer martyrdom for n cult (as witches have done) can 
be a sign of nothing but unalterable faith in it: licsides 
fanaticism and other abnormal states of mind, one must allow 
for loyalty to a party or lender, for oppositeness ami hatred 
of the persecutor, for display* self-assertion and (in short) 
for o strung will. Those who take part hi a religious war are 
they driven wholly by enthusiasm for the supernatural, ami 
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not at all by hatred of alien** lave of fighting and hope of 
plunder? Discounting the admixture of other motives, 
the power of imagination-he!iefs is, with most people, much 
lews than we are apt to suppose. They are unstable, and in 
course of time change, though the “ evidence ** for them 
may remain the same. Moulded from the First by desire and 
anxiety, they remain plastic under the varying stress of these 
and other passions. In a primitive agricultural community, 
preparation of the soil p hoeing, reaping and harvesting go on 
(though with inferior tools and methods) just as they do with 
us; mid from age to age the processes are generally confirmed 
or slowly improved. At the saute time, every such employ- 
meat is surrounded by a sort of aura of rites, which seem to 
be carried out with equal, or greater, scrupulosity and con¬ 
viction; yet, age by age, these rites slowly atrophy and lose 
their importance and their ancient meaning, which is explained 
by new myths ; or other rites may be learnt from neighbours 
or from invaders; for some rites may be necessary to their 
life, though not any particular ones. 

The unstable character of superstitions and their close 
alliance with play-beliefs rimy be shown in various 
ways: 

(a) The rites which express them are often carried out with 
deception, practised on the crowd in a public performance, 
as by obtaining from heaven a shower of rice, which (over 
night) has been lodged in the tree-tops, and is shaken down 
at the decisive moment; or, tn private practice, played off 
on the patient, by bringing a stone in one’s waist-belt and 
then extracting it from his body. Half the tribe may deceive 
the rest, the men mystifying the women and children, or the 
old the young. 

(^) Religious beliefs often comprise incompatible attitudes ; 
the worshippers of a god acknowledge in prosperity his 
superior wisdom and power—at the same timei perhaps, 
employing devices to cheat him; or, in Jong continuing 
distress from drought or war* they may threaten to punish 
him, withhold his sacrifices and desecrate his shrine. In 
Raiateo, when a chief of rank fell ill, extravagant rites and 
sacrifices were practised; but if these failed, 41 the god was 
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regarded as inexorable, and AffiS usually banished from the 
temple, and his image destroyed.” 1 

(e) Imagination-beliefs break down under various trials— 
such m economy, selling the Bice-mother when the price of 
grain rises; offering tlio gods forged paper-money instead 
of good, or leaving many things at a grave and taking back 
the more precious; self-preservation, as in substituting the 
king T s cldesL son for himself in sacrifice; compassion, in bury* 
ing with the dead puppets instead of slaves (though in this 
economy may have some port), or substituting In sacrifice a 
hull for a mam 

In such cases as these we see how any desire, whose satis¬ 
faction is incompatible with a given belief or observance, 
tends to create a limiting belief and to modify the rites. 
Social indolence and fatigue—the product of many individual 
fatigues and occasional levity* whereby the meaning of rites 
is forgotten, and the rites themselves arc gradually slurred 
and abbreviated—must be an important condition of the 
degeneration of rites, as it is of language* Foreign influence 
through trade or war introduces disturbing ideas that appeal 
to lovers of noveltyp and show that other people with other 
Iwdiofs are as welt off as nurse Ives. Even repeated experience 
of failure may shake a man's confidence and make him throw' 
away his fetish : though usually he gets another. 

(d) The beliefs of Magic and Animism are generally sup 
ported by intense emotional excitement during the incanta¬ 
tions and ceremonies that express them. Emotion is arti¬ 
ficially stimulated and f pro ha lily, is felt to be necessary in 
order to sustain illusion* It excludes criticism and increases 
suggestibility* 

(r) The specific connexion of such Iwlicfs with the play 
attitude is shown * by their rites including games, such its 
leaping, swinging, spear-throwing—supposed to have some 
magical efficacy; the ceremonies themselves are often 
dances, dramas, choruses; and with the degeneration of 
belief, the rites remain as dramatic or musical pastimes, 
whilst the myths survive in epic poems, fairy-tales and 
ghost-stories. When rites and incantations are not Intended 
1 W. Ellin, Poitfntfian Restart he$ t IL p, 2 HI 
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t ( > incite to immedifllr nation, it is necessary that the emotions 
□c tiers ted in their performance shall subside with only an 
imaginary satisfaction: they, therefore, acquire the ^sthet.e 
tone of beauty, or sublimity, or Pathos (or some rudiment- 
ary form of these reelings); so that the performance, thus 
experienced, becomes an end in it sell. 

These beliefs with their correlative ceremonies have a 
further resemblance to play in the indirectness of their 
utility. Play develops fatuity; but no child thinks of that. 
Magic ami Animism (os we have seen) tend to maintain 
custom and order; hut this is ant known to any one at last 
and hardly now to the generality. Hites of publir interest, 
to procure rain or to encourage the crops, though useless for 
such purposes, gratify the desire to do something, nr to feel 
as if something were being done toward the end desired, 
especially in the intervals when really effective work cannot 
he carried on, as whilst the crops are growing or after harvest; 
they allay anxiety and give hope mid confidence. Moreover, 
they are organised pastimes—not that they are designed to 
pass the time, hut that they have in fact that valuable 
function. The men of backward societies, during n consider¬ 
able part of their lives, have not enough to do. Social 
ceremonies keep people nut of mischief, nnil* fit the s$mc time* 
in various ways exercise and develop their powers. With 
us industry is a sufficient occupation p or even ton engrossing* 
and circumstances keep us steady; so that, in leisure, pastimes 
may he treated lightly. With the savage some pastimes 
must present themselves as necessary periodical religious 
duties, whose performance (in his belief) encoiirages and 
enhances industry. Sn far, again, as needs and interests 
are common to a tribe, village or other group, these ceremonies 
ensure social co-operation and unity and also emulation in 
their performance; and they preserve tradition and the 
integration of successive generations. Our games arc free 
from practical hopes and anxieties; but the more elaborate, 
such as horse-racing* have still a social function; or* like 
cricket find football p a tribal clinmeter : the school, college* 
county or even the nation feels deeply concerned about them* 
The Olympic Games, which interested the Greek world 
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throughout all its scattered cities* have been traced buck 
to primitive religious observances . 1 

As for the dark side of superstition, it needs no other 
explanation than crime, fanaticism and insanity: which 
also are diseases of the imagination. Jealousy t hatred, greed p 
ferocious pride and the lust of power are amongst the causes 
that mould belief. Any calling pursued in secret, like that 
of the sorcerer, under a social ban, is of course demoralised. 
Where the interest of an organised profession stands in a 
certain degree of antagonism to the public interest, it may 
become the starting-point of unlimited abominations; and 
of this truth the interests of magicians and priests havc 
supplied the most terrific examples. Dwelling upon whst 
you know of hlaek magic and red religion. the retrospect of 
human culture fills you with dismay; but need not. cxciLe 
astonishment; for human nature is less adapted to its environ¬ 
ment {chiefly s<icial) than anything else in the world ; the 
development nf the mind and of society has been too recent 
for us reasonably to expect anything bcLter, 

1 F. M, Cumford in Mi** Jane HaJiiatiafa Thmi* 9 <rh. vii. 
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MAGIC 

u xho liistories I borrow, I refer them to tl» consciences of thou* I 
taka tlieai fTom.’’— jUcnifatsfnt, L £0, 

| 1. Antiquity of Magic 

M*aic. until recently, was somewhat neglected by those 
Who treated nf Ravage ideas. In Sir E. B. Tylor’s Primitive 
Culture only one chapter is given to Magic, against seven to 
Animism (belief in the agency of spirits). In Spencer’s 
Sociology, Part L is almost wholly devoted to the genesis and 
development of Animism, without a single chapter on Magic, 
Tire importance of early Animism became such an obsession, 
that travellers observed and rrported upon it wherever they 
went, making only casual references to Magic much to our 
loss. The tradition of this way of thinking seems to run 
back to Hume’s Natural Histor/t of Religion, where he traces 
the development of religion frnm a primitive belief that all 
natural activities are like our own, and that everything is 
-possessed and actuated by a spirit. This idea was adopted 
by Comte, and elaborated in Ids celebrated law of the three 
stages of the explanation of Nature as determining the growth 
of human culture ; Fetich ism, which ascribes ail causation 
to the particular will of each object, and which by general¬ 
isation leads through polytheism to monotheism; Meta¬ 
physics, which, giving up the notion of personal will, attributes 
the activities of things to abstract forces; and Positivism, 
winch, discarding the variety of forces that can never l>e 
known, turns to the exact description of the order or pheno¬ 
mena. Mill, in turn, adopted these doctrines from Comte, 
and gave them currency amongst us, as part of the extra¬ 
ordinary influence which for many years he exerted upon nil 
our thoughts, Henec the priority of Animism to every other 
theory of things seemed at tiiat time a matter of course. 
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Recently there have been signs that this conception of 
primitive thought is giving way to another, namely, that 
Animism wnspreceded by Magic. Sir J. G. Frazer puts it, that 
the idea of Magic is simpler than that of Animism; that Magic 
is found in lull force amongst people whose Animism is feebly 
developed, and that its beliefs are more uniform throughout 
the world. 1 Substantially—with qualifications that will 
appear bcrciftcf—tbis view of the matter is here accepted. 
When one comes to argue it, to produce the primitive fads 
is, of course, impossible- It must even be admitted that 
such evidence as wc have amongst the few facts collected of 
late years concerning ancient races of men, gives the earlier 
date to animistic ideas; for if some of the cave-paintings 
of Aurignacian origin, in which, for example, wild cuttle are 
shown pierced with arrows, may be interpreted as of magical 
significance; on the other hand, the burial at Le Mom tier, 
still more ancient, shows u regard for the curpsr, in the 
disposal of it and in the things left with it, such as usually 
goes with the ghost-theory. These discoveries take us hack 
some thousands of yearn before Mcncs; but probably leave 
us far from the beginning of human ideas concerning the 
supernatural- 

If Magic preceded Animism, wc must insert a stage of 
thought at the beginning of Comte’s series, making four 
instead of three; and the suggestion may perhaps be made to 
appear plausible, that the Metaphysical stage, the reign of 
occult forces in explanation, is not a mere residue of FeUchism 
after the spirit has departed, but rather the re-emergence 
into daylight of magical ideas of force, that always persisted, 
but for ages were kept in comparative obscurity by the 
vogue of Animism. 


§ 2. What is Magic ? 

In Ids DnrlopmaU of Moral ltkas (11.47) Prof. Wcstermarck 
observes tlirtt savages distinguish two classes of phenomena, 


1 Hisl/jru of rfce KhigAip, p- 38; cf* also The Art, 

4 f*. n + nn + A + “faith ld magic i* probably olw& than a 
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the natural or familiar^ unci tlio supernatural or mjwteriuus- 
The Jotter again arc divided into lhe median ica] (Magic) 
and the volitional (Animism)* This seems to be true i. it 
■corrects the action, still common* that the savage explains 
all natural activities by Animism; recognises that lie takes 
some phenomena os a matter of course, as the am mul ls do, 
and, as to events that arc not a matter of course, rightly 
marks the distinction between his conceptions of them as 
cither mechanical (due to some uniformly acting force) or 
volitional (Hint is arbitrary or capricious). With the savage, 
then, there arc ongoings of tilings around him that arc prr- 
ctivtd to be regular and continuous; and tlicre arc others 
between which connect ions arc intag ined to take place, and 
these cither regularly or capriciously : for tJius I venture to 
interpret the difference between ihc natural and the super¬ 
natural; it is tlic difference between pereeption-bekcl uttd 
imagination-belief. Common sense, Magic* Animism—- these 
are the three great congeries of ideas that compete for the 
control of Ins thoughts and in Jiis interpretation of the world. 

Magic may be defined as u connexion of events imagined 
to be constant and to depend upon the agency of some thing 
or activity possessing au eilicacious quality or force (in fact 
unreal), and not to depend (us a connexion) upon the w ill ui 
any particular person- 

Whether Magic is ever wrought by the bare wish or will 
of a human being will he discussed IjcIo^v (§ G)* Here, Lhe 
proviso that a magical connexion does not depend upon the 
will of a person* is mean! to exclude Animism. For pure 
Animism involves the belief that a ghost, spirit, or god 
(though he may work by Magic) can produce an effect by his 
direct action, without using any visible or hi visible means 
other than his ow p a spiritual body and force* This is not what 
a magician does; he works by means of a connexion of 
events known (so he thinks) to himself and often to others* 
The magical implement (talisman or spell} that he uses lms 
qualifies that arc magical facts, just as the qualities of his 
spear are physical facts* He can make a stone spear-head 
by means of another stone; and he may be able to make a 
talisman by means of a spell; but the powers of the talisman 
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or of the spell are their m; he cannot create Slavic, but 
only discover and use it. Whether lie shall use it, depends 
upon hi* choice; but its powers du not; they are inherent, 
like physical forces* Faust can conjure the devil; but so 
can Wagner, if he knows the spell: the power of the spell is 
indifferent to the conjuror* A man may, indeed, he a source 
of magical power because lie is a chief, or ha* the evil eye, 
or is taboo (or unpurged homicide; but these things do not 
depend upon his will; he is in the same class with impersonal 
thing* that are magical* 

A rule of Magic, ns describing a uniform connexion of 
events resembles what we call a law of nature; and further 
in this, that it is not supposed to be absolute or uncondi¬ 
tional, but a tendency* subject to counteraction by hostile 
Magic or (perhaps) by demonic force. But it differ* Irom 
a law of nature in bring wholly imaginary and incapable of 

verification. 

To practise Stogie is to use some such rule in order Lo obtain 
an end desired. This can be attempted by any man- so far 
us his knowledge reaches \ and the greater his knowledge the 
greater Ins power, provided he have the courage to act upon 
it. All stages of proficiency may be traced from the simple 
layman who swings a bull-roarer to raise the wind, to the 
wizard who lives by his art, in id is feared by nil his tribe and 
far beyond it* or to the erudite magician who controls lhe 
demons and vies with the gods. 

Magical things, objects or action** in their simplest forms, 
ore charms, spells and rites; and since the ends for which* 
they can be used are either to protect oneself or to exert 
power over other persons or things, each of these kinds of 
magic-tiling may be defensive or offensive. A defensive 
charm is called an amulet; an offensive charm is a talisman- 
For a defensive spell (say, against sickness or accident) there 
is. I believe, no appropriate name; offensive spells to 

control the weather or to curse an enemy) may be called 
incantations (but the usage is not fixed)* Riles (llmt is 
any magic actions tlmt are uot spells) muy also be defensive 
(us to touch wood), or offensive {as to point at a man); but 
wre have no names for these different intentions. From these 
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simplest beginnings l he whole learning and mystery of Magic 
seems to have developed. 

5 3. The Beginnings of Magic 

The quest of origins is fascinating* because* if successful^ 
it will help us to frame that outline of the history of the 
world which the philosophic mind regards as a necessary 
of life. To discuss the beginnings of Magic must necessarily 
be* in some measure, a speculative undertaking; because 
the facts are lost- If Magic was practised in the Aurignacinn 
culture (say) 2Q,tx>u years ago* how can we get to the back 
of jt ? Rut speculation is not guess-work, if wo always keep 
in view such facts as wo have; if we are careful to give 
notice whenever the facts fail us; if we guide ourselves hy 
scientific principles; and if wo make no assumptions merely 
to suit our case* but only such as are generally admitted in 
all departments. For example : 

(1) We may reasonably assume that the simplest magical 
beliefs and practices are of the earliest type; and nothing 
can be simpler than the belief in charms, rites and spdis* 
It is, indeed, difficult to find many of these practices—though 
sonic can lie produced—in their simplest forms in our records 
of backward peoples; partly because they have not been 
enough observed; partly because Magic is apt everywhere to 
become saturated with Animism; partly because charms* 
rites and spells are generally* for greater cilicacy, compounded 
with one another* lint these considerations do not affect 
the simplicity of the idea involved in the magical beliefs; 
which is merely this* that a certain object by its presence, 
or that an action* or an utterance* by merely entering into 
the course of events* w ill serve our purpose. A bare uniformity 
of connexion—if A f then B —in accordance with the familiar 
ongoings of Nature and our common activities, is all that is 
assumed. Many kinds of obstacles stop an arrow or a dart; 
carrion collects the vultures: so a patterned comb in one's 
hair stops the demon of disease; a patterned quiver* or a 
certain song* brings the monkeys down from the tree-tups, 1 

1 Skeat and Bhigdcn, Fay an Razes «?/ lAc Malay Pmitwda, L p. 417, 
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A spell assumes merely that certain objects, or animals,, or 
spirits, must always comply with a wish or command expressed 
in words, just as another human being often floes. It is their J 
supposed uniform coerciveness that makes the words magical. 
If any form of words ever seems to have been successful, it 
must be repeated; localise to have the same effect the action 
must be the same. Immersed in an indefinite mass of experi¬ 
ences, tiie postulate that we call 4K cause arid effect tf (un- 
formiilated, of course} underlies every action* and therefore 
underlies Magic; it is the ground of all expectation and of all 
confidence. 

(2) The types of Magic that arc the most prevalent are 
probably the earliest; and these are charms, rites and spells. 
They are found not only amongst savages* but the world 
over: even in civilised countries most of the imeducated, 
many of the half-educated* and not a few of those who have 
“finished their education/ 1 employ them; whereas more 
complicated magical practices, except such as have been 
taken up into religious celebrations, are apt to fall into 
desuetude. What is universal must be adapted to very 
simple conditions of existence; these beliefs, therefore* to 
mental wants ami proclivities that. arc probably primitive; 
and what conditions rail lx? more simple, or more primitive* 
or more universal than ignorance of our fate and eagerness to 
dutch at anything that may give us confidence. 

And not only arc charms, riles and spells in all ages and 
everywhere employed in their simplest forms; but analysis 
of the most elaborate ritual and of nominally animistic 
practices will discover the same beliefs at the bottom of them. 
The idea of the amulet or the talisman is found in fetiches, 
beads* praying-wheels, and equally in a long mimetic dance or 
a passion-play; whose central purpose always is to avert 
Home evil or fro secure some good—success in hunting, or war, 
or agriculture. Similarly, the spell is involved in all rites, 
so far as verbal formulae are used in them: and in all curses 
or prayers, so far as their efficacy depends upon a sound form 
of words. 

The persistence of magical beliefs amongst civilised people 
is, in some measure, due to tradition; though the tradition 
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could not continue effective if there were nut in every genera¬ 
tion a predisposition to accept it ; and how far it is due to 
tradition, how fur to n spontaneous proclivity, in any one 
who is inclined to believe in charms, rites and spells, lie 
himself must judge as best he emu Superstition having been 
at one time extremely useful socially, there is some presump¬ 
tion that tribes addicted to it [within limits) had an advantage, 
and that live disposition became hereditary. It is a recent 
acquisition compared with the love of climbing; but once 
ingrained, it must remain till disutility breeds it out. Mean¬ 
while, it is a stain on the human soul, So much of ones 
early life is always forgotten that no one can be sure that lie 
whs not inoculated with such notions in childhood; especially 
when we consider that religious practices, taught lx - fore thej 
can lx well understood, must often wear a magical habit to 
a child; and that medicines, whose operations nobody used 
to understand, were on the same foot with Magic, For my 
own part, bating the Inst considerations, 1 cannot remember 
ever to have heard in childhood any sort of Magic spoken oi 
except with amusement; yet magical Ixliefs have always 
haunted me- With Animism it was otherwise. When sisc 
or seven years old, I was told by a nursemaid -a convinced 
adherent of one of the many little sects that have ramified 
out of Wesleyan ism in Cornwall—the most appalling ghost- 
stories; and these stories, exciting no doubt an ancient 
disposition, and reinforced by a visualising faculty that 
nightly peopled the darkness with innumerable spectres, 
entirely overpowered the teachings of those whom there was 
better reason to trust, that ghosts arc a superstition from 
which true religion has for ever set us free, The effects 
lasted into middle age, Andrew Lang said of ghosts that 
“ he did not believe, but he trembled ”; and that precisely 
describes my own state of mind for many years. Now, as 
to Magic, my impression is that had it been suggested to me 
in a serious wav, and not merely by casual allusions to “ hick,*' 
the experience would have stuck in my memory. The first 
time that I can remember practising rites, i was between ten 
and eleven years old, living at a small boarding-school. To 
keep off a dreaded event, I used to go every morning to the 
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pump p till my mouth with water and spurt it out m a violent 
stream—three times* This went on for some weeks* To 
the best of my recollectionj the impulse was spontaneous, 
and I cannot remember why the particular rite was adopted ; 
to spout water out of the mouth may have been symbolic of a 
pushing away of what was feared? but I do not "think ! was 
conscious of that meaning, Nothing further of the kind 
recurs, to me until about the age of fifteen* when* at another 
school, the master-passion of my life was cricket; and I 
always practised some rite before going on the field, and 
carried a charm in my pocket; but I cannot recall what they 
were. At present* a day rarely passes without my experi¬ 
encing some impulse to practise Magic* In lighting iny first 
pipe in the morning (for example), Jr I remember how I lit 
it, where I struck the match, etc., yesterday, and if no mis¬ 
fortune has happened since* I feel an unmistakable impulse 
to L ' light up " again in the same way* No reason is distinctly 
present to me for acting so, and therefore it is hazardous to 
analyse the attitude; but it is not merely incipient habit; 
to the Iicst of my judgment it Is this* that such a way of 
lighting my pipe was one amongst the antecedents of a quiet 
time, and that it will be well to reinstate as many of them 
as possible. It is more comfortable to do it than to niter 
it: one feels more confident. 

Inquiry amongst niy friends shows that some have similar 
experiences, and others (I with men and women) have not. A 
qtie&liQtinmrr on such a point might be useful; but difficult to 
arrange without giving suggestion or exciting bias, 1 

f&) There are causes originating the belief in charms, rites 
and spdb so simple that nothing could be more natural to 
the primitive human mind* What is more universally power- 

1 In the American Journal of Fmjthdo$H* P< {Win B. S C*mk- 
Imfl Ituu iin instructive article fln Svpctvtiitm* BtlieJ and /Varficv among 
Vf4lr.gr Student*. Of a large group examined T*\{ per cent. entertained 
some isuiffi-Mtition <40 per cent* M-, 00 |>er cent, F,J. At same time, 
uhMiV or foriiicrly, S2 per rent, land been »o affected (7a per cent. M. p 
GO por Cent. F+J+ Mftlf rtHsiiined their former HapuratitidTiH to the nj?!* 
mnn tivelvo to riixireu- Twonfiy-two per rent, attri baled the 
pawiltati lo the HLij^-aEitm of 47 por cent* to uncial Hii^-Htion. 

p p s r eeuL to social ini tori tuace, and Ui pur reiat. to emotion-* and 
fualmgu beyond the control el muMti. 
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ful in producing belief in the connexion of events, anil ton- 
sequent expectancy of repetition, than nn "’terrene comc - 
dc trc v If says Sir E, F. ini Thun.,’ a Canb secs u rock » 
or curi-,s. ,,,..1 If shortly «Uj 

evil lumen. t« hi... be ^.nls B»k and evil » 
dlcct, and perceives m the rock a spirit. This » ’ 

but the same tendency to be impressed by coincidence under¬ 
lies Magic. For example : A hurtling party of Lsquimos tu 
!Sh no game. One of them went back to the sledges and 
got the hum-bone of a dog to eat. Returning with tliu to 
his hand, he met and killed a -seal. Ever otaftobk 
carried a ham-bone in his hand when hunting.- The hun 
bone had become a talisman. Such a mental stater as the 
Ksquimo’s used to lie ascrilicd to the association of ideas; 
but it is (letter to consider it as an empirical judgment. 
Other circumstances of the event may have been associated 
in his mind; but as to the ham-lame and the kill, he thinks 
of them together, and judges that the)’ arc connected. 1 hen, 
having judged that the ham-bane influenced the kill, he carries 
it with him in future in order to repeat the conditions of 


We may perhaps discern the moment when Magic first 
fastened upon the human mind bv considering how the use 
of weapons and snares by the primitive hunter impaired his 
sense of the mechanical continuity of the work. In a struggle 
with prey hotly to body, success or failure was thoroughly 
understood; but with the use of weapons anti snares it became 
conditional upon the quality of these aids and upon his skill 
with them: more and more conditional us the number uT 
steps increased between the first preparation and the event; 
at any one of which unforeseen occurrences might frustrate 
his plans. Hence an irresistible desire to strengthen and 
insure every step of his task; and to gratify this desire Magic 
arose. 

That Magic should depend upon the assumption that 
“ things connected in thought are connected in fact ’’ seems 
unintelligible, until we consider that the thought in which 

1 Among iftt IntfkwJ of (7u tana, p. 354- 

s Quoted by Aim.^ Psychology of icdiyious Exptritmti p. w- 
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they are connected te a judgment concerning the facts. But 
how b it possible to judge so foolishly? Absurd association 
is intelligible; it cairnot be helped* but judgment is not a 
passive process. Well: a logician might interpret the ease 
as a fallacy in applying the inductive canons: the Esqiiimo 
had two instances : (ri) no ham-bone, no seal; (ft) ham-bone, 
seal : or* again, into the circumstances of his expedition lie 
introduced n barn-bone, and the seal followed. Therefore, 
the carrying of a ham-bone was the cause of getting a seal. 
Hr had not rend Mill, and (lid not know what precautions 
should be taken before adopting such conclusions. The 
mind must have begun in this way; and after many thousands 
of years* the opportunities of error in empirical judgment 
began to be appreciated* and the canons were formulated. 
The experience of every man at every stage of Ufa* personal 
or social (probably evoking on inherited disposition), con¬ 
tinually impresses him with the belief in some connexion of 
antecedent and consequent, that each event arises out of 
others* But what it is in the antecedent Lhat determines 
the event can never* in practical affairs, be exactly known* 
In definite cases, where method is applicable, we may analyse 
the consequent into the tendencies of forces in amount and 
direct ton; or we may sometimes reproduce it by an experi¬ 
ment exactly controlled* But where these resources fail us* 
ns they often do in practical affairs, we are little confident of 
grasping all, or even the chief conditions of any event that 
interests us. The savage knows nothing of method* and, 
therefore, feels less distrust* He learns something of the 
conditions of success in hunting; this is biologically neces¬ 
sary to him as it is to a tiger* only those survive that learn 
themi He knows that he must have weapons as efficient 
as possible, must go to the habitat of his prey, must not lie 
heard, or seen, or smelt. But with all precautions he some¬ 
times fails; therefore there must be some other condition 
which he docs not understand* Hence anything observed* 
or any word or action, that happens to he followed by success, 
may have been a means to that success. 

And if it once has been, it always will be; not that he 
thinks of it in this general way. But even animals, as soon 
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els they have learnt a sequence, trust to it. Dogs ami cats 
learn faster than guinea-pigs; monkeys faster than dogs am 
eats: man quicker still. But in no case would there he any 
use in learning, if it did not lead to action as if the experi¬ 
ence had been generalised. There is no mystery m general¬ 
isation; it is spontaneous, and only waits for language 
express Itself; the difficult thing to acquire is caution. In 
default of method, the only test or truth is relative constancy 
in experience—p-r enitmeratiorum tompheem —faulty hut 
hmadlv effective: which requires time and practice. Primi¬ 
tive Magic is an incautious, unexpressed generalisation; 
and the conditions arc such that the error cannot be eaady 
detected. As long as a savage follows the instinctive, tradi¬ 
tionary and acquired knowledge that lie has of hunting, 
practices based on wrong judgments, but not interfering 
with the traditionary art, such as the carrying about of a 
bone, or a crystal, or having a special pattern on his quiver, 
cannot, impair his success: may add to it by increasing his 
confidence; so that as long as success lasts there is nothing 
to suggest the falsity of the judgment. A series of failures 
may make the hunter throw away ins talisman, or [at. a later 
stage of Magic) take it to a medicine-man to be rcdoctored. 
How many thousands of times may Magic have begun in 
this way and lost its hold again, before the human mind 
become chronitally infected with it! 

Similarly with amulets, anything unusual that a man 
happens to have about him, when attacked by a leopard Or 
snake, from which lie escapes, may be kept as a safeguard 
against future perils* And with rites : any gesture or action, 
however irrelevant, that happens to precede n successful 
ef^rt, may he repeated in order to reinstate all the antece¬ 
dents of success* So* too, with the origin of spells* It la a 
common impulse, and quite spontaneous, to accompany an 
action with words, incentive or expletive. If a Inin ter does 
so in driving home hLs spear successfully* he will next time 
repeat the words : they then become a spell. 1 First* then. 


i Cluinmn (and pomibly rite* and updl*) ftro sametimm ravnakwi m 
ttrf'Bjii* (Howitt, Thz Native Tribe* I of South* End Australia, p. 37S; 
and How and MeDuugfdl* I J cujan 2¥m# of Borneo, L p. 110). But 
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there are practices of carrying about charms, repeating words, 
repeating actions; next, along with these practices, beliefs 
grow up as to the nature of their efficacy, their virtue; and 
much later it is discovered that some of the practices seem 
to involve certain common principles which the savage had 
never thought of. 

In trying to imagine ourselves in the place of such a man, 
wc must not omit the emotional excitement that determines 
his judgment. It is the intensity of hjs desire for success, 
his anxiety about it, that makes him snatch at, and cling to* 
whatever may possibly be a means to it: he docs not see 
how it nets, hut will take no risks by omitting it. Since what 
is true of primitive hunting is true of all undertakings—that 
we know some conditions nf success but far from nil —and 
since we are all of us frequently in this position—the wonder is 
that we resort so little to Magic. That many people do m in 
London is notorious. 


g k Magical Force and Primitive Ideas of Causation 

Magic is a uniform connexion of events, depending on 
some Impersonal force that has no real existence* What 
causes make men believe in such force? In the first place, 
everything is necessarily conceived of by everybody (and 
probably in some dim way by the higher anim al s ) as a centre 
of forces. Its weight, when we try to lift it: inertia, when 
we push it, or when it is moving and wc try to stop it; degree 
of hardness, when wc strike or grasp it; elasticity p when the 
bent bough of a tree recoils; the sway of torrents and the 
lift of waves; falling trees, avalanches, water spouts, hurri¬ 
canes : all these things a man must think of, ax he docs of 
other men and animals* in comparison with his own strength 
or impotence. Into their actions and reactions he reads such 
tension and effort as he himself feels in struggling with them, 

thifl can only hfippen either whaw the belief in charms Already exist* 

{as in thn mims fnied), or by the coinpidimcfl of tho drcom with good or 
bnd fortune. TliO connexion of rtVOntfl milFrt first of ftll present itHclf 
ah Jitimol lung observed: whether whJcIujs or rtrccunin^ is iiuUlfcmnt. 

For further i I hint rations of the influence of coincidences in ©fltabuohiug 
a belief in Magic, see ch* viik f fk 
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or in grappling fine of his own hand 1 ? with the other; find as 
their action is full of surprises he does not suppose himself 
to know nil that they can do, 

But, further, the strain exhibited by some objects, especially 
trees; the noises they make, creaking and groaning in the 
wind; the shrieking and moaning of the wind itself, the 
threatening and whispering of the sea, thunder find the roar 
of torrents: ail excite EmJUhlung or empathy, illusory 
sympathy with things that do not fecl« Their voices, more 
than anything else, I helieve, endow them for our imagina¬ 
tions with an inward life, which Mr, Marett has well ealltd 
Animat ism, 1 and which must not be confounded with the 
Animism that used to be attributed to all children and all 
savages—the belief that every object is actuated by a spirit, 
or even that it has a consciousness like our own. What 
truth there was in that doctrine is fully covered by Ant mutism. 

Again, the savage is acquainted with invisible forces some 
of which seem to art at a distance* The wind is the great 
type of invisible force; heat! sound,, odour are also invisible* 
and act at a distance; the light of the camp-fire acts at a 
distance, spreading across the prairie or into the recesses ol 
the forest; and lightnings issue from the clouds. In dreams, 
one visits some remote hunting-ground and returns instantly; 
distance and time are distorted or annihilated; and if you 
can act where you dream, why not where you intensely 
imagine yourself? 

Hence there are abundant analogues in experience by 
which the savage can conceive of his talisman as a forcc-tbing 
that acts invisibly and acts at ft distance. Australian medi¬ 
cine-men “ thrcw r their joias (evil magic) invisibly, 1 like the 
wind/ as they said.” a The talisman acts at a distance, like 
a missile; it acts for the person who owns it as his spear 
docs* and U dangerous to others wdio have not practised 
with it* Sometimes* indeed, magic things have no owners* 
and are dangerous to everybody : malignant influence radiat¬ 
ing from them, like the heat of a lire or the stench of a corpse. 
Such are two stones described by Messrs* Spencer and Gillen 3 

1 K. K lUmr-tt. Pnmimirtit Rfiiffutn M Foil-Lon, 1900. 

* A. W, ittnvil t, The Native Tribe* i of Fanth-FIimi A wtlnii ia, p* 371- 

a Northern Tribes «/ Cent rat Au&tmthi r p. 412. 
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as marking the place where an old man and two women died 
for breaking » marriage taboo. ** They are so full of evil 
magic that if any hut old men go near, it kills them. Now 
and then a Very old man goes and throws stones and bushes 
upon the spot to keep down the evil magic.” It is as if one 
covered up a fire or a corpse. And, further, magical force 
may exist in a diffused way, Jike darkness, heat, cold, epidemic 
disease, triha] unrest, without necessarily attaching to any 
particular thing. In the Western Isles of Torres Straits » 
mishaps may be signs of an unlucky state of things in general, 
A fisherman, usually surccssful, having once failed at his 
task, was depressed; but on two women dying in his village 
soon after, he was consoled; since this showed that failure 
was not his fault. Currents of this magical force, favourable 
or unfavourable to things in general, may he seen in the flow 
and ebb of the tide, the waxing and waning of the moon, 
and in the course of the seasons. From this way of thinking 
it is hut a step to the conception of mana, as it is called m 
Melanesia : s ormda of the Iroquois, manitrrn of the Algonquin, 
iDakanda of the Omaha. 3 It is the power of the wonderful 
and mysterious in the world, which becomes especially mam 
Test in Magic and in the agency of spirits. Similar notions 
are found in many regions at various stages of culture, but 
nowhere (I believe) at the lowest stages; so that it is unreason¬ 
able to treat it as the first source of ideas of the supernatural. 
It is too comprehensive a generalisation to find expression 
amongst savages. The Arunta have got as far as the general 
isatinn of evil Magic under the name of arungqutltna. Hut 
mana is a generalisation of all the imaginary forces of super¬ 
stition, vague and mysterious ; as “ cause, ' in popular use, is 
a generalisation of all the supposed “ forces ” of nature. 

Kites also act at a distance by invisible force; for this power 
belongs to gesture language, and the simplest rites are 
gestures. And so do spells; for wishes, commands, threats 
expressed in words, act upon men at a distance by invisible 


i A. C. Hodilun, IttporU r,j the Cambridge Expedition to Tom* Straus. 
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force; and spdh nrc nothing but such expressions conceives! 
of in a particular way, as having that uniform dlieacity which 
b Magic, Spelts being thought of ns forces, arc reified; 
so that blessings or curse* ding to their objects like garlands, 
or like contaminating rags. 

Magical force, then, is a notion derived from experience 
of natural forces and employed to account for events that arc 
unusual, wonderful, mysterious not to be interpreted by 
that common sense which is the cumulative result of usual 
occurrences. It is superimposed upon the older and wider 
presumption of causation, and is expected to manifest itself 
with the same uniformity; so that, if the laws of it can be 
discovered* it supplies a basis for the Art of Magic. So far 
is Magic from being the source of the belief in causation ! 
But I have spoken of the fti older and wider presumption of 
causation”; for (ns has been shown) the definite postulate 
that all the ongoings of the world may be analysed upon the 
principal of cause and effect, can never come into the minds 
of primitive men; nnd even to ourselves it rarely occurs, 
except in scientific discussions or logical exercises; but w T e 
always act ns if w*e trusted in it* and so does n savage, and 
so does a dog + The presumption is reinforced by every 
moment's ordinary experience; and without it no consistency 
of life is possible. This mi generalised presumption deter¬ 
mines all thoughts and actions, mechanical, animistic* or 
magical. That the forces implied in superstition are general¬ 
ised in such concepts as mana before the principle of causation 
obtains expression, is due to the prepotency of the unusual, 
wonderful* mysterious in attracting attention. 

In our modern analysis of mechanical causation there are 
four requirements: (I) every event has a cause; (2) causation 
is uniform; (B) the cause is the assemblage of the indispensable 
conditions of the effect (and no others); (4) the cause is 
proportional te» the effect + In the savages mind these require¬ 
ments are aLso obscurely recognised : (1) he seeks a cause for 
everything; (2) he expects it to net uniformly ; (3) be believes 
in reinstating all the conditions of the effect, as appears from 
his preparations for hunting* or war, or marriage, or what¬ 
ever he may have in hand; but he is much more ignorant than 
we arc as to what conditions are Indispensable and decisive; 
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( t) he knows vaguely that the cause is proportional to the 
effect; for (a) he succeeds in making effective weapons, 
etc., by mechanical means; (A) lie is very susceptible to the 
“size-weight illusion,” twice ns much as we are, 1 and this 
implies the adjustment of effort to a supposed weight; {c) he 
repeats a spell in order to strengthen it, or unites a talisman, 
a rite and a spell in one assault, implying that greater force 
must be directed against greater resistance; and so on. 

Causation, then, is universally assumed : how do Animism 
and Magic influence the latent conception? As to Animism, 
(1) it palters with the uniformity of causation; for though 
the ghost or spirit acts from human motives, no one knows 
exactly whnl its motives are. It may be cajoled, implored, 
even threatened; but the result does not always answer 
desire: there is apparent caprice or free will, with consequent 
loss of confidence, and an uncomfortable feeling that leads 
to a reaction in favour of controlling the god, or ghost, by 
Magic. (2) The ghost is at first merely a man-force disen¬ 
gaged from the visible body, but still having its own body 
through which it can produce various effects. But the fear 
of a ghost immediately endows it with superhuman power; 
and ill course of time it becomes more and more powerful, 
even to omnipotence;: so that it can of itself bring about anj 
event; and, therefore, the “assemblage of conditions" 
liecoines unnecessary to causation : there? need be no visible 
conditions: miracles occur; creation out of nothing is 
possible. (3) For such a power the " proportionality of 
cause and effect” becomes almost meaningless; but not 
quite, for then? are degrees of spirit-force; and what one 
cannot do a stronger cam. 

As to Magic, it has the great merit of (1) preserving the 
uniformity of causation. But (2) it vitiates the presumption 
of causation by including in the total antecedent unreal 
conditions* namely, the forces of rites and spells; and y 
generating a frame of mind that makes it impossible to 
eliminate them. The hunter uses all the resources of ha 
art in hunting; he also practises rites and spells, fu w sif i 
does he owe his success? We might suggest that he should 

1 W. MfDougtill, Reports of the Cambridtje Expedition to Tom* Strait*, 
XL p. m 
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try the hunting without the rites ; but he is afraid toj and 
should he try, his positivism would probably break down at 
the first failure to kill. Wdl, then* let him try the rites with¬ 
out the hunting; hut he is not such a fooj: and* if he were, 
the medicine man would tell him that* of course, he must 
14 use the means*" (3) Magic impairs the sense of proportion¬ 
ality between cause and effect, by recognising antecedents 
which are* in their nature, immeasurable. In their admirable 
work, The Pagan Tribes qfBorneo, Messrs. Hose and McDougall 
remark % that it Ls sometimes said, that people of lowly culture 
have 4i no conception of mechanical causation* and that every 
material object is regarded by them ns animated ” + but. they 
do not think that this could lie truthfully said alxiut any 
of the peoples of Jlnrueo, In the construction of houses* 
boats, weapons, traps, they have u nice appreciation nf the 
principles involved. Yet we find “ that these skilled artisans 
believe that the}" can retard an enemy's boat by hanging under 
one of its benches a quartz pebble* Similarly, the Bnloki 
of the Congo, having made a good canoe* before hum cl ling, 
strike it on the stern with an axe " s to take away the weight." 3 
And the Fijians, still better boat-builders, believe that to put 
a basket of bitter oranges on a canoe reduces its speed* 1 
Inasmuch as the possibility of action at a distance is still 
in debate, the savage cannot perhaps upon that tenet l*e 
confidently corrected* 

If there is any truth in the foregoing account of the latent 
ideas, nr presumptions, of savages concerning causation, it is 
plain that Magic (and likewise Animism) did not help, hut 
hindered the development of these ideas. Notwithstanding 
(or, perhaps, because of) certain specious resemblances to 
science. Magic i% and always has l^ecn, the enemy of science. 

£ 5. Mac jo axd Mystery 

Magic begins with ignorance of sonic of the conditions of a 
desired event, and the adoption (on account of coincidence) 
of anything that Axes one’s attention as contributing to the 

1 Vol. II. p. 2, * Voh II. p. 124. 

* Wmlnt Among Congo Cannibal** jl :ill. 

1 Thomas Williams Fiji and the Fijian#, p. 7t>. 
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total antecedent* As the supposed conditions of events grow 
m orc null more miscellaneous, the disposition increases to 
regard anything as a possible came of anything else. Hence 
unbounded suspicion whenever an interesting event occurs 
whose antecedents are not familiar and manifest* The more 
unusual any occurrence* the more it must excite attention 
and be apt to arouse suspicion; and the first arrival of 
travellers or missionaries amongst a wild tribe is an event 
so unprecedented, that it is likely enough to occasion exag¬ 
gerated suspicions and behaviour which* when reported* 
misrepresent the tribe 1 ^ normal attitude of mind + I? or this 
allowance should be made- r 

However, in Magic the causation is never traceable ; there¬ 
fore it becomes mysterious* Tiae sense of mystery arises 
when something excites wonder, wonder gives place tu 
curiosity, curiosity is baffled, and wonder returns with fear. 
The magical power of an inert object* such as a black pebble 
or a shark's tooth, or of n bone that is pointed towards a 
victim, or of a spear that is swung but not thrown* and never¬ 
theless inflicts a wound, though an invisible one, is something 
unknown* or mysterious- That is to say* it is a merely 
imagined action which remains obscure and inscrutable, m 
comparison with the perceived action of a spear thrown at 
a deer and slaying it with a visible wound, the savage 
has ad equate practical knowledge of the latter process; of 
the former only a vague analogical image, lie feds the 
difference, and that the Magic is mysterious; and mystery, 
Ifeiiig common to all magical processes* and deeply impressive 
(especially in black Magic), becomes what wc call a funda¬ 
mental attribute 1T of Magic, pervading the whole apperceptive 
mass that is formed by a man's magic-beliefs. 1 herefore 
whatever excites the sense of mystery tends to be assimi¬ 
lated 1 by this apperceptive mass and confirmed ns magical; 
just as the mass of our scientific knowledge assimilates and 
confirms any proposition that has the attributes of a scientific 

1 Tend* to be rafcniiatetl— for if tlw pn^Mitation hayo nope 
ehanuclt'r of Animism, it will piHumlliitwl to ihv juiuiuhill- tsy*trrn; 
or if Animujm bii tbo more active and fashionable theory in a miin a 
aocid group. 
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law, lienee the savage accepts the mysterious remedies of 
an European doctor as magical; and he is ready to regard as 
magical* and to fear, anything—a roek p tree, or water-spout 
—that by any trait excites his sense of mystery". Magic, 
then, does not arise from mystery; but having come into 
existence, it appeals to the feeling of mystery; and then 
whatever else is mysterious tends to become magical , 1 
Magic being mysterious, the more mysterious the more 
powerful it must be. Hence foreign Magic is mure dreaded 
than the home-made; ancient Magic is more powerful than 
modern; muttered spells, or formula? in a strange language, 
or in one whose meaning has been lost* are more efficacious 
than intelligible speech ; written characters and numbers 
have n subelliing prestige; verse is more subtle than prose 
(for poets are everywhere respected ); a wizard is more impress 
sive in a mask than when bare-faced, in a fit than when sober; 
and operations in the dark, that ought to excite scepticism* 
eld son ee credulity. 

Mosses of ideas having this mysterious quality form rela¬ 
tively dissociated systems* which offer resistance to all ideas 
that want it, and therefore to what wc call “ explanation,” 
Hence the conservative* inexpugnable character of Magic 
and its easy alliance with Mysticism- Restslance to explana¬ 
tion may go the length of denying present experience; as 
when a man is seen to be slain by a weapon or by u falling 
tree, and yet his death is ascribed to sorcery : the fear of 
sorcery having become a fixed idea. 


| 6. Volitional Magic 

Magical power inheres in things, rites and spells without 
regard to the man who uses them; they may be sold ur 

1 It lian been thought ttlmfigjn th^t such n iliing an n wlifrluinc] may 
Mcilo In the nYBge cither fear or Anger. To explain ihi* mi inu*t 
the nature of wonder; it ih an iirmprinriitivo expaxininn of 
flurpramp temporary pnrali h-lh of ihu Imagination* with criuriioinU difl - 
tu riMiaro, but hu prugrcBistve iruttinct of its own+ It oil her Biilwitle® 
bolplefflly, nt gives place to <mriocity p or into mnva other emotion 

Lhat is tfliuiwM with nn instinct. Aciurfli^ly, it usually into 

curtD«ty or ohto fear, but into migi-c ; wJiicli o( tbe»o emotiona 

EihoU be arointed dopsnda, parity, upon the clmructor of the person who 
wonders, portly, upuu ciniuEBtam^. 
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taught* und then serve the new possessor. But much the 
greater port of all known magical operation depends upon 
the agency of some person* in an or spirit, who sets it going? 
and rites and spells arc from the first* by their nature, personal 
actions. 

In the later stages of Magic, no doubt* it is held that a 
mere wish or volition may he efficacious : in Cornwall they 
still tell you* when you are cold or tired, that you “ look 
wisht,** that is* as if you had been ill-wish! and were pining 
away (this meaning is generally forgotten). But it seems to 
me improbable that such an idea should be primitive* People 
who* in inflicting penalties, do not discriminate between acci¬ 
dental and intentional offences* cannot be supposed to ascribe 
power to a mental process os such; and I have not been 
able to find in reports of very backward tribes any case of 
wish-magic u n supported b_v mag tea 3 im plcn j ants. D r* H add on 
says 1 that, among the eastern islanders of Torres Straits, 
the power of words and the projection of the will are greatly 
believed in* A youth who makes love procures a piece of 
black lava shaped significantly, and anoints it with coco nut 
oil, etc.; he also anoints his own temples, and thinks as 
intently as possible about the girl* and repeats a spell when¬ 
ever lie sees her* using the names of Sagam mid Pikaro, wife 
and mistress of the hero Sida, Now, with this complex 
apparatus of talisman, rite and spell, how much is left to 
wishing or the projection of Lhc wilif He thinks hard about 
the girl Ho doubt? but that needs no voluntary effort: at 
least* in this climate, voluntary effort is soon exhausted in 
try ing to think of anything else* Mr. Weeks, in his book 
Among Congo Cannibals, describing a people of somewhat 
higher culture and much more advanced Animism than the 
natives of Torres Straits* explains the nervousness in the 
poison ordeal even of those who are innocent of any nefarious 
practices, by asking— fit For who has not at some time wished 
another's death? 1 ’—and by the admitted doctrine that a 
man may be full of evil magic without knowing it. From 
Hiis it seems to be inferable that a mere wish may be effective- 
But not justly; for a man full of evil magic is an incarnate 
talisman; and such u man may operate without wishing* 

1 RtpvrU oj ihc Cambridge Expedition to Torres Straits, VI- p. 321* 
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as often happens with the evil-ey?. At any rate ( Uicse casual 
Congo wishes do not amount to volition t the faintest vellcity 
is enough for the hair-trigger of such explosive personalities* 
In Japan, too, the angry spirit of a living person may inflict 
a curse unknown to himself. 1 

Still, with the progress of Magic, deliberate wishes may 
acquire independent power* A man practising il Magic* 
and desiring secrecy, has a strong motive to believe (that 
is* there Is a cause of his believing) that hU tacit wish lias the 
power of invisible action at a distance; and the way by which 
he arrives at that belief is quite clear; for a spell is a magical 
force; it is also an expressed wish or command; and, if 
muttered, is more rather than less powerful than w hon uttered 
aloud. Why not* then, 41 sub-muttered*” or merely thought? 

From this degenerate notion of will-work wc must distin¬ 
guish the personal power of an accomplished wizard ia his 
whole magical activity. Whatever a man does with a talis¬ 
man or a spell, as it were with a tool or a weapon, may be 
done with more or less concent ration of energy and pro¬ 
ficiency in the performance; and one man will be plainly 
superior to another* Success depends upon doing one s 
best; therefore upon the will. And Magic often needs 
courage and resource; but in the development of the art it 
depends still more upon knowledge; wherein the magician 
is wont to boast himself. For wizardry is the most reputable 
faculty of primitive scholarship : to know all spells and rites* 
the arts of divination and uiidEcinc T the ancestry and true 
name of all dangerous things, which gives control over them : 
and it is a universal belief that knowledge is power* 


§ 7. The Evolution of Maojc—Direct Magic 

From the simple beginnings thus described. Magic* like 
everything else in the world, proceeds to gnnw and differ¬ 
entiate- It grows by the lengthening of spells from the 
briefest wish or command to many verses; 2 by the extension 

1 W. G. AjUuil, Skitiio, p, 52, 

J Ono limy tr&cu I liin; prucuaS In ihu interesting KolJocliop of dp«’SJ# 
in Malay M&jk* 
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of rites from the Waving of u bough to raise the wind to the 
Australian Intichiuma ceremonies that go on for many days; 
by the accumulating of charms by the bagful; by the com¬ 
pounding of rites with spells and by repetition of them 
three times or some other sacred number. It differentiates 
by being applied and adapted to more and more purposes; 
from hunting (if we suppose it to begin there) to war and 
love; to birth, marriage and death; to the giving of diseases 
and the curing of them; to the protection of property and 
to the discovery (or concealment) of theft; to navigation, 
building, agriculture, the cart of flocks and herds, the procur¬ 
ing of rain, renewing the vigour of the sun and binding the 
influence of the Pleiades. At the same time Magic, originally 
practised (we may presume) by individuals, comes to engage 
the concern and eo-upemtiun of families, elans and tribes; 
and a distinction grows up between what we call h ‘ white ” 
and 11 black M Magic : practices that are for the welfare of 
the tribe, or of some portion nf it* and practices designed to 
gratify private passions without regard to their effect upon 
the comm unity* 

One may notice curtail] stages (not always serial) in the 
development of Magic; First, the simple and direct defence 
of oneself or fellows against Other persons or things, storms* 
diseases, etc.; or, again, direct attack upon such hostile 
powers—by means of charms, spells or rites. Secondly, 
indirect or dramatic Magic, operating not upon persons or 
things themselves, but (expecting the same effect) upon 
Imitations of them, or upon detached parts or appurtenances ; 
as in the well-known device of making a waxen figure of a 
man and melting it in the lire to his destruction* Thirdly, 
the alliance of Magic with Animism, leading to sorcery* 
exorcism and ceremonies associated with Religion—discussed 
below in the sixth and seventh chapters. Fourthly, the con¬ 
fusion of Magic with Science, as in Astrology and Alchemy— 
referred to in the seventh and tenth chapters. 

Direct magical rites begin in very simple ways, probably 
with gestures : as to point at a man in threatening; to throw 
out the open hand In warding off evil; to claw the air behind 
a Iniin\ back, as Australian women do* It becomes more 
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and more elaborate ns the result of much study devoted to 
a mutter of supreme interest: especially after the rise of a 
profession id class of medicinemen, with whom inventions 
accumulate and become traditionary. Similarly, spells are 
at first merely wishes, or commands, or warnings. An 
Australian Wind-doctor erics, “Let the west wind be 
bound.” 1 The southern Mussim oi New Guinea have a spell 
to open a cave—“ 0 nick, be cleft! ” and, again, to shut tlie 
caV c_« 0 rock, be closed I” 5 Nothing can lie simpler. 
How spells rise into poetry and arc combined with ntes arid 
charms is shown bv a Polynesian example : a man lieing ill 
with consumption, which is called Moomm, a medicine-man 
is sent for. He comes, sits by the patient, and sings— 


,b o MoqiTIOOt o Moomoa ! 

I'm on tbo ovo of spearing you + 

Then* rising, he flourishes his spe^r over the patients head, 
and goes away. No one dare* speak or smile. 3 

As to charms the simp Jest, and perhaps the earliest, sire 
ynail pebbles, such ns the Australian “ bulks/' or crystals/ In 
Papua there are rpiarta charms so powerful that it is not safe for 
even Ihe owner to touch them. In that country the qualities 
that make a tiling suitable for a charm are : H) similarity in 
contour, or in other ways* to the object to he influenced; 
[gj rarity - (3) unusual shape in not very uncommon objects: * 
Ln short, whatever arrests attention* Dr- Codrington savs- 
■* A stone takes a man's fancy; it is like something* clear!} 
not a common stone; there must be nmna in it: puts it m 
hh garden; and a good crop proves he was right.” Among 
the Esquimo, strange or curious objects never before seen 
are sometimes considered to bring success to the linder, 
and chums* ore carried shaped like IJic animals hunted- 


* Hewitt, Tfif. jVolie* ln^.i of South* timt Austratia* 3®?* 

1 Mdamwann of British Ncur fruinffl, F- 3*15, 

a Titruer, tinman, p. I3S- For further davrinptiient of the apeih 
[b^utea Skral. op, «i.) the eelloctctl examples at the end of Sayre * 
Rdiaion of the Ancient Babylonian*' 

* Pfljkar, The EmMtffi, p. 26. 

ftdigman, TAtf ATc&aM^ia*!* of British New Gwrtta, pp- I * 

* The Afriantskm*, pp. 118 - 10 . ...» V i 

t Turner, Etimafom of fAc Di&trict, Am. B, of IsLluLp At- 

p. 201; m:d Murdothp Ethnology of Point Burrow, Am* of Lttm rv 
IX. p. 134, 
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Such a taste is very ancient, if the some purpose was served 
by those animal-slurped stones, retouched to increase the 
resemblance* which Iiovc been found in considerable numbers 
in France and England * 1 In the bag of a West African sorcerer 
may be seen a bit of leopard skin, of snake's skin, hawk's 
talons, bone of a dead man, leaves of certain plants, etc.; 
cadi having its own virtue, and uniting their powers in the 
interest of the formidable owner* The Chaiixuti de Roland 
describes a talisman to which the chief of Charlemagne's 
peer* must have owed no small part of his prowess— his 
famous sword t— 

“ Ah 1 DuKciuiuh most holy, fair indeed ! 

HeH uh unuugh thy guldun hilt ccneOfklv? 

Saint Pelor ih Tooth, the Blood of Saint Basiic, 

Honlu of Llio Haint of my lord* iSuint 

Sumo of l ho Kobe, in warn by hkncit Mury / 1 * 

I cannot call it fair fighting, and wonder that, thus aimed, 
he should ever have been mortally wounded by the miscreant 
hordes of Ala limn and Tervagailt* however numerous. 

An influential outgrow th of primitive Magic is the tabuo. 
Taboo is the dangerousness of a person, or tiling, or action, 
or word, conceived of as a motive for not touching or uttering 
or meddling therewith. The dangemusness may either lie 
in the nature of a person or thing, or be imposed upon it* 
A chief, for example, and everything belonging to him, is 
generally taboo by inherent sacrcdncss: hr is, like Mr* 
Weekses Congolese, full of evil magic. The idea of the talis¬ 
man has thus been extended to include certain men* In 
many tribes it includes all women; but since to make them 
always taboo is too much fur human nature, they are treated 
as such only periodically, or when a man is about tu be 
exposed to some further danger, which will be the inure likely 
to injure him when already contaminated by evil magic** 
This is very dear in n ease reported by Prof* Sdigmun: 1 

1 W, M. Newton* On PiliwIogiCfiJ Figtm* of Flint, Jour a . of B. Arch. 
Am\, Man'll 101J. 

1 The Bony of liotahd, done inlu English by C* Scott ilonunofJ. 

CLXXHI. 

a T* C, HimIaoUp TAe AVik/a Tribe* of Muni-piif, p r 
* Report* of the. Cambridge Bxpediittm lo the Turret BiraiiSt \ - p 27 L 
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at Van, warriors were forbidden to sleep with tlidr wive, 
before battle? dfec “bow and arrow belong other Itllow n 
smell you, lie shoot you, you no got luck- Still, Physical 
consequences (which may explain the superstition) w> also 
considered: a diver for pearl-shell must similarly attain? 
because, dse, " man he sleepy," The eontmenee required of 
women to ensure the safety of their husbands when away at 
war or hunting may be due to a belief in a sympathy 
or ** participation,” as if husband and wife were in some 
mysterious rapport; but, deeper, there may have been a 
fetch of policy. When magical taboos arc generally recog¬ 
nised and feared, it becomes possible to use them for social 
purposes : one cannot be sure that every magical observance 
had its origin in magical belief. Thus the food-rules of 
Australian tribes consist of taboos upon the enjoyment u 
certain foods by women and voting men, and no? pjm'ity 
devised In the interests of the gerontocracy : so why should 
not a fiction be founded on Magic in the interest of absent 

husbands ? . 

The sanctity or dnngcrousncss of the chief is probably due, 
first, to his bring really dangerous; but, secondly, to the 
biological advantage to a tribe of respecting him, which 
leads to a selection of those tribes amongst w hom respect for 
the chief arises. As biological adaptation is never more 
than a moving, oscillating equilibrium, this feeling sometimes 
becomes excessive, even to the point of insanity. Every¬ 
thing the chief touches becomes taboo; only a few sacred 
servants can approach him ; he may be thus reduced to help 
Icssiiess. It Is one of Nature's checks upon tyranny. Such 
is the force of taboo, that a Maori tribesman, I icing hungry, 
seeing some food by the wayside, and eating it, on learning 
that it was the remains or the meal of a sacred chief, imme¬ 
diately fell ill, and died. The offence was fatal— as soon as 
it was known. The dangemusness of women has been referred 
to their weakness; association with them must be weaken¬ 
ing, and is therefore forbidden when exertion is needed. 1 
Prof. Westcmiarek traces it to a “ horror of blood ”; : very 

1 A, E, Crawluy, J.A.I.. NXIV. p. 123. 

a Dzedopmertf 'of Metal [dca* n I, e. 
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probably; but other things may co-operate towards it 
The life of women separator them Trom men, anti brings them 
into a freemasonry and community of intercuts, to which 
men arc not admitted; differentiates their mentality, until 
the result is mysterious and therefore magical: the sexual 
orgasm, being more like pain than anything that is not pain, 
at once attractive and revulsive, acquires the same character* 
Homicides and mourners, again, arc liable to be taboo, either 
because there clings to them the mysterious quality and taint 
of death (a magical motive), or because they are followed by 
the ghosts of the departed. 

There are unlucky words which it is a social offence to 
utter: words of ill-omen* but especially names of dead 
people, demons and sometimes gods; for people are apt to 
come when they are called, and, if the call is conceived of 
according to Magic, come they certainly will. There arc 
likewise many actions that seem tn us entirely innocent, 
yet in one or another tribe must be avoided by all who desire 
a prosperous or only a tranquil life. The Papagne Indians 
of Mexico forbid a girl at a certain time to scratch her head,* 
or even to touch her hair with her hand ; for which there may 
be an excuse in the sar redness of the head; but her brother 
comes at the same time uhdrr the same restriction* 1 The 


case seems to be a type of many taboos, us being due wholly 
to suspicion and anxiety : an anxious mother who sees her 
boy scratch his head is reminded of his sister who must not 
do so; her fears are excited, and die prohibits the action 
that excites her fear: it is taboo. Writing of a Bantu 
M. Jounod says, 14 Most often taboos are inexplicable* * So 
are the penalties that await the breach of them : the punish- 
ment rarely fits the crime* Premature baldness* 1 allure in 
bunting or fishing, ho iIs, lameness, dysentery— may avenge 
the eating of wild duck or marriage within the forbidden 
circle. And if any such thing happens to a man, he is liable 
to be accused of hav ing broken a taboo; anti that proves the 
truth of the belief in taboo* 

Besides things that are in their magical nature dangerous. 


■ Carl LiimLoltx, New Trail* in Mrxica P p. 3*0* 
a Life of a frntih African Trihc* p. £23- 
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and therefore taboo, things inoffensive sn themselves can snim- 
timps he mode tubao by merely declaring than to he so* 
or by setting up a symbolic notice that they are so, or by 
laying a conditional eu^e upon anybody who meddles with 
th C m They Imve then become dangerous. This is the 
common case of mating a talisman by means of a spell, 
transferring to it invisible jwwcr. Such practices, especially 
common in Melanesia* arc often useful as a cheap defence of 
property (in gardens, for instance), but arc also a means ot 
exaction and tyranny. The prevalence of taboo amongst 
savages, by the way, enables them readily to appreciate our 
gre*at commandment to do no work on SundayA 


5 B. IxniBECT OR 1,1 SVMPATIlETie 11 MAGIC 

The use of charms, rites and spells, having been estflb- 
lisheel in one department— say, hunting—may be extended 
to others by analogy, and is confirmed there in the same 
way, namely, by still doing one's beat* Having obtained 
the charms and learnt, or invented, the rites and spells, 
one applies them, but at the same time makes war or love as 
cunningly as one can* cultivates one’s garden, drives a bargain* 
and so forth, and ascribes all good results to the Magic. At 
first, I suppose, all such action was direct, discharged at the 
person or thing to lie influenced. To slay an enemy a bone 
of a dead man was pointed, or a crocodile's tooth hurled, an 
his direction (though, probably, not in his sight). To keep 
off evil Magic a wish was expressed—" Never sharp bam 
catch me TT ; * or to drive away u pest a command was issued* 
as In Borneo: 11 0 rats, sparrows and noxious insects, go 
feed on the padi of people down river.™ 3 But a time came 
when Magic lagan also to be carried out by practices indirect 
and purely dramatic! rites performed and spells recited not 
at the person or tiling to lie affected* but upon some substitute* 

1 Si'd the oxhtutHiivi' treatment nf this inibjert in Fnwr’F ToUmj 
and Ihf Peril* of (he SotlL 

* A M ham <r iri rt riulvU ftpmdlfl'iluiped Slic k,, nupppscwl to ]>€i ihruwn 
in n nuigicn I nt f nek by wixtlraK Hew it t p Tkr Xnfur Tribe# of South- Ert it 
Aviriraliu* p. JS77. 

1 Hqh and Me DouglU, Pagan Tribe* of Horn «J, 3. p. 110, 
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or representative, or symbol; and this must Imvc happened 
pretty early; for dramatic Magic is met with in Australia. 
To this sort of Magic belong the widely-diffused methods of 
operating upon the image of a man or anything assigned to 
stand for him, or upon hair-clippings, remains of food, or 
footprints instead of himself; or of tying knots to bind, or 
untying them to release a curse. With spells the indirect 
method is less common, but remarkable examples of it occur 
nt a low level of culture. The Yabim of New Guinea, to 
promote the growth of their taro, tell a story: “ Once upon 
a time, a man labouring in his Held complained that he had 
no taro-shoots. Then came two doves flying from Pauiru 
They had devoured much taro, and they perched upon a tree 
in the field, and during the night vomited up all the taro. 
Thus the man got so many shoots that he was even able to 
sell some of them to other people,’* 1 Here, then, n mere 
story of a wish fulfilled is substituted, ns a spell, for the wish 
itself, and expected to have the same effect upon the crop; 
and a$ that Ls, indeed, trie, any failure of it is no more liable 
to be detected. But such practices seem to us sillier and less 
premising even than direct Magic, What can be the meaning 
of them ? 

The indirectness of a rite makes it more mysterious and 
magical, and that is a recommendation. Moreover, its 
dramatic character gives an imaginative satisfaction, which 
must suffice to initiate such pantomime again and again. 
Amongst ourselves many people are prune to dramatise every 
situation of their lives; to act in imagination their loves, 
their revenges, their opportunities of .self-display, and to 
derive satisfaction from such imaginations even to the weak¬ 
ening of their will—satisfaction without effort or danger. 
But although this impulse may initiate pantomimic magic, 
it con hardly maintain it in the absence of any deeper satis¬ 
faction. The belief in its efficacy, again, once established, 
the effect of suggestion upon a victim of black Magic (who 
by some mentis is acquainted with what has been done against 
him) may have consequences that stem to verify ihe rites; 
but this can only happen when a Ik.- lief in the efficacy oi such 
1 Quoted by Fraser, Spirit* of iht Corn and vj On Wild, I- P- ***5. 
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practices al randy prevails. The power of suggesrinn depends 
upon the belief; it cannot create the belief. We most fall 
back upon coincidence, If, indeed, immediate and complete 
coincidence were requisite, if* when one practised on an 
enemy 1 * life, nothing Icis than hU speedy death would do, 
coincidences might be too rare to give the requisite eoidirma- 
tiuiu Rut if some less injury will be acceptable, and it it 
need not follow immediately; if a delay of not merely two 
or three days, hut two or three months will bring the event 
within the limits of satisfaction; and if the degree of injury 
may vary front death to a had fail, or some failure in hunting 
on the victim's part, nr a quarrel with his wife; if even (as 
often happens) a misfortune to any one of his family may 
suffice—the confirmatory coincidences will be tolerably 
frequent. There must, of course, be many disappointments; 
but these count for little, localise the particular practice is 
supported by a general belief in Magic; because men desire to 
believe and are afraid to disbelieve; because failures arc 
explained by some error in performing the rites, or by the 
conn teract ion nf superior Magic, or by the intervention of 
hostile spirits. 

Special reasons for practising and believing in indirect 
operations of black Magic are their greater secrecy and* there¬ 
fore, greater safety, and greater gratification of the love of 
running ; which last (I think) explains much of the elaboration 
that marks these performances* 

In the development of indirect Magic, very many of its 
practices seem In involve one or other of the assumptions 
often called the principles of sympathetic Magic, namely, 
Mimesis and Participation: (1) that to operate upon a like¬ 
ness or representation, or by analogy, affects the person, or 
object* or process imitated or represented as if it were directly 
assailed ; and (2) that a part or appurtenance of any one may, 
in any magical undertaking, be substituted for the whole* 
Among savages these principles (as has already been said) 
are only latent forms of procedure, tacitly assumed, not 
formulated, and cannot have been the source of the practices* 
but must gradually have been established by them; but 
when notions of scientific arrangement came Into vogue, they 
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were disco veined and explicitly stated by the early physicians 
and alchemists, in whose thoughts Magic and Science were 
not dearly differentiated. 

It has been supposed that these principles are natural 
consequences of the laws of the association (or reproduction) 
of idea*. According to the “ law of similarity/ 1 an idea of 
one thing often makes us think of another that resembles it: 
hence the thought of an enemy is supposed to make me 
think of an image of him. or the sight of Ins image makes ine 
think of him. According to the law st of contiguity/* any 
two things having been seen or thought of together, there¬ 
after the thought or sight of one of them makes me think 
of the other: hence the thought of an enemy makes me 
think of his footprint, or his footprint reminds ine of him. 
Possibly* But must there not have been a long preparation 
of ideas before the thought of an enemy awakens in me 
these particular associations rather than many others? And 
if they should occur to me, how do the laws of association 
explain my astonishing belief that to put his image in the 
lire, or to thrust a thorn into his footprint, or to dig it up, 
carry il home and pul it in the oven, will make him lame or 
afflict him with some wasting disease? There must be some 
system of ideas to determine these particular judgments. 

Some, again, suppose that savages cannot distinguish 
similarity from identity, part from whole: so that an image 
appears Lo them to Ijc in earnest lhe same thing as a man* 
or his nail-parings the same as himself. Vet it is certain 
that in their work-a < I ay life they do make these distinctions, 
and that otherwise they could not get on at all. It+ then, 
in certain cases* and in Magic (which is all that concerns u R 
now), they act or speak as if unable to draw such distinctions, 
it must l>e from an acquired incapacity in that connection * 
just as in some cases they suffer from on Acquired incapacity 
to recognise that their beliefs are contradicted by experience; 
that is to say T some fixed idea or dissociation prevents them 
from comparing the facts; though sometimes it may be 
merely that customary forms of speech hinder the expression 
of distinctions that really exist among their ideas. 

It has been suggested that the supposed force of mimetic 
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Magic rests upon the belief that ns a man s shadow or reflec¬ 
tion implies his presence, so does Ids image. And we shall 
see that, in some cases* this explanation is not far from the 
mark, though it cannot serve fnr all eases; inasmuch ns the 
linage operated upon in any rite need not be a likeness (of 
course it never is)—a stick will serve* if declared to stand 
for the victim; and* moreover, his presence is not needed 
in carrying nut rites that act at a distance. W hat truth 
there is in this view ha_s been better expressed by Prof, Y rjo 
Him ; 1 namely, that a unity or solidarity exists between all 
persons and things that stand to one another in a relation' 
ship of contact or similarity, on account of a certain magical 
virtue; and that this solidarity is not destroyed by any 
breach of physical continuity* To take away a mail's cloak, 
or a lock of his hair, or a remnant of hi$ food* docs not inter- 
nipt the magical continuity which contact has established 
with the man : something of him* his virtue, remains with it. 
And in the same way an image of him contains something of 
his virtue; for to the immature mind* images or pictures are 
nothing but radiations or decortications of the thing itself, an 
cl Hiix, like the Epicurean ndej/.a. lienee the bones oi a saint 
and his picture convey his virtue to a devotee by tile same 
process: both arc conductors of some emanation from 
himself. There is much truth in this theory. 

When Animism is called in to explain Magic* this virtue 
or emanation of a man is apt to be explained ns hb soul, or 
part of it* A savage dislikes Jjdng photographed, lest you 
should take away his souL If. Jonnod says the Bantu regard 
a ph otogmph as 11 an unsheathing of sou! ” \ * Mr. Dorsey 
says no Dakota would have his portrait taken lest one of 
his souls [out of four] should remain in the picture* instead 
of going after death to spiritdund; s Mr< Carl Lumholtz says 
the Papagoes refused to be photographed, lest part of them¬ 
selves should he taken away, and remain behind after death, 4 
And it is a trick with some sorcerers to keep a looking-glass, 

] The Stirred Shrim * pp. 33-0- 

* Lift if a South African Tribe, p- 340. 

3 Hhimix f Viliu, Am. If r of Kthn. r XL p, 484, 

4 jvVir Trait* in p. ft I, 
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in which they pretend la catch the souk of their dupes; 
mid, of course, shadows and reflections are frequently core 
founded with the soul. So if the use of an image in Mugie 
does not imply the presence or tire man himself, generally it 
docs imply the presence of a very important part of him. 
And this explanation is strengthened by an apparent excep¬ 
tion ; for some Malays, when they make an image of an enemy 
to compass his destruction, think it necessary before operating 
to coax his soul into it by a potent spell. 

M Hither, 8atiJ p come hither ! 

Hit her,; little come hither [ 

I lit her, bin]* come hither ! 

Kttber* filmy emne hi [ her E* 1 1 

Must we not infer that these Malays have in some way lost 
the common belief, and so arc put to this extra trouble i 
If it be asked how tills account of the matter can justify 
the use of a stick or stone Instead of a man's image, merely 
assigning it to represent him, the reply (I think) is that the 
stick is a symbol. Since images are never much like the man, 
and may be unlike in all degrees, the stick is a sort of limit¬ 
ing case. A symbol is always the remainder, or reminder, of 
something that once had intrinsic value, as an image, shadow, 
or reflection has by being or participating in the man's soul. 
Besides, it is perhaps a tacit assumption of .Magic (as in other 
departments of life—including Philosophy), “ that whatever 
lor one’s purpose it is necessary to assume, is real or true : 
the situation demands it. 

As trt the magical continuity between a man and whatever 
has been in contact with him, the belief in it may with some 
confidence l>e derived from the fact that it retains his odour; 
nod when an animistic explanation is required, it is natumll) 
thought that this odour is his soul nr soul-stuff, as the savour 
of n burnt-offering is its soul-stuff that regales the gods. 

Belief in the participation of an image, or part or appurte¬ 
nance of a man in the mnn himself, or in ills virtue, or in his 
soul, must give to rites of black Magic a great deal of ihr 
subjective satisfaction which is a secret motive oT all Magic. 
The images, or nail-parings, or what not, identify the man 

* Skj-ui, Malay Mttgir, p. 43. 
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to be attacked t they fix ihe wizard's attention, vivify his 
imagination, direct the spell whom to strike {as a dog is set 
upon a trail), and heighten the joy of imaginary revenge* 
There are, however, many cases usually classed ns li sym¬ 
pathetic Magic" that cannot without great violence he 
explained in this wa y; ami I complain of the epithet 11 sym¬ 
pathetic,” as applied to all indirect Magic, that it implies 
this explanation. Consider the Mandan buffalo-dances* the 
hunting dance and the mating dance; these are imitations 
or dramatic representations of the hunting of buffaloes and 
of their mating, which they arc designed to prosper: can 
such dances be interpreted as the efflux or decortications of 
the future hunt nr mating? Or, again, the story of the 
mu nr an (quoted above, p. I0J) and its resuscitation by the 
rising tide—is this a radiation of the budding of the taro 
which it is expected to expedite ? Such eases, which arc pretty 
numerous, must be understood upon some other ground than 
” participation,” 

Many rites and observances seem to depend upon the 
notion of favourable or unfavourable currents of invisible 
power, which may be taken advantage of, or influenced, to 
obtain one's ends, in hunting, or in obtaining min, or in 
fertilisation of animals or crops- It is good to plant seed, 
nr begin any undertaking, when the moon is waxing, or the 
tide rising; for these events show that the set of the current 
is favourable to increase or prosperity. Again, one may 
incite the current or strengthen it, as in bringing on rain by 
throwing water in the air, or by leaping to help the crops to 
grow. To instigate or assist in such ways the ongoings of 
Nature is not the same thing as to cause the event: a rain- 
wizard dots not pretend to procure rain in the dry season; 
the time's of ploughing, sowing, reaping (whatever rites may 
accompany them) arc not decided by Magic, Much pan to- 
mimic Magic may be best understood as attempting to set up 
such currents of causation rather thau as directly causative, 
.Since instances of cause and effect are observed to repeat 
them selves, a pantomimic murder, or a hunting dance* or 
fertility-rites* may be considered as setting an example 
which Nature is expected to follow: the murecna-spcJI pro- 
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motes vitality by merely describing an example of rdnvigor- 
a*fon + The Kd of N.E New Guinea hold that if a man, by 
falling on a stump uf bamboo in the path, wounds himself 
to death, it is because a sorcerer* having obtained something 
infected with his victim’s soul-stuff* has spread it over a pile 
stuck in the ground, and pretended to wound himself upon 
it and to groan with pain. 1 The belief implies that such prac- 
tifees are in vogue; and they seem to rely upon the assump¬ 
tion that" what happens once will happen again * J ; and that 
who shall repeat the disaster is determined by the presence, 
among the conditions* of something belonging to the victim 
in default of himself* It b not by sympathy or participation 
that the ** something infected with his soul-stuff acts ; but 
bv contributing to reinstate as far as possible all the circum¬ 
stances of a cause tike the cause of the man's death. 

In sit her eases an exemplary cause may be constituted by 
the substitution of similars that do not imply participation* 
Dr- Huddon tells us that in the western islands of Torres 
Straits* the Human vine breaks up in dry weather, and the 
segments look like human bones; hence they arc employed 
in Magic, Similarly red ochre or some other stain may be 
used instead of blood, so that a skeleton may be coloured 
with it as a means of keeping it alive. In i hinesc popular 
religion, Ijoforc setting up a new idol* it is first carried to the 
temple of an older one, who is besought to let a portion of 
his soul-stuff transmigrate into the new one; then, carried 
to its own temple and enthroned, its hands, feet, eyes* mouth, 
nose and cars are smeared with blood, or with r ed paint, to 
open its senses and bring its soul into relation with the outer 
world* 3 Such a substitution of similars, is true in one sense; 
red paint is a substitute for blood as colour : Magic requires 
that it shall also be a substitute in other ways; and, 
therefore, it is so. Thus, down and feat hen* thrown into the 
air in Australian rain-rites are a substitute for clouds; in 
Mandun hunting-rites, men disguised in buffalo-skins are a 
substitute for buffaloes; and thus, by substitution* a eau^c 


i Quotud by Frazer, Bdicf in Immortality. 

1 Itepurt# Cftmbridttv B&pcditwn to the 1 orres ib/raUj, ’ j P‘ 

W* Grub#, fid. ii. X* a. Chnwm, p. 151- r 
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cun always be constituted which, once having been set to 
work, Nature is constrained to repeat the operation. 

Ouglit we not, then, to recognise two kinds of indirect 
3J agio—the sympathetic, and what may be called the 
exemplary ? 1 

The rise of the wizard as a professional authority introduces 
many changes into magical practice, and decisively alters its 
social importance. He sometimes experiments in new rites 
and spells or in new versions of the old ones; he decides some 
matters arbitrarily, us in imposing taboos on food ; generally, 
he develops the art in the direction of his professional interests, 
learning to conjure, act, ventriloquise, suggest, hypnotise, 
and to provide excuses for failure; he begins to train novices, 
form a school and establish a tradition which influences the 
whole life of his tribe. How far arbitrary elements enter into 
rates it is impossible to say, until some one shall discover (as 
some one may) marks by which to distinguish them. Mean¬ 
while, there may be many rites, or ritual elements, that 
cannot be explained on any known principles of Magic, 
because in fact they are arbitrary : stilt* such things must 
usually be an imitation of other magical practices. Prof. 
Lcuba suggests, probably enough, that rites may sometimes 
be adopted to relieve excitement, such as the dancing of 
women when the men are at war. 3 It was the custom (tf* g<) 
of A rut lean tun women; and as they danced* they swept the 
dust away with their fans, and sang: “As we sweep the 
dust away, so may our husbands scatter the enemy.” If 
tins was arbitrarily invented, it was by analogy with much 
mime tie Magic: they set an example of what should happen 
and confirmed it with a spell. s 

* In Ibfl B h of Am. £thn. r XIII. p. 3I4 + F< H. rushing, dc^rihiDg 
^Ziali Creation Hytb-V waya the draiiHitLirvic tendency ia to »uppo«e 
that NiiLuro ran be huuIm to act by mon, if ,L tlwjy do lira! what lliey 
wish the- riumonta to do,” according " tin Uicbu things wt ire do no or 
iiuide lo bo dw by tlso ^DrcstnuL go<U of creation-* 1 The Last clause 
peffliwpi. an animaltic gl«w of I Ik- ZuM*\ who weio t of course, wry 
far from primitive thought, 

1 The Prychofagiml Stud*/ of /Mtypcn* p. 16&, 

J L'f. &f. U. Hay* " p People and Language of Zifii,” (XLVU v )* 

P- -0W. who- says, a woman whose sou or husband was away at war would 
plato a piety gf coral to.represent him on i mat, move it about with 
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§ 0. The Dissolution of Magic 

In spite of the hunum mind's strong proclivity to Magic, 
the art, after rising to a maximum power am) reputation* in 
course of time loses its influence, and is to be found festering 
only in the backwater and stagnant pools of society. Its 
power is not at the zenith in primitive society, but much later, 
when there ore men in command of great wealth who feel 
insecure* and turn for confidence to diviners and tliiiutUHtur- 
gists, whom they bribe heavily to give what they most desire, 
But by that time Magic is confused with Animism. As civil 
order and material civilisation prevail Magic is no longer 
invoked to increase one's confidence* because lids is ensured 
by the regularity of ordinary alfairs. As positive methods 
in war, building* commerce arc learnt and practised, the 
magical accompaniments of such undertakings, without being 
wholly disused, may become less and less important—what 
we call “ survivals/ 1 such as the breaking of a buttle of wine 
on the bows when launching a ship (it is forgotten that the 
wine must be red). Or they may be lost altogether without 
injury to industry; whereas in savage economy there is sonic 
risk that a most useful craft, such as pottery, weaving* or 
canoe-building, may be entirely discontinued;, if by the 
extinction of some group of men or women the rites and songs 
arc forgotten with which such labour had always been made 
good. 1 Fur who would trust a pot or a canoe uneonsecrated ? 

The great systematisations of Oueiromancy* Alchemy, 
Cheiromancy, Astrology* necessarily come forward late in the 
dav, because l hey involve the constitution uf science; but 
fur that reason they are soon discredited by Ijeing confronted 
with the positive sciences; when* without being forgotten, 
they arc relegated to what may be euphemistically called 
14 select circles/* 

With the growth of Animism, again, pure Magic becomes 

hnr right hand m he mi^bt snovo in fight, and -with hor left bru?N 
nwny ijrmgi.fitwy ©vilm This protected linn (oviduntly by 

1 W. BL R, Rivera, The Disappearance oj Uerjul Arts, t lino HUlartf 
of Melanesian Society. II. p, find in Turner’* Saprwa (p, 143) to 
are told that iho prnctino □! fliubtiEimpg died out with tho ol 
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comparatively rare ; its oliservanees are interpreted accord¬ 
ing to the fashionable creed, no longer as retting occult, 
quasi-mechanical forces to work, but as requiring the inter¬ 
vention of a spirit or u god. They become symbolic : ritual 
now does nothing of itself, but is a sign of what the god does, 
or is desired to do- Yet Magic often has its revenge upon 
Animism : enchaining by mysterious uni lor mi ties the god 
himself* 

In its own nature Magic comprises qualities that tend to 
weaken it (at least, to weaken each particular form of it) 
and to bring about its decline. Magical rites and spells* on 
whatever scale performed, are things to be repeated, and 
what is repeated is mechanised and ceases to live* Custom 
can maintain a practice whilst dispensing with its meaning; 
slowly the practice (spell or ritual) is slurred and corrupted* 
Economy, “ least effort," is the enemy of nil ceremonial. 
There is also n tendency to the attenuation of rites on the 
principle (unconscious, of course) that * s the sign of a sign is a 
sign of the thing signified M ; whereby a meaning may be 
disguised in a symbol for the sake of secrecy, or even for 
politeness. Prof. Westermarek has shown how, in Morocco, 
the full rite for averting the evil eye is to throw forward the 
hand with outspread fingers and to exclaim* <s Five in your 
eye*" Hut as this is too insulting lor common use, you may 
instead casually mention the number " five "; or if even that 
be too plain-spoken, you can refer to " Thursday,'” which 
happens to l>e the filth day of lhe week. In this process 
there is great risk of forgetting the original meaning of the 
rite or spell; and when this comes to pass, we arc left with 
the empty shells of superstition, such as a dread of st thirl e'en/' 

“ Friday, 11 salt-spilling, walking under u ladder; for hardly 
a soul ktiow-s what they mean. 


CHAPTER V 
ANIMISM 


11 + Wiiat is Animism? 

If, when the cohesion of tlie hunting-puck had weakened, 
belief in Magic by giving authority to elders became very 
influential mid useful in primitive societies* still greater in 
subsequent evolution has been the power of Animism, For 
belief in ghosts Jed in time to the worship of ancestors* and 
then especially to the worship of the ancestors of chiefs or 
heroes, some of whom became gods; and the belief in gods 
strengthened the authority of chiefs and kings who wrre 
descended from them p and helped to maintain the unity of the 
tribe or nation from generation to generation and from age 
to age. 

In anthropology* the term Animism is usually employed 
to denote the pionenrss of savages arid barbarians* or people 
of unscienLific culture* to explain natural occurrences, at 
least the more remarkable or interesting—the weather, the 
growth uf crops, disease and death—as due to the action of 
spirits i (1) ghosts (that is, spirits that Iitivc formerly been 
incarnate); (2) dream-spirits that have temporarily quitted 
some body during sleep or trance; (3) invisible* living, 
conscious beings that have never been incarnate. This may 
be called Hyperphysicfll Animism, Sometimes* however. 
Animism ” is used to denote a supj>oseil attitude of savages 
and children toward all things, animate and inanimate, such 
Hint they spontaneously and necessarily attribute to every¬ 
thing a* consciousness like our own* and regard all Hie actions 
and reactions of natural objects as voluntary and purposive. 
And this may be railed Psychological Animism. These two 
meanings of 4 ! Animism “ are entirely different : it b one 
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tiling to regard un object as moved by its own mind, another 
to 111 tribute its movement or influence to n separable agent 
which for the time possesses it; it is one thing it> ngar 
an object as having an anthropomorphic consciousness, 
another to believe that that consciousness is a distinct power 
capable of quitting it and sometimes returning, or of sur¬ 
viving its destruction, or of existing independently. Even 
if the doctrine of Animism in the second sense were granted, 
it would remain to be shown how men came to conceive 
that the consciousness of a thing can be separated from i , 
and exist and net bv itself, and even with greater lowers 
than it hud before—contrary to the opinion of Don Juan, 


“ that soul and Iwwiy, m the whole. 

Wtoa otkh again** n dwenibodWd soal. 

Savages do not always regard a separable spirit as neces¬ 
sarily lx*longing even to human nature. Dr. Schgmnii writes 
that, among the Veddas, a few old men " were by no means 
confident that atl men on their death became yaku {veridical 
ghosts). Influential men and mediums would do so; mu 
for the rest, at Godatalawa it was determined by experiment- 
The ordinary man was invoked soon after death, and desired 
to give good success in hunting; and if much game was 
then obtained, he had become a yaka} Messrs. Spencer 
and Gillen tell us that, according to the Guanjis, a woman 
has no vioidna {spirit ]«irt).' Major (. II. Sligniii sajs J c 
Masai have no belief in a future state for any but chiefs ; 
the common dead are not even buried, but merely thrown 
out into the bush.* Among I he Omaha, though each person 
has a spirit that normally survives the body, still, a suicide 
censes to exist. 4 In Tonga the souls of the lowest rank 
of the people (Toons) died with their bodies. 5 The human 
spirit, then, is not necessarily believed to enter ujion a 1 r 
after death; at ill less is the spirit of an animal. On the 
other hand, it is held by many tribes that something inherent 


1 Thr IVdtfac,, tip. 129 -7« 

■ Northern Trihr* o/ Cmira! AuMruha, p. I 

> J'Ai Land of Zitw m p. 21U r , rtf . 10 

* J. Oi Doney, ifFFrrtiaji of Ethnti&Ojfflw IS89-SH). p 

! MmiMr'i p. 105i 
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in weapon*, utensils, food anil other objects, a 14 sour* or 
souhstuff, may be separable from them and go to Iladcs or 
serve os the food of spirits, although the things themselves 
are not regarded m having a spirit or intelligent life. 

§ 2. Psychological A nisi ism 

Andrew Lang described savages m existing in 4 * a eon fused 
frame of mind to which all things animate and inanimate, 
. , . seem on the same level of life, passion and reason.* 1 1 
Children ami other immature people are often supposed to 
be in the same condition. As to children, it is pointed out 
how deeply concerned they are about dolls and rucking- 
horses, how passionately they turn to strike a table alter 
knocking their heads against it. Hut probably it is now 
admitted that impulsive retaliation, on a table or bramble 
or shut-stud (not unknown to civilised men}, implies not 
any belief in the malignity or sensitiveness of those objects. 
Animals behave in the same way* Th. Roosevelt reports 
that an elephant was seen to destroy in rage a thorn tree 
that had pricked its trunk,-and that in America he himself 
saw a bear that was burying a carcass* and lost hold of it 
and rolled over, strike it a savage whack, like a pettish child- 3 
Moreover, in children f such bcfuivibur is in large measure 
due to suggestion; inasmuch as the setting of lhem to bent 
the table, or what not, is an easy way of diverting them from 
their own |ioin. And, of course, the dealing with dolls, or 
rocking-horses, or walking-sticks, as if alive, is play. Such 
ploy involves intense imaginative belief* which* at first, is 
not dearly differentiated from earnest- But this stage 
corresponds with the piny of the young of the higher animals, 
whilst they ait still physically Incapable of completing l he 
preluded actions; and the engrossing interest of their play 
expresses the biological necessity of it as a means of developing 
their mental and bodily faculties. By the time that children 
are at all com )>ft ruble with savages, their play has become a 
temporary attitude, compatible with brusque transition to 

■ M*fth, Ritual and Religion* p. 4IS. 
a African Umm Trail#* p r 333. 
a (JtitdoQr Ta#£iiitc* r p. 77. 
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matter-of-fact, or even with actions which nt the height of 
play allow Hint the illusion is incomplete. 

In ravages, likewise, nu.eh of the behaviour that is supped 
to betray mi iUmsionary animism, even in their sim|iU appn 
},ension of things, is really on acquired wav or net mg, in a 
temporary attitude, under the influence or mmgintition- 
belief. and is compatible with other actions that show hew 
incomplete is the illusion. Andrew Lang, after the iwssagt 
above quoted, appears to limit the scope or it by the wonL 
■* when myth-making” : no doubt, when myth-.nnkmg and 
in practising many rites, savages speak or act as U tliej 
believed in the full sense that the objects dealt with are 
sensitive intelligent beings; and yet their effective conduct 
toward them is entirely positive. They may, for example, 
feed the growing ricc-phmt with pop; in liar vest mg it, speak 
n secret language that the rice may not understand them 
and be alarmed, and proceed to cut it with knives concealed 
in their palms : but they do cut it. They carry it home and 
garner it with honour, and come from time to time to take ei 
portion for food with solemn observance*: hut then they 
cook and cat it, L Their animistic attitude, therefore, is not 
primitive, spontaneous, necessary illusion* but nn acquired, 
socialised way of imagining and deal mg with certain thinp. 
Were it not possible to combine in this way I be imaginative 
with the practical, all wizardry and priestcraft would Ik- 
nothing but the sheet cheating which it often seems to be 
lo superficial observers. Normally, imagiaation-bdkN that 
have only indirect biological utility (.saV + in maintaining 
customs in order to ensure the tribe’s welfare) an- unable 
to overcome immediate biological needs (say, for food ano 
shelter); but often they do so within certain limits, or in 
certain directions, as in innumerable taboos of food T customs 
of destroying a man 5 * projKirty at his death, starving or 
maiming tribesmen on the war-path. A universal taboo on 
rice is not inconceivable. For these are sociahjiathologka 1 
like the self-destructive beliefs of individuals anil 
sects amongst ourselves, such a* the faith-healers, who in 
sickness call upon their god instead of a physician. 

1 Fraor, Spirits of the Corn and ^ h ild± I- p. 
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Children p savages and ourselves, in some degree, attribute 
spontaneously to some inanimate 1 lungs* in our mere appre¬ 
hension of them (for this has nothing to do with the meta¬ 
physics of Pampsyehismh something more than external 
existence : regarding them as force d lungs and, by empathy, 
as experiencing effort and quiescence, strain and relief, and 
sometimes emotion and pain. It is for this ntLitiide toward 
nature that I adopt Mr. Marett’s term t4 animat ism: as 
not ascribing to inanimate things or to plants* in general, 
anything like a human personal consciousness; but merely 
an obscure, fragmentary* partial conscious ness, enough to 
correspond with our occasional experiences in dealing with 
them- Perhaps those observers who report in strong terms 
universal Animism ns the tenet of a tribe, mean no more 
than this; for example* the author above quoted as writing 
in the American Bureau cf Ethnology, who says fp. 433) 
that according to the Dakotas, everything— 1 the commonest 
sticks and clays "—ha* a spirit that may hurt or help and 
is, therefore, to be propit Sated. It would be unjust to the ad¬ 
herents of psychological Animism to accuse them of believing 
that savages have universally made so much progress in 
11 faculty Psychology” as to distinguish personality, will, 
passion and reasonI especially as they add that savages 
project these powers into all natural objects through in¬ 
capacity for discrimination and abstraction; and, at I he same 
time, know very well that in some languages of the most 
animistic tribes (e. g, Algonquin and Kagu) the distinction 
of animate and inanimate is the ground of grammatical 
gender. 

We find, accordingly, that some explorers explicitly deny 
that* in their experience, savages regard all things as on the 
same level of life, passion and reason. Dr. Coddrington says 
that, in the Bankd Islands* yams and such things are not 
believed to have any tarunga (spirit)—“they do not live 
with any kind of intelligence"; 1 and that Melanesians do 
not fail to distinguish the animate and the inanimate. Messrs 
Skeat and Bfagdcn report that with t he Semang of the Malay 
Peninsula there is very little trace of animistic beliefs; and 
* TAe Melanesian*, ppr 240 And 350+ 
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they relate a folktale of how a male elephant tells a female 
that he 1ms found a live- stone (pangolin rolled into alball): 
" Swine.” said the female, “ stones a re never olive. Mossm. 
Hose and JfcDoUgdl tell us that the Kayans hang gamuts 
Jl[lt ] weapons on a tomb, and seem to believe that shadowy 
duplicates of these things arc at the service of the ghost, 
but that such duplicates are inert (relatively) and not to be 
confused with the principle of intelligence.-' Soul does 

not imply personality, , . , 

To be dear about Animism, it is necessary to bear in mind 
several modes of belief: (1) Hyper physical Animism, that 
eertain things have, or are possessed by a conscious spirit, 
and that this spirit is n separable entity; (2) Ihat 1 limps 
an- themselves conscious (or semi-conscious), but their 
consciousness is not a separable entity; (3) that things 
are not conscious, hut are informed by n sepnrn e 
essence, usually called soul (better, sou I-stuff), which may 
be eaten by spirits, or may go to ghost-land with them, 
(4) the extension or limitation of these beliefs to more 
or fewer classes of filings. Unless these distinctions are 
recognised, any report upon savage beliefs can hardly be 
clear and adequate; but generally we may take it that when 
a traveller tells us that such and such things arc not believed 
to hove souls, and says nothing of nay belief ns to their 
consciousness, he means (except with regard to animals) 
to deny that anything like human consciousness is attributed 
to them. And when Mr, Tortlay writes that, according to 
the Bahuana of the Upper Congo, there arc two incorporeal 
parts— doshi, common to man, animals and fetiches, and bun, 
peculiar to man—he seems to leave it as n matter of course 
that plants and inanimate things have neilher of these, and 
arc not conscious beings; though probably some of them 
have soul-stuff, since elothrs, weapons ntid foot! are buried 
with a corpse. 3 The Rev. J. II. Weeks says Unit the Bflkmigo 
of the Lower Congo attribute a spirit only to the nka&a tree 
(from whose bark the ordeal poison is lie rived) amongst 

1 PiUfan nj Ihr. Malay II. p. -2-. 

* Pihjiin Tnfrf'n of Borneo, II- pr 3. 

» Camp and Tramp in African Wild*, p. 174. 
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plnnt^; 1 and, similarly, the Hnloki, further up the river, 
attribute ft spirit only to the nka tree. 2 Since many things 
are buried by these people in n grave, or broken above it, 
the things may be supposed to have soul-stuff; but from 
the denying of spirits to plants, find from silence ns to 
psychological Animism, it may be inferred that neither 
plants nor inanimate things ate regarded ns conscious beings- 
Sir E. F, im Thurn tells us that material things of all sorts 
are believed by the natives of Guiana to have each a body 
and a spirit—evidently a conscious and malicious spirit; 
“and that not nil inanimate objects have this final nature 
avowedly attributed to them, is probably only due to the 
chance that . , . the spirit has not yet been noticed in some 
coses.’ 13 Even with these Guiana Indians, then, whose 
Animism, in every sense, is unusually native and extensive, 
their attitude is an acquired, specialised way of imagining 
and dealing with things that drew their attention and excite 
their suspicions, not a primitive, necessary illusion; else 
there could be no exceptions. 

The reasonable view, therefore, is that savages distinguish 
between themselves and certain animals, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, the remaining animals, plants and in¬ 
animate things; and raise the second class to the rank of 
the first, as conscious agents, only when there ore special 
incentives to do so. To find all the causes that excite the 
animistic attitude toward things would be a difficult tnsk, 
but some of them may 1* indicated. Beginning from 
Animalism, which really is a primitive and necessary illusion, 
it is rcfisonftblfc to ftfpect: 

(a) That any plant or inanimate thing adopted as a Totem 
should bv that verv fact, be endowed with human con¬ 
sciousness'; though the savage mind is too inconsistent for 
us to infer that this must always happen. 

m That whatever seems to move or act spontaneously, 
like the winds and streams fltul echoes, the sun, moon, planets, 
and shooting stars, should be felt as a spiritual agency; 

1 The Primitio* Bakonvo* P- *33. 

* Amorvj Congo Cannibal#, p. 275. 

a jflmfui!/ the Indian* oj QmM, p. * 
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especially it it cry out with cmpathctic reverberation, as 
winds and cataracts do, trees tormented by the storm, waves, 
fire and the ice-floe when it brents np in spring; or if it 
excite tear bv being extraordinary anti dangerous, as thunder 
and lightning arc, whirlwinds and whirlpools, waterspouts 
and volcanoes. Hr. Spebser writes that at Ambrym. when 
the volcano is active, the natives climb to the top and bring 
sacrifices to appease it, throwing coco-nuts and yams into the 


fc) That whatever 1ms been regarded as having magical 
force should be treated—after the rise of the ghost-theory 
(supposing this to lx- of later origin) has given vogue to a new 
principle of explanation—as owing its virtue to a spirit, 
cither bv immanence or possession (two modes of actuation 
which may or may not be distinguished), ami so Income a 
fetich, instead of being merely an amulet or talisman. 

(rf) That whatever is much used in ritual, especially if 
often addressed in spells or incantations, should become an 
object of reverence, apt to be personified and raised to, or 
oven above, the human level as a conscious agent: for 
example, padi and rice in Indonesia, the ordeal tree on the 
Congo, already mentioned. Fire-sticks used in the ritual nf 
sacrifice are often deified. In India, the conch, having for 
ages been used m religious rites, “ the people gradually came 
to revere the instrument itself and to adore and invoke it. - 
“A strange religious feature [of the Rigeeda] pointing to a 
remote antiquity is the occasional deification and worship 
even of objects fashioned by the hand of man. when regarded 
os useful to him. These ore chiefly sacrificial implements. 
The practice now extends in India to nearly every tool and 
utensil. Amongst the very few inanimate gods of the 
Cherukecs ate the Stone, invoked by the Shaman when 
seeking lost goods by means of a pebble suspended by a 
string; and the Flint, invoked when about to scarify a patient 


i Two Yta nf trilh the Native* of the IFeal Pacific, y, As to 

Mtwfljjoutfl and dueling MUirvi + the Report* of thr Cambridge hr}* 

dition to Torrrn iSUrafr, VL p. 252, „ 

* J. MornOH in flw Quarterly Journal of (hr MyihiCOt Society f Hfl.p3.fin.- 

t or'). LV No. 4 . p. UHL 

» ^ A- MncdoneU, Sanskrit Literature, p. 112. 
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with nn arrOW-liead before nibbing in medicine. 1 By the 
Ajachc, heddontin (]X>llcn of the rat-toil rush) is used as the 
sacrificial powder in nearly nil rites, and i.s personified and 
prayed lo. s When spells arc addressed to any object, the 
analogy of address lo human livings fends to cause that object 
to lx 1 < bought of as humanly conscious. 

(f ) Stocks and stones have been worshipped, as 1 he dwelling- 
place of spirits ill many twirls of the world: having super¬ 
seded in the mind of their devotees the ghost of the men 
whose burial-place they formerly marked, hut who them¬ 
selves have been forgotten: and probably, on the analogy 
of these stones, others that no ghost ever haunted. 

(f} Where Animism is active amongst a timid and sus¬ 
picious jseople, whatever injures a man is (relieved to act of 
malice : as amongst the Indians of Guiana, who arc set timid 
that rather than go hunting alone they will take a woman or 
a child along with them. 3 

Under such conditions ns these a sort of acquired psycho¬ 
logical Animism is very widely though very irregularly dif¬ 
fused ; but were tf universal and uniform, it could not of 
itself account for hyperphyskal Animism—the doctrine that 
men (or sonic men), some animals, plants, things, places, 
ure possessed or informed by spirits that arc capable of 
separate existence, 

$ 3. The Ghost TriEOHV 

Hyperphysiral Animism may lx> crudest understood as 
having arisen with the belief in human ghosts. The causes 
of this belief have been fully set forth by Herbert Spencer 11 
and Sir E. II, Tyler & in a way that to my mind is convincing. 
Amongst those causes dreams predominate; wherein the 
dead are met again as in the flesh- The living body having 
always been for the savage a conscious fom-thmg, a I death 

i J. Mooney in Jtr/sxf.* of Ike American Biffre.ii of fftW<v«f, 1885-li, 

liourke in the Report* of the American Biirrtin of Eth not W, 
]ftS7-ft, IX. OP. 49D-B07. 

3 K. F. im Tbuni. Ammi&ihf Ifhdmnx of pmarict, pp 
1 PrinripU* of Sociology* VoL l- ciifl, v iu^xn, 
ft ftimtwa Viitovrt w clix, xL P siL 
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the conscious force leaves ibe thing or corpse. This might 
\k accepted by him ns n fnct of the same kintl as the loss 
of its Virtue by n talisman or amulet (which is known some¬ 
times to happen), were it not for dreams in which the dead 
still live. That this conscious force that has left the body 
is not visible except in dreams need excite little wonder, 
since many forces natural and magical art- invisible. 

A dream not being common to two men at the same time, 
the tilings that are seen in it eunriot be pointed out, nor 
therefore directly named (in this resembling subjective 
experiences). It wa* for ages impossible to narrate a dream 
ns n dream ; there was no wny of distinguishing it from 
external events, either for the dreamer himself or (were 
that possible) in reporting it to another. Hi' was far away 
and met his father, yet had Inin by the fire all night ! Hence 
to find names with which to describe such things men turned 
to other ways in which they seemed to have a double exist¬ 
ence, to shadows and reflections; which tn their sudden 
appearance and disappearance, and sometime* faint, some¬ 
times distorted outlines, bear some resemblance to dream- 
images; and probably it is felt to be significant that shadows 
and reflect inns disappear at night, just when dreams oceur. 
Shadows ami reflections are not necessarily identified with 
the ghost derived from the dream-image, because their names 
are given to it; hut sometimes they certainly are; so that, a 
man who, on looking into water, happens not to see his 
reflection may believe that liis spirit, has gone a wny, and that 
he himself must be ill, and accordingly he becomes ill; or 
if at noon near the equator he notices that he has no shadow, 
he nmy think his soul is gone, and run to a medicine-man to 
get it back: and dead bodies may be believed to have no 
shadows. 1 Inasmuch as a hotly even lying on the ground 
casts a shadow, except at tropical noon, the belief that it docs 
not do so at any time implies an acquired inability to sec 
what is before one’s eyes; as sometimes happen* in hypnosis 
and other conditions of negative hallucination. 

The idea of a separable conscious personal force, or spirit, 

1 J, H. Weeka, ,-f many Congo Cannibal*, pp. 2(i2-X My friend, 
Mr. Turday, tells air thin belief Is very cOnumm in Africa. 
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thal. leaves the body nt dent It, nerves also, as it gather, 
strength, to explain sleep, fainting, epilepsy : and sometimes 
every sickness is attributed to the partial detachment or 
desertion of the spirit; which, therefore, it is the doctor’s 
business to plug in, or to catch and restore; or (if I rightly 
remember a report of Miss Kingsley’s) he may even supply 
another one from a basketful of souls kept at hand for 
such exigencies. 

That the ghost theory arises not only from dreams, but is 
also suggested by hallucinations and hypnagogic visions is 
very probable. In various parts of the world savages have 
been described as having visions of remarkably coherent anti 
convincing vividness that seem not to have been dreams. 1 
lint such experiences, even when artificially induced by 
fasting or drugs (as happens among ninny tribes), are rare 
in comparison with dreams; and to the influence of dreams 
upon these savage beliefs there is abundant testimony. With 
some tribes dreams are treated ns part of their objective 
experience; so that to be injured by your neighbour in a 
dream is just ground for avenging yourself as soon as you 
wake; and to see a dead man in a dream is, therefore, clear 
proof of bis continued existence, and that either he has 
come to the dreamer or the dreamer has gone to visit him. 

Thus Sir Kvoratd im Timm says of the native of Guiana, 
his dreams are as real as any events of his waking life; his 
dream-net ions art' done by his spirit: in dreams he continues 
to srethe dead—that is, their spirits.- Similarly, the T/ngno 
Indians (W. of R. Pamgua) have great faith in dreams; 
when in the spirit is believed to leave the body ami to do in 
fact what is dreamed. 3 According to t he t'hcrokccs, to dream 
of being bitten by a snake requires the same treatment ns 
actual snake bite; else (perhaps years later) the same m- 
11 a mutation will appear in the wounded spot, with the same 
consequences.* The Motu hold thid sun (ghosts or spirits) 


t K<,>. r, t/-, A. W. Ha will. WotnrT„b» of Soft-Ea* A «***, 
p. 406; rind I’. A. Talbot, Jn (As Shadow of thr Burt. f*p. 83-^ 

* Indian* nf Guiana* p- 344- 

> a. H, C. Hwvtmy, “The 1 -eag.i* Indm™,, J .,, ISlOj- 

* J. Mooney, “ Sacred formula* of the Chcrnkflea. Am. H.qj t.ton.. 
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arc seen in dreams, and that when n man sleeps liis own 
mta leaves his body. 1 4 *Tbc Lifunns believe in the reality 
of what is seen in a dream T and an influenced by it. Their 
dead ancestors appeared in dreams. 11 3 And the Polynesians 
of M&mtuki thought that “dreams were occasioned by the 
spirit going to the places seen in them.” 3 Many more of 
such witnesses might be cited. 

It is recognised by psychologists that dreams, as immediate 
experience, have more I he character of perception than of 
imagination. Children arc apt to confuse dreams with 
reality* II can only have been gradually, with the growing 
knowledge of cont inuity and coherence in the course of events, 
and therewith Hie demand for corroboration el testimony, 
that dreams were distinguished from the waking life. When 
no longer supposed to be all of them real, some are still so 
regarded : the Died* amongst lower savages, distinguish 
between visions, as revelations made by Kutelii fan evil 
Spirit), and ordinary dreams, as mere- fancies. 1 lint so 
impressive are dreams to many jjeoplc* in their eagerness to 
know more than sense and philosophy can tell them, that 
they persist in hoping, and therefore believing* that dreams, 
if they give no knowledge of this world. may still be revela¬ 
tions of Another* perhaps more real; or if not revelations, 
adumbrations by way of allegory, which some learned or 
inspired Daniel may interpret i or, at least, omens of good 
or evil, which the ancient science of Oneiromunty undertakes 
to explain. There is now a new and more prom ising Oneiro- 
money that interprets dreams as indicating not the future, 
but one's own past, chiefly a foigotten paat, and teaches 
to know oneself: more promising; for what but experience 
can possibly be the source of dreams—at least, of dream- 
elemeuts ? Some of the new principle* of interpretation, 
however, may eon spare for obscurity with the ancient. 

That the dead are seen alive in dreams is. then, for the 
savage a fact of observation; and, therefore, the continued 

1 C- C3p fwljprraru Meifinr*ian/t e/ British New Gmnra, pp. IttQ-UL 
1 S. H. Kay. “People and r^n^uai?- of Lifu " J.Rj.L, LJEVIJ. 

p. 2y«. 

* Turner, Samoa, p, 277+ 

* A. W* Howitt, op. Htn p. 35ft. 
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existence of the dead is, for iiifii, not in the first place super- 
natural; although it may be catted hyjjcrphyfcical, because 
it is experienced only in dreams and not by daylight, and is 
exempt from ordinary conditions of time nod place. But 
it gradually becomes Kiipcniatum], us the capricious incidents 
of dreamdife ure felt to be ^ uncanny,” us that which occurs 
only at night is involved in the fears uf the night, and as a 
great cloud of imaginations accumulates about the dead and 
obscures the simple facts of dream*pcrception in which the 
belief originated. This cloud of imagi mi lions, by its mys¬ 
terious character and b\ various alliances with Mngic, spreads 
and deepens until it overshadows the whole af human hie; 
is generally, indeed, dispersed hem and there by the forces 
of biological necessity, often by subterfuges laughable 
enough; which have, however, the merit of saving mankind 
front; destruction : but sometimes if extinguishes the last ray 
of common sense, impoverishes the be tie ver, enfeebles him, 
fllls his days and nights with terror, gives trim over to practices 
t lie must cruel or the most disgusting, leads him Io slay Ins 
own tribesmen, his own children,, his own parents, and to 
offer up himself in the sure hope of resurrection. 

5 4. Extension of the CliiobT Tiieottv to Animals 

Spirits, having once been conceived of as explaining the 
actions of men and surviving their bodily death, irav by 
analogy be conceived to explain the action of any other things 
in circiinistiiiiccs that suggest a motive for the action, and 
therefore to possess or inhabit such tilings, and to be capa i c 
of separating from them, like ghosts. Other things are 
already, by Magic and Animat ism, force-tilings, in homo 
degree conscious, whose forces may be capable of acting 
invisibly at a distance; and at the death of a man it is \m 
conscious force that leaves the body and becomes a g 10 -st. 
Since, then, there is hardly any natural object whose action 
may not in some circumstances seem to be intcrprdabk; 
by motives, esfccialiy amongst a timid and suspicious peop j 
how can we assign any necessary limits to the sprea o 
Animism Moreover, the causes most influential m estab¬ 
lishing the ghost theory fur man directly require its extension 
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to other things. For not human beings only tire seen in 
dreams, but also their clothes, weapons and utensils, and also 
animals, plants, localities. If, then, the dead, because they 
are seen in dreams, are inferred still to live under conditions 
in which they are not visible by tiny light to ordinary men, 
how can the* inference he avoided that all sorts of things, 
artefacts, animals, plants, localities, share in that mode of 
existence—that all have thrir doubles? And *' Why not? 
the savage might ask, since it is literally true or all things, 
without exception, that they are sometimes visible, some¬ 
times invisible. 1 Similar inferences seem to be justifiable 
f rom the alliance of gliosis with shadows and reflect ions, 
and the fact that not man only but everything else* lias a 
shadow ami a reflection, and that their shadows and reflections 
disappear at night, just when the tilings tlicmselvcx some¬ 
times appear in dreams, Moreover, so far as tlic breath, 
the pulse, the shining of the eye, which cease in the human 
corpse, are sometimes identified with the departed spirit, 
the same processes likewise cease at the death of animals; 
though, it is true, then- is here no analogy with inanimate 
things, and the breathing and circulation of plants are 
beyond the savage’s observation. Therefore, although 
Animism is an inferential construction, were the construction 
entirely due to the logic of analogy, there Would be nothing 
surprising in the discovery tlint the beliefthat everything 
has a ghost” is just as universal and uniform in the human 
rare ns if it had been an innate or primitive belief. That, 
on the contrary’. Animism prevails very irregularly amongst 
the tribes of men; that, in all directions, inferences that are 
analogically specious fail to be drawn; that instead of a 
general system of Animism every tribe has its own Animism; 
this is surprising and needs to be explained. The extension 
of the theory is easier to understand than its irregular 
limitation. 

Bearing in mind that we are at present considering Animism 
as a belief in ghosts, not in spirits generally (to which we shall 
come in See. 6), t venture to think, that, although dreams, 
shadows and reflections certainly suggest a double existence 
1 Kpuntrr, JhiKcipItt of Stxiolor/y, f Oil. 
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of everything, yet savages never assign a true glwjst to 
anything inanimate, nor to plants, nor even to tnijnii ls, 
unless there is a sjwcinl reason for doing mo; because only 
in the case of human beings is the suggestion interesting 
enough to take hold or the social imagination. Hence, even 
though other things appear in the ghost-world, they have 
no significance there, except in relation to human ghosts 
(or ghostlike spirits) on whom they attend. Accordingly, 
human ghosts have a place in the beliefs of every tribe, 
because human beings excite affection, ndminition and fear, 
have well-marked individuality; are therefore remembered 
and have stories told of them; mid if they are seen after 
death, it b, of course, reported. The evidence makes it 
only too plain that the paralysis of attention by fear is the 
chief (though not the only) emotional factor of belief in 
ghosts; and what other thing in ail nature b to be feared 
in comparison with one’s fellow-man ? 

The belief in ghosts, esca])cd and roaming independent of 
any normally visible body, ns a social belief, is involved in 
the practice of reporting and discussing dreams, which 
becomes the same thing os telling ghost -si orient lie first 
and most persistent motive of literature. Stones can only 
be told effectively of things generally interesting; and, at 
first, such things must have been recognisable by the hearers 
and must have had some individuality. Hence— 

pi) Animals that attain to such individuality may have 
(t hosts ■ fi) An animal that occasions widespread fenr, such 
ns a man-eating tiger. We must distinguish from such eases 
the frequent beliefs that tigers, wolves, sharks, snakes, etc., 
are, or are possessed by, the spirits or ghosts of men. (u) 
An animal that comes to Ire upon terms of special intimacy 
with men: such as the very tame dogs and pig' that ™ nr 
when they are called among the Hakongo; 1 or hunting dogs 
that have been specially doctored among the Ifnloki - 

(ft) Animals slain at funeral feasts to accompany the dead 
have ghosts so for ns necessary for that pur]*** ? but, wanting 
individuality and personal interest, they make no further 

i J, B. Wwks, The PrimHin Bakonpo* P- ***■ 

1 J r 11. YYh&b* AmW"J Cvntjv Caxmkak, p, 
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figure in ghost-lore; they Jo not walk " or revisit the 
glimpses of the moon. Thus the Tnaghoulii say tiiat ghosts, 
on reaching Kasaiiam [their Hades}* find the giites barred 
against them fay the deity Kokto; so at the burial ie^l of a 
rich man a buffalo h killed* that his mighty ghost may burnt 
open the massive gates of that abode* Poor ghosts must 
wait about outside, till a rich one comes up with his buffalo; 
when they all rush in behind him* 1 Hut wc hear nothing 
further of the buffalo. In the Banks 1 Islands, pigs killed at 
a funeral feast have no true ghosts to follow the dead to 
Panel, but only a sort of wraith; because they only go for 
show* that their master may be well received thcre.^ 

(c) Animals that are important prey to a hunting tribe 
arc often believed to have ghosts that may be hunted by dead 
tribesmen; or that must be propitiated when one of them is 
shin : the ghosts, for example, of seals and bears are bribed 
by the Esquimo to entice other seals and bears to come and 
be killed, A seal desires above everything, they say, a 
drink of fresh water; so as soon as one is brought ashore 
a dipperful is poured into his mouth; else the other seals 
will not allow themselves to be caught. The polar bear 
(male) desires crooked knives and bow-drdls, or (female) 
women's knives and needle-cases. Hence t when a bear is 
killed, its ghost accompanies its: skin into the hunter's hut; 
and the skin is hung up with the appropriate tools for four 
or five days. Then the bear-ghost is driven out by a magie 
formula> tabes with it the souls of the tools, and rej^orts well 
of the hunter in bear-soul land. Whilst in the hut* as an 
honoured guest, nothing is done that it dislikes in human 
customs. 3 

(d) 1 11 1 he devcl opruent of jnyt hoi ogy, a nln mis a nd m oust e rs 
of various kinds may be found inhabiting shadow-land: 
but these art' not true ghosts of any particular things that 
once died in this world. 

This list of the ways in which animals may conic to hnvr 
ghosts is not offered as exhausting all the cases* 

1 T. C Hudson, The Nn&t Tribe* of Manipur p p 160* 

5 Coddrinijrtan* Tht 3fclflnc/f>it«. p- 269. 

3 V. fitciHuunn, Afy Life with the k*linw t p. 61+ 
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§ 5. Ghosts and Soul-stuff 

A ghoht is a disembodied sou], having u consciousness arid 
power at* or generally (because it is feared) above* the 
human level; but there may be disembodied stmjs* or souls 
capable of disembodiment, that have no consciousness* or 
none above the level ol Animat ism. Even il a living thing 
have a conscious ness * its ]x>st-mortem apparition may not: 
like the Banks' Islanders" pig* which, though i4 ft distinguished 
an in ml and acknowledged to be intelligent , TT has no true gliost. 
Among nearly all tribes, whatever is offered in sacrifice to 
gods or left in* or at* the tombs of men deceased* is believed 
to have some sort of soul; because* plainly* spirits do not 
eat or consume the visible fowl or utensils; yet it is necessary 
to the success of the rites to supixxve that the spirits arc 
satisfied; they must* them fore* take the souls of the offerings. 
And what can be mote plausible reasoning than to argue 
that, ns solid men eat solid food, ghosts eat ghostly food ? 
44 Soul 1f thus appears as a sort of ghost substance, or ghost- 
body* For* in dreams* the departed are seen as if in the 
flesh; and moreover analogy requires that the ghost conscious- 
ness and ghost-force shall have a body of some sort* mid, of 
course* one that will maintain in ghost-land Hie same rela¬ 
tions to other things that the mortal body did in this world* 
In ghost-land* or shadow-land* or dream-land, the substance 
of all things is this soul-stuff. Sometimes the force of 
analogy requires a tribe to believe that, in order that the 
souls of things (such as earthen pots or weapons} may be 
released to accompany a ghost to the underworld* the tilings 
themselves must be b “ killed*” that is to say, broken; but 
other tribes am not such consistent logicians; and in some 
ca-ses where things left exposed at a grave (not buried) are 
broken* it may be to prevent their being stolen. 

Anything, then* may have" soul T * after its kind : relatively 
inert tilings have relatively inert souls* but never true ghosts; 
Some a nimats may have ghosts, especially if they haveattained 
to a certain individuality, but generally only in so far as they 
are imagined to attend upon human ghofrt* or spirits. Inas¬ 
much as the word 14 soul ,s is often used as equivalent to 
M 
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- ghost;’ it would be convenient alwjiy^ lo »pw* 

-1 which is ghc.U^, or^h^Wy ^■ 
Soul stutf is conceived of as J ^ n ^ m ied 

normally invisible, riSiA- 
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Indeed Ellis savs explicitly that, in Tahiti, «* „ 

the mouth of a chieftain’s corpse; because, they «nd, lj 
^HpiXl as well os a material part of food, a part winch 

th Svaaet^arc generally so little thought out, and arc *0 

if a thing to its woi-atuff varies widely from one tr.be to 
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the soul-stuff from an oUcnng may nllect it »jfjj!™ 1 “ 
devotee or the priest proceeds to least upon *t; and I have 
nowhere met with the notion (which logic requires) 
such metaphysically eviscerated food can only nmmsl 
man’s body and not his son!. However, sid« the 
the sacrifice may be an act of communion Wiethe gi ^ 
lie then naturally extracts the goodness only from his o n 
share? In other'cases, the breaking of weapon* 
buried with a corpse implies an intimate ^jty W^n th 
wholeness of an object and its sonKtnff; and the Re*. J- 1 ; 
Weeks says of the considerable wealth put «*» *£!*? 
the Bakongo, that only the shell or semblance of anything 

supposed to remain there. 4 ■,v,™*i*tant 

This conception of soul-stuff may have been a mm port an 

contribution to mrUpkpto. Thr do*™* .«• -»«! 
substance is reached by abstracting all the qualities of things, 


i Hose and MoDoupH. Fagu » Tribe* ef Bon ltd, U. 

* J r G. Fmaw, Bdirj m Irmnortahiy. p. W- 

i Ptd<fnr#M .'' I- p ^-3- 

* 1'hc Primtitrt Bakvn&o* p- 37 h 
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but then there would be nothing left, iveie it not for this 
venerable idea of Rome thing invisible imd intangible in 
things in which qualities may Si inhere,” or which may serve 
as a "support” to them? so that, when it is taken away 
there is only a shell or semblance of anything left. But such 
n tenet is uncommon. Along another line of speculation 
this soul-stuff may become the Soul of the World. When 
by philosopher* spirits arc no longer conceived to have 
bodies, but to be the very opposite of bodies, a spiritual 
substance must be invented to support their qualities* in 
order to put them upon an equal footing of reality with 
corporeal things; but as there is no spirit-stuff ready made 
by the wisdom of our forefathers, this concept remains 
uncomfortably empty. To appear as ghosts and to have 
mechanical energy, spirits may be invested with 11 soul- 
stuff" 1 as a spiritual body; but this is only subtle matter. 
Their own substance must be correlative with their proper 
attributes as pure conscious beings* the very opposite of 
bodies; and, therefore, immaterial, uuextendcd, simple, 
self-identical* according to the s * paralogisms of Rational 
Psychology,” But such Speculations am confined to philo¬ 
sophers and theologians: some of whom, however, maintain 
(as if reverting to the original savage idea) that spirit is the 
true substance of material things, at least that material 
things depend upon a spirit, or spirits, for their existence. 
Monisls, again, say there is one substance of both matter 
and mind, which is not either of these any more than 
it is the other* Locke very honestly calls it "a supposed 
I know not what. 11 

In writing of Magic, I have in [heated the origin of the 
notion of force; and if my view is justifiable* it appears that 
those celebrated abstractions "force" 1 and "matter,” form 
and substance, spirit and body, may be traced to the savage 
mind- That savages are incapable of gene ml and abstract 
ideas we have seen to be an illusion. They are necessary 
to economy in the organisation of the mind. When a tribe 
bases its grammatical gender on the distinction of Animate 
and Inanimate, has if in no sense corres|Kmdbig ideas? But 
an abstract idea results from a long process of dissociative 
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from Like human nice. And if Ins name was that of some 
natural object, his ghost, according to Spencer's hypothesis, 
may now be regarded as the spirit of that phenomenon. 
But m to Spencer’s hypothesis^ although it gives such a 
plausible explanation of much nature-worship by real facts 
as tb the working of savage language and thought that it 
seems to me unreasonable to doubt that it has had some of 
the effects he traces to it, yet it presses upon me more and 
more that most cases of nature-worship are to be explained 
by more particular causes* 

(&) To dissociate a ghost from mankind is especially easy 
if Ills tomb has been forgotten* or if he has no tomb. As the 
drowned have no tombs, they easily become water-demons* 
To mi must often be forgotten in consequence of migrations. 
In Central Melanesia both ghosts and spirits are recognised; 
but in the w“cst worship is directed chiefly to ghosts* in the 
east chiefly to spirits. As migration lias been from west to 
east* Hie tombs of ancestors can no longer be pointed out 
by the eastern islanders, and so their ghosts may have become 
spirits. In Turn loo (northern New Guinea) there are temples 
of spirits (all female) distinct from ancestral ghosts* and on 
the banisters of ladders leading up to these temples there 
are ornamental figures of aped ike animals; the architecture 
of the temples points to a former superior culture. 2 As t here 
are no ajx-s in New Guinea, these figures and temples may 
indicate a former residence under better conditions in Java 
or Borneo; and the spirits with which tliey are associated 
may be ancestral ghosts whose tombs and other earthly 
vestiges have been forgotten in the migration. 

(«} We may sec another way in which a ghost may become 
a pure spirit, if we suppose that as a ghost he had attained 
to some measure of worship* but that with the rise of new 
gods (by conquest, or by the reputation of being more 
helpful), or by his being himself too good to be worth wor¬ 
shipping, his rites have been neglected and his legend for¬ 
gotten. Then he is nu longer remembered as a ghost, or 
ancestor. 

* Prinfiplrtr fl/ M I<W5—M- 

a j. Or Fuller, BcJ\f / an Immortality* p. ^20. 
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(if) It may be thought honourable to a god to den) that lie 

"S/S*of a world-myth mokes it neee^ry 
to begin somewhere with some one ; and whoever lx comes 
the first being, it is necessary to deny that he was ever be* 
gotten. But there may be inconsistent stones : the supT 
being of the central Esquimo is a woman, Scdnn, w ho erea e 
all things that have life; but other traditions give her a 
human origin,* Similarly, in drawing tip the ^ncalogy of 
nneestml gods, we conic at last to one who was never begotten. 
Such is Unkuhmkulu of the Zulus, generally said to have 

sprung from a bed of reeds,® . 

It. Spirits tliat were never incarnate, but have hem 
imagined by analogy with ghosts already propitiated : 

if\ j\ Totem may become a spirit: whilst, having lumve 
no human antecedents, he can hardly be a ghost as of an 
ordinary mortal. Nothing can be more irregular than the 
life of Totemism ; with some tribes it seems to die out tarty, 
or leaves few and doubtful vestiges; with others traces of it 
seem to remain even amidst conditions of high culture. 
Apparently, where it survives, the Totem tends gradually to 
lose his bestial or vegetal properties, or most of them. ami 
to become an anthropomorphic spirit with his myths, in 
analogy with heroic or patriarchal ancestors. He lias 
attained to a considerable degree of individuality; yet, by 
association and tradition, may still confer more or less 
saeredness upon his animal kindred (cf, chop. ix. § 8). 

(g) To address any object with a spell, as a man is addressed 
in summons or command, is (os said above} an approach 
toward its personification. Hence com, rice, padi, nkasa, 
or whatever has been the object of tribal rites and spells 
the sun and moon, the earth, fire, wind, clouds and rain 
having perhaps long been influenced and reinforced by 
Magic—are apt, when Animism has gained control of man s 
imagination, to become first the embodiment and then the 
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possession of spirits; the spells become prayers* and the 
rites religions ceremonies or mysteries. Such spirits* at 
first locally honoured, m ay with the evolution of the tribe or 
nation, the increasing intercourse of its villages, and the 
ctn truncation of its culture in some city, be released from 
local conditions and generalised into transcendent gods, 
either each of its owm kind—eon) or wiite—or of still wider 
sway over agriculture or the weather. The meteorological 
gods arc not impaired in strength by even wide migrations; 
for they are found to rule everywhere; and this may be a 
reason of their predominance m the higher religions, Plants 
from which intoxicants are obtained, such as soma or the 
vine, bringing men to a condition resembling insanity or the 
ravings of a sorcerer who is supposed to be possessed, ore 
especially easy to understand as sources of inspiration* 
A belief in vegetation spirits, having originated in any 
way, may be extended according to the circumstances and 
mentality of a tribe, until every wood is populous with 
dryads* 

(h) Natural objects that have* at first, been regarded with 
awe and therefore endowed with magical powers—mountain- 
tops, ravines* whirlpools, ancient trees—under Animism, 
become the abode of spirits; and these* again, tuny, by analogy 
with others, cease to be conceived as merely local. Among 
the Moors* “ the jnun r which form a special race of beings 
created before Adam, are generally supposed to be active 
on occasions or in places which give rise to superstitious fear p 
and in many cases they are personi Heat ions of some mysterious 
qualities in persons or lifeless objects.” 1 

In each of these cases, (g) r (hi however, an Eubcmcnst 
explanation niay be offered* As to (/}, Spencer, of course, 
argued that the Totem ancestor is always a man, who bote 
the name of an animal, and was confounded with it after 
death; and Dr. Rivers has suggested that some gods who 
seem to have been derived from Totems may really represent 
heroes who had such Totems. 3 As to (g), Grant Allen 
suggested that fclie spirit of the corn or vine is always at first 

1 E r Wottafiiamfc# Marriage Cerrmonfc* in Moroteo t p. 343- 

* JM.AJ., 1009. p 103. 
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the spirit of the man upon whose grove ' 1 the plant flTt-w,* 
Ami ns to (h), the spirit of « mountain mny be the ghost of 
a man who was buried on Hit top of it; and the spint of a 
whirlpool the ghost of a man who was drowned m it. Indeed 
some spirits may have originated in one of these ways, others 
in another way; and what happened in any particular case 
can only he determined, if at all, by examination of its 
particular circumstances. 

(i) Abstract ideas may, at a very early stage of culture, 
be personified and treated as -spirits- The Seittanp, according 
to Messrs, Skeat and ttlagdetw pmonify Death, Hunger* 
Disease; £ and the licloki, according to the Her- I H* 
Weeks* attribute all personal qualities to the aid of spirits; 
so tlrnt if one man wrestles belter than another* it is because 
the spirit Embanda is in him, 3 The modem Greeks of Mace- 
don in personify and propitiate Lady Small Fox 1 In Mir 
tenth and latest book of the Rigicdn, 11 the deification of 
purely abstract ideas* such as Wrath and Faith, appears for 
the first time; 1 5 At a higher stage of culture we Hud Fides* 
For tuna, Concordia and many others. Such I lungs anr con¬ 
ceited of as mysterious lowers, and they have names; 
and so far they resemble demons. Why* then, should they 
nut be personified and propitiated like demons? 

(;) Various ways have been pointed out in which lhe 
grammatical structures of language, metaphors and other 
figures of speech may influence the growth of mythology. 

(Jfc) Animism having been generally adopted, spirits may 
be freely invented in explanatory myths. The Kalinis believe 
that thunder and lightning are the clang and flash of bracelets 
on the anus of Kidilumai, n girl who dances in heaven, as 
formerly on earth* for joy of the welcome mim* It would l>e 
absurd to suppose that she must once have lived on earth. 
Some amongst the Ekoi say that Thunder b a giant marching 

i See 1 1 is ingenifmn ^pecuLatfonfl in The Efloiuli&n of the Idea of Q'ri. 
ch. xtii. , 

■ Pagan Ratr* of ihf \fnliVJ /VpiiilJldff, IL Hi. eh. VI. 

a Jjiwup Congo CfiniuMff, pv 272- 

* U. T. Abbott, Mar+danwti Foil!ore t p. 33 & 

* A. A. MocdOn«U» Santtkrii Literature* p._44. 

« T- C- IlDtlHon, The Naga Tribe* of Manipur, p. 12U, 
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across the sky: others t lint Thunder is the enemy of Lightning 
and, on seeing it, growls \u drive it nwny* If free invention 
may originate myths, it may modify old ones T with results 
that cannot always be interpreted upon general principles. 

Finally* any spirits that have been anthropomorphized in 
n no logy witli ancestor-ghosts may be further disguised by 
giving them mythical family connections with the ancestors 
and with one another, as happened to Bacchus and Demeter, 

§ 7, How Ghosts and Spirits a nr imagined 

Ghosts and spirits have the same qualities and characters* 
eat the same food, appear in dreams, possess men and animals, 
help sorcereiN. give diseases, determine the success of hunting 
or agriculture. At first* they are solid things, not truly 
incorporeal, merely invisible to ordinary people by daylight; 
though dogs or pigs may see them even then. A ghost, i* so 
associated with its corpse, that it is not always dear w hich 
it Is that escapes from the grave and walks; and one may 
judge whether a dead man lias yet gone to Hades or still 
haunts the neighbourhood, by observing whether in the 
morning then 1 are footprints around his grave; nnd to keep 
the ghost from walking, one may fill the belly of the corpse 
with stones, or break its limbs, or bury it deep and pile the 
earth upon it; or one may bum it. In South-East Australia* 
ghosts can be heard at night jumping down from the trees 
nr from the sky% s They may be heard to speak or sing, 
usually with thin voices, ]tke bats; as 

'■ the fiho&ted dead 

Did squeak and gibber in the- Htmata of Rome/' 

Spirits may have all the appurtenances of an animal body; 
for two of them waylaid an Australian, and made a wizard 
ol him by taking out his entrails and filling up the cavity 
with the entrails of one of themselves, 3 They may many 
mortals, ns a devil begat Caliban upon a witch; and not 
long ago the “ incubus tT was very troublesome throughout 
Europe, In short, a ghost or spirit can act physically, just 
1 P. A. Talhot, In thr Shadow 0 / Bwh, p. 73, 

1 llowiti, ft'frft'f.y TV*®*! a/ South-Kttrrf p, 43T. 

1 Spencer and Uiltab, Northern Tribes of Control Anxiratia, p. 483^ 
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as a man can, because he has the same organs; but with 
greater power, been use mysterious and more lea red. Anti 
such beliefs persist amongst people whose culture is much 
hither than the Australian, as in Jacob’s wrestling with 
something at the lord Jubbok, and Grettir’s slaying of the 
ghost of Glam at Thorhidlstnd; 1 and Euthymus, the boxer, 
having put on Ids armour, defeated the ghost of Lycas at 
Teroesa. 2 To this day, in Macedonia, there are vampires, 
or animated corpses (chiefly Turks), that walk, and throttle 
.xople and suck their blood. 8 “ The Moslem corpse,’says 
R. Hurt on, 11 is partly sentient in the tomb.” 1 The Karok 
of California consider it the highest crime to utter the name 
of the dead; for it makes the mouldering skeleton turn in its 
grave and groan * In fact, it is difficult to think of one's 
own future cortisc as entirely inanimate, and this adds some 
discomfort to one’s thoughts of death. According to Wundt, 
the Korjierseele, as cine Eigcnschaft des lebonden Korptrs, 
is a starting-point of Animism independent of, and probably 
prior to, the breath and the dream, which suggest the idea 
of a free separable soul.® This confusion of ideas in popular 
Animism seems to mu due to (1) the strong association of 
the ghost with the corpse, and the performance of rites 
(which must take place somewhere, if at nil) naturally at 
the grave or in connection with relies; (2) the manifestation 
of ghosts as visible, speaking, tangible bodies in dreams; 
(3) the difficulty of imagining spirits to live and act except 
in the likeness of the body (though nan-human forms—usually 
animal—are sometimes substituted); (4) the convenience 
of such imaginations to the story-teller; (5) the convenience 
of them to sorcerers and purveyors of mysteries, who rely 
upon such imaginations in producing illusion by suggestion. 
For ages a confusion of ghost with corpse may exist in the 
popular mind along with the more refined notion of soul- 
stuff in which a ghost becomes manifest, whilst there is no 
attempt to reconcile these imaginations; and it is only by 

1 BraUir So&h ch- mv. 1 Ftiii Annin#, VL p, U, 

1 O* F. Abbott, Afrradatian FeJJhfarv, p, 217. 

4 First Footstep* t pi Faet Africa, p. &2 note. 

p Aromam Bureau of ^Jir%, I. p. 20fl. 

■ Miff ha* and JfaJirj£&ra ± ^ od., p. 
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metaphysical siibtilties about M milid lf arid 14 matter/ 1 or 
by mystical aversion to xcosuosity + that the notion of pure 
incorporeal spirit without even spatial limitations is at last 
freed from these primitive associations, partially and amongst 
a few people. A tendency to abstract conception of the 
spirit is set up, indeed, in the ordinary way of “ dissociation 11 
by the belief in transmigration. For if a spirit may “ possess ” 
all sorts of bodies—men, plants, animals, etc.—it is inde¬ 
pendent of any particular body ; though it may still be 
thought to need some body. Where the idea of pure spirit 
has been established amongst educated people, it becomes 
necessary for those who believe in ghosts and have forgotten 
their soul-stuff to explain how a spirit can manifest itself to 
eye, ear, nose, hand, without a physical body* by * l material¬ 
ising 11 itself, as invisible vapour (say one's own breath on a 
frosty morning) condenses into a cloud or into dew; for 
the power of analogy as an aid to thought, or as a substitute 
for it, is not yet exhausted* 

The varieties of belief that occur here and there in the 
world cannot be explained without a much fuller knowledge 
of local circumstances than is usually available. The Scmang 
say that souls are red, like blood, and no bigger than a grain 
of maize; 1 the Malays that they are vapoury, shadowy* 
filmy essences, about as big as one's thumb; 2 in both eases 
shaped like the owner. Elsewhere in the Indian Archipelago* 
“ the animating principle is conceived of, not as a tiny being 
confined to a single part of the body, but as a sort of fluid 
or ether diffused through every part*’* a The less educated 
daises in Japan consider the soul as a small, round, black 
thing that can leave the body during sleep, 1 Amongst the 
Ekoi, the soul is a small thing dwelling in the breast, whilst 
a man lives; but at death expands into the body's full 
stature A The difficulty of finding the soul in the body leads 
some thinkers to suppose it must be very small, others very 
attenuated—thin as a shadow and as breath invisible, 

* Races of the Malay Fcnmmdar 1+ P- 194. 

* -Uu/iiy Mwic, P + 41. 

5 Spirit* of the Com and th* PFt£d p I. p. 

4 W. O. Aston, Shinto, p. 51). 

* In the Shadow of the Bush, p, 230. 
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Whilst mfitly savages believe, like ourselves, that the body 
entertains one sou! and gives up one ghost, the Efcoi believe 
in two, one animating a man’s body, the other possessing, 
or changing into, some animal in the hush. Three souls, the 
vegetative, sensitive and rational, are well known to hnrojx.'fin 
philosophy. The Mamlnns thought that a man has one black, 
one brown, and one light-coloured soul; but that only the 
last returned to the Lord of Life. 1 The observer who tells 
iii this also reports (p. 484} that some of the Dakotas assign 
to each man four spirits : one that dies w'ith the body; one 
that remains with, or near, it; one that accounts for its deeds 
and at death goes to the spirit-world; and one that lingers 
with the small bundle nf the deceased’s hair, which is kept by 
relatives until they can throw it into an enemy’s country to 
become a roving, hostile demon. In West Africa, too. Miss 
Kingsley found four souls : one that survives the body; one 
that lives with some animal in the bush; one, the body’s 
shadow', that lies down every night in the shadow of tin? 
great, god, and there recovers its strength; and, finally, the 
dream-soul. Some natives hold that the three Inst are 
function. 1 ; of the fust or true soul; but the witch-doctor treats 
oil four separately.® The shallow of a man, his reflection, 
his name. Ills totem, his breath, his dream-wraith, his blood, 
his corpse, supply natural starting-points for such specula¬ 
tions. Some Chinese philosophers livid that “each of the 
five viscera has its own separate male souL” 3 I have found 
no belief in six souls; but in Siberia the Altaians distinguish 
six parts or {rather} conditions or stages of the soul; and 
this probably is only another attempt to convey the same 
meaning. 4 Mr. Skent reports that, probably, in the old 
Animism of the Malays, each man had seven souls; though 
now' they talk of only one; except in using spells, when the 
souls are addressed separately. 5 In the religion of Osiris 

* J, O. Dorat'j - , “Sioimn Calu" in the Amtricau Hurrau of Elhnoicgy, 
JSftiMJO. XI. p. 612, 

1 [fW Afrimri Studies t n r 2fS0, 

* J. ti, ftittir, Balder the Beautiful. IL PP . IDO-20S; V* 

roportwl other buliofn |p a plumJity of houIa; in onp caM thirty, m 
pLncitkT [hirly-ftlx. 

* M. A, CMipLii^kfu A haripmd Siberia, p. 2S2. 

1 Malay Magic* p. 48. 
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there seems to have been n still greater number of souls : 
as of the name, the shape, the strength* the shadow, etc, : 
all reuniting with the immortal counterpart of a man's 
mummy, il justified at the luil judgment* Prof. Wiedemann 
suggests l ha I these beliefs may have been collected from 
different local sources* and prestmd for fear of losing any¬ 
thing that might-be true. 1 Whereas, then* l he prescient die 
mind is often accused of confusing things that one separate, 
we see here the opposite tendency to reify abstract aspects, 
and to separate things that arc in nature united; and one 
probable cause of this is the practical interest of treating, 
and therefore of attending to and addressing, separately, 
certain aspects of a man in riles of exorcism, lustration, 
summoning, reinforcing, propitiation. 

The belief in an external soul that exists a part from oneself 
(though identified with oneself for good or evil) in an animal, 
in the bush, or where not, may have arisen from the con¬ 
necting of the soul with the shadow r or reflection. The 
shadow is, indeed, attached to a man by the feet [except 
when he leaps), if the whole h seen* but it. goes away at 
night : it stretches, as the sun declines, far across the plain, 
and then disappears. The reflection is quite separate, and 
is seen UH&tfj a pool (as in a mirror), not on the surface, 
approaching us when we advance, and withdrawing wiicu we 
retire : whence it is easy to understand that to take a man's 
photograph may be to take away fns soul. If this kind of 
soul may be some feet distant, why may it not be much 
further off, if there be any motive (such as the desire of 
secrecy) to wish or think it so ¥ H it may reside within 
a pool* why not within anything else t What, in fact P becomes 
of it when we turn away ? That it should be in an animal 
in the bush is reasonable enough, if onc\s Tolcm [even though 
imperfectly remembered as such} is an animal in the bush, 
and if oneself is in some sort that animal* 

1 Religion of iha Ancient JStfyptigwt eh. ix. 
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S 8. OntOJ.v am) Destin y of Softs 
IV‘I ids ns to the origin of souls sometimes bear the character 
of fanciful explanation myths. The Semang say that souls 
crow upon a sou 1-tire in the world of Kari {their chief god); 
whence they are brought by birds which arc killed and eaten 
by an expectant mother: souls of fishes aiui animals arc .1 so 
obtained by the mothers’ eating certain fungi and grasses. 1 
Here the analogy of the growth of fruits is adopted: being 
so familiar as to need no further explanation. Leibnitz's 
suggestion that monads are fulguration* continuelUs de lo 
Divinitt* is at about the same level or thought. In oilier 
cases, wc see the struggling to birth of ideas tliat still seem 
plausible : such is tlic widespread tenet that every present 
human soul is the reincarnation of an ancestor, which we find 
in Australis, Melanesia, Borneo, Manipur, on the Congo, hi 
North America and elsewhere. The liakongo seem to base 
their belief in reincarnation partly on personal resemblance; 
upon which ground a child luay be thought to have I he soul 
even of a living man; so that to point out such a resemblance 
is displeasing, since it implies that, the child having his soul, 
he must soon die. s Anot her reason they give for their belief 
is tliat the child speaks early of things its mother has not 
taught it, and that this must be due to an old soul talking 
in a new body. Rut Ilnkongo albinos are incarnations of 
water-spirits, and greatly feared. Possibly in some cases 
people began by naming children after their ancestors, and 
later inferred that those who bore the same name must be 
the same persons. Plato thought tliat, by a sort of law of 
psychic conservation, there must always be the same number 
of souls in the world : 4 tlicre must, therefore, be re incur na¬ 
tion. That nothing absolutely begins to be, or perishes, 
though fust explicit in the Ionian philosophy, is generally 
assumed in savage thinking; so why should it not be true of 
souls ? 

As to the destiny of souls there seems to exist amongst the 

1 Pagan Races of the. Aftiiay PtninsulOi I- p, 104. 

* Munndotogity 47 . 

1 The Primitive p< 1 1G. 
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tribes of men even greater variety of be lief than as to their 
origin. They may pass through more thah one stage of 
development: as in the western isles of Torres Straits one 
becomes nt death, first n mart, end later n markui with a more 
definite status: 1 or as with file Vcddas, one is at first Killed, 
without mneh confidence, 11 the living one,” and only a few 
days later becomes, after trial of one's virtue * a yofttf, 2 or 
authentic ghost. Often the drad will be reincarnated, but 
the interval between death and rebirth may be passed in an 
underworld, or in o city in the forest, or indefinitely in a land 
of ancestors. They may turn into plants; as among the 
Mafillii old people's ghosts become large funguses growing 
in the mountains: 3 but more frequently into animals; 
perhaps their Totems, or (with seeming caprice) into such 
things as termites or wild pigs; or (because wings seem to 
suit the spirit) into a butterfly or bee? or into owls or hats 
that haunt the night and dwell in caves that may be tombs; 
or into deer or bear-cats, because these aic seen in the clearings 
near tombs ; or into snakes, because these are seen to come 
out of tombs, and often come into huts as if returning to 
their homes, and, moreover, cast their skins and so typify 
the renewal of life. They may also become stars p or shooting 
stars, or mere naked demons, or white men. 

It is only after ages of thought concerning the fate of our 
souls that there arises in any systematic form the doctrine 
of metempsychosis, which now prevails over great part of 
southern and eastern Asia, and was formerly known in Egypt 
and even in Greece. But in the widely diffused doctrines 
of re inca notion in men or in animals, or even in plants, and 
in the general belief that a soul may wander and possess 
any kind of body, we see the sources from which this vast 
flood of superstition collected its waters. The Buddhist 
belief that not t he soul wanders, but its karma (or character) 
creates a new body, may be considered as a retrogression 
from Animism to Magic; for what is it but a law of the 
action of an occult force or virtue ? 

i Haddad, Cambrid*tr Ejrpcditwn to fA* Toms Strain VoL V. p- 555, 

1 C. tl, SeUgmiua* FAr Veddu*, p. 133- 
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Though tlit ghost survive the body, and '[ ltia S ** 

(as bv the Ekoi) that it cannot perish, anti the reason may 
even be given (as in the Bismarck Archipelago), that it is of 
different nature from the body,* it is by no means always 
immortal. It may die, as it were « "J" 1 
oblivion; or, the next world being just like tins, ghosts may 
light t tied her and kill one another; 8 according to the Joiignas 
a ghost may be killed with a club; amongst the Bakongo it 
m«v be destroyed by burning its corpse. It has been 
thought that to suppress the ghost was the original mo! ive o 
cremation; but the western Tasman inns cremated their 
dead, and can hardly have done so to be rid of such mild 
Animism as seems to have been entertained b\ t at*r <- 
tribes, who buried their dead or abandoned them. How¬ 
ever, thev seem to have been rid of it ; whereas, in general, 
ghosts survive cremation, because this process cannot P™ 
an end to dreams; and it may then come to be believed 
that burning is necessary in order to set the soul free from its 
body; and, therefore, tlie wife of Perinrider, tyrant of Corinth, 
com plained to him of being cold in the ghost world, liceiinse 
tier clothes had been only buried in her tomb and not burnt. 
According to the Egyptians, the ghost participated in every 
mutilation of the body, and perished with its dissolution. 
It may be held that even the gods die if neglected, and depend 
for their immortality upon the perpetuation of their rites and 

sacrifices.® . . 

Whilst the ghost's life endures, its dwelling may be in me 
earth or sky, sea or forest, or in the land of the setting sun, 
or in the land of ancestors •whence the tribe remembers o 
have migrated. Before deporting to that undiscovered 
country, it may haunt the grave or the ©kl home, till buna , 
or till the flesh decays, Or till the funeral feast, or till death 
has been avenged; or it may roam the country, a resentful 
demon, if its funeral rites be not duly celebrated. There 

i ,J. G. FraiLT, Bd ■>/ in Irftrmriatity* p. 31US- 
= C, ft. tidigmdn, TAr p. 

a .f. H, Weukdp Tkr Primitive Batvnyu, p. 2-M 

1 Ung Roth, The Abori$i>te* oj Ta*mama> pp. 

» Herodotus, V. p* D3, _ . , . 

* On thn mortality *[ sou FrflSff, fhc fryuty Gw. ,l 
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may be one place for all ghosts, or two, or more, according 
to lJitir nge, or rank, or qualities (as sociable or unsociable}, 
or whether or not their noses were bored ; or according to 
the manner of their death, by violence, or suicide, or sorcery. 
It is late before our posthumous destiny is thought to depend 
unmoral character (ns it docs in metempsychosis); and even 
then varies with the local conception of the good man, as 
observing custom or religious rites or, finally, the dictates 
of conscience, 1 I remember how pulling it was in child¬ 
hood to make out from sermons how far “ going to heaven " 
depended on being good (conscientious) or on faith. Both 
seemed very desirable; yet there was a sliadow of opposition 
between them, and to be good was a little dangerous. But 
faith was indispensable, and apparently the more difficult 
of the two, needing more elucidation, exhortation and 
reiteration. 

The journey of ghosts to their own world may be short 
or long, an unadorned migration or rich in details of adven¬ 
ture. They may begin the new life exactly as they finished 
this one, or the old may be rejuvenated. As to their manner 
of life there, oftenest it is a repetition of their earthly state, 
perhaps better, or even much better, perhaps worse. And 
this conception is historically of the utmost importance ♦ 
for (1) it seems to give the greatest confidence in a hereafter. 
Hume ascribes what seemed to him the incredulity of men 
with regard to a future life “ to the faint idea we Iona ol 
our future condition, derived from its wont of resemblance 
to the present life.” 8 And (2) from this conception proceeds 
the development of ghostly politics : presided over, according 
to tribes tliat have no chiefs, by a headman, such os Dama- 
rulurn, or by the greatest known hunt-leader, like Kaiulc 
Yakn of the" Vcddu's; under advancing political structures, 
bv chieftains, amongst whom one may be jiararuount, and 
so become a king or lord of all. These ghostly |)ohtits suppo 
the earthly ones they imitate. It is everywhere an edifice 
built by hope and fear, under the guidance of analogy, and 
sometimes decorated by caprice, if this find acceptance wi 
the tnbe* 

1 FrinwfiW Cuftura i ll- pp* 7^-Mv 5 Trtniirt, Fait III. f 
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§ ft. The Treatment ok Ghosts 

The behaviour of men toward the ghosts of their dead is 
chiefly governed by feat. The human power that has left 
t he corpse is now invisible; that power, mrely quite trust- 
worthy whilst In the body, especially when unobserved, 
retains its desires, caprices and hatreds that iron* partially 
controlled by social influences. What controls them now 
that the man is exempt from observation? IIow shall one 
defend oneself against him, or procure his neutrality, or even 
(as sometimes in the flesh) his help? The fear of ghosts lias 
peculiar qualities: the invisibility of n spiritual enemy 
produces a general objectless suspicion and a sense of helpless* 
ness; associations with the physical conditions of the corpse 
and with darkness excite feelings very much like those 
aroused by snakes and reptiles. This fear explains nm 
soruges, such ns the Australians, m&y believer in phosts fur 
ages without ever venturing to pray even to father or mother 
deceased; for to pmv is to invoke, and they will conic, and, 
on the whole, they are not wanted. Fear may make lhe 
survivors quit the neighbourhood of the dead; sometimes 
makes them adopt menus to induce the ghost to leave, and 
invent stories of how and whither he goes, which are believe 
by biological necessity; because, unless they can he rid of 
the ghost Bud the dread of him, or establish in some way the 
paJt deorum, it is impossible to go on living. 

The Yerkin-mining never bury their dead, nor in any way 
dispose of them. On seeing dentil approaching a tribesman, 
they make up a good fire for him, and leave the neighbour¬ 
hood, not to return for a consideruble time, 1 The Sakai, 
having buried the dead affectionately with necklaces, wallets, 
etc., say to him : “Do not remember any more your father, 
motlter, or relations, Think only of your ancestors gone 
to another place. Your living friends will find food.” They 
then burn his house and desert the settlement, even abandon¬ 
ing standing crops, 3 Among the Kikuyu, “ if a person dies 

i Howitt, Mtofw Tribr.il of South-Kart Awlralin, p. 450. 

1 Skiuit nnd Blngttati* Pntjart itoftr of thr Malay Pcnimntih PP- 
95-0. Fur flimUdr funnulji* of (which, of cLiLirt®* tiro voll- 
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in a village, that village is often burnt* and the people trek 
of! and bui3it elsewhere,” though much labour may have 
been spent on the surrounding fields. Sick people arc often 
deserted «* Where hind is closely settled such flight becomes 
impossible, find in any ease it is very inconvenient; so that 
if any one can believe it possible tn deceive the ghost* or to 
frighten him away by shouting at him* beating the air with 
boughs or firebrands, letting off arrows or guns* or to restrain 
him from walking by breaking the corpse** legs, or by placing 
loaded 41 ghost-shooters 51 * (straws filled with gunpowder) 
around the grave* so much the better. Many such plans arc 
adopted, and they must be believed in.- 

Affection* however, has its part In the treatment of the 
dead ; it is reasonable to attribute to affection the beginnings 
of the practices of leaving food at the tomb, burying weapons 
or ornaments with the corpse, celebrating funerary rites with 
lamentations ; though In time this motive may be mixed with, 
or superseded by ( fear of the ghost, or by fear of being sus¬ 
pected of having murdered the deceased by sorcery, should 
rites be neglected or maimed- ft is not uncommon to carry 
about some bones of the departed, to hang round one's neck 
the skulls of infants untimely dead. The wild Vcddas, 
though, having covered a corpse with boughs* they avoid 
tile plaice for a long time for fear of being stoned* nevertheless 
hsive a strong fee-ling of good fellowship for the spirits of 
their dead. 3 In the eastern isles of Torres Straits* the Miriam 
perform an eschatological mystery, in which the recently 
deceased reappear on their way to the other world* The 
women and children take it for reality : their affections are 
said to be gratified; and at the same time their fears are 
allayed by the conviction that the ghosts* having been seen 
oil their way to Hades* w r ili no longer haunt them, 4 The 

1 SUganch The Land of Zingt P- 250, ^ 

1 For th* pmctieo of appointing certain BcnsDrifl at which the wOoln 
tribe or n^lion uni lens hi driving out ghoo-ts or demoim by force ef 
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old Norsemen believed that the* dead were still united with 
the living by intense sympathy.! A s rites begun m nffeclmu 
ruay become propitiatory through fear, and ^er pmycr has 
been instituted may be further extended to obtain I lie aid 
of spirits or gods in hunting, war. revenge, love, ngneu ore, 
trade, or any undertaking for subsistence, riches or jiowcr, 
every lesion in turn seeks its gratification through Animism- 

Extra vngnncc in funerary rites, often ruinous to tlie family, 
inav sometimes be checked by considerations of economy or 
convenience. Thus some tribes of South Australia may bum 
all the property of the deceased except their stone axes, 
which are loo Valuable to be lost to the survivor*. The 
Nagos bun w ith the body the things most closely associated 
With the dead; but things of small value, never the gun or 
the cornelian necklace. 2 The Todas, who hum their dead, 
lay the body on a bier with many valuable offerings and 
swing it three times over the tire; they then remove the 
money and the more valuable ornaments and bum the rest 
with the corpse. They say that the dead still have the use 
of everything that was swung over the fine; and tell a story 
to explain the ceremony; but Dr. Rivers observes that 
“this symbolic burning has the great ndvantage that the 
objects of value tune not consumed, und arc available for use 
another tunc.” 3 The Amueanions buried many things with 
the dead, and ot the grove of a chief slew a horse. Hut for 
all valuables—silver spurs and bits and steel lance’heads 
they left wooden substitutes. As for t he horse, the mourners 
ate it, and the ghost got nothing hut the skin and the soul 
of it. 4 Economy may also induce the belief that ghosts am 
easily deceived, or arc unaccountably stupid in some social 
way? as in the widespread practice of carrying a eoqisc 
out of its house through a hole in the wall; trusting that, 
the hole having been immediately repaired, the ghost con 
never find his way back; so soon docs he forget the familiar 

1 Viglusnn und Fowl 1 !!, Corpus Fotlicunt Bmnlr, I. p- 4 17; Fur 
furttier examples of nflueiiuDutc iutcrust in gliusU. ecu -* nonnx* 
Cutturr. it. pp. 31-5. 

1 Hodwn, TAc Na/ia Tribes of Manipur, p. 100, 

* The Todat, p. 303. 
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♦loot* This is cheaper than to bum the house down. Super¬ 
stitious practices may be Carried out with sell-destructive 
infatuation, or restricted at will: in Florida (Melanesia), 
iu a certain stream, u very large eel was taken for a ghost; 
no one might bathe in, or drink at, the stream—■“ except at 
one pool, which for convenience was considered not to be 
•sacred.” 1 A conflicting desire creates a limiting belief. 
Whilst often the most painful or disgusting rites are endured 
for fear of ghosts, at other times they are assumed to be so 
dull that we are tempted to say ; “ Whatever is convenient 
is credible.” 

If we desire to know the future, ghosts are so wise that 
we consult their omefcs and pay handsome fees tn their 
inspired priests; but if we dread their presence, it is easy to 
accept any suggestion that tlicy are obtuse or infatuated. 
They may (e.g.) be afflicted with what psychiatrists call 
“ arithinniimnin.” Returning frum a funeral, strew the 
ground with millet-seed : then the ghost can never over¬ 
take you, for he must stop to count them* Or Jiang a sieve 
outside your wiudow + be cannot enter until he has counted 
all the holes; moreover, his system of numeration docs not 
reach beyond “ two.” You can always block his path by 
drawing a line across it and pretending to jump over the 
line as if it were a stream of water: of course, lie cannot 
jiass that. Or blaze through the wood a circular trail, 
beginning at his grave and returning to it ; he must follow it 
around for ever, always ending at Ha- same cold grave. 
Alas, poor thin, shivering thing, that would go back to the 
old hearth and sit close amongst the kinsmen by the fire, 
and laugh at the old jokes and listen to the old storks—chiefly 
about ghosts—I wive you forgotten all the tricks that can 
be played upon your kind? Such is Hie homeopathy of 
superstition; imagination creates the fear of ghosts, an 
imagination cures it* 

Imagination-beliefs, being swayed by moods and passions, 
are necessarily inconsistent. Natives of the Uismarek Arc u* 
petngo are cannibals and great Iy Tear the ghosts of those 
they devour* Whilst feasting they hang up a slice for the 
1 Codtlringtan, TKc Atelanctians. p* ti7. 
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ghost himself, and afterwards make an uproar to scale him 
away. Nevertheless they keep his skull and jawbone, which 
the ghost might be supposed especially to haunt; so easily 
do other passions overcome fear. Of the fear of ghosts some¬ 
times seems true that winch Bacon says of the fear of death, 
that there is no jiassion in the mind of man so weak but it 
mates and masters it. Sacrilegious miscreants have always 
robbed tombs, even the tombs of Pharaohs who were gods ; 
and timid lovers have kept tryst in graveyards. The Sis 
Indians of North Mexico had a masterful way of dealing with 
the ghost of a slain enemy : they annexed him together with 
his scalp; for this having been brought to the village, a 
shaman offered a long prayer, anil thus addressed the ghost ; 
“ You are now no longer an mt-my; your scalp is here; 
you will no more destroy niy people." 1 To capture and 
enslave the ghost of on enemy is said to have been the chief 
motive of head-hunting in Malaya. Compare the conduct of 
the Romans in carrying off Juno from Veil and establishing 
her at Rome. The inconsistency (sometimes met with} of 
supposing a man’s personal qualities to go with his ghost, 
and yet eating some part of his body to obtain l hose qualities, 
may be due to the latter practice having been magical, and 
having persisted after the rise of Animism. Some of the 
Jvi(|uiij]o have such control over ghosts by Magic, that they 
fear them very little. After a death, the ghost remains 
peaceably in the house four days (if a man) or five {if a 
woman), and is then dismissed by a ceremony to the grave, 
to wait there until a child is born in the village, when it is 
recalled to be the child's tutelary spirit, 2 

110. Evolution and Dissolution of Animism 

Animism, originating in the belief in ghosts of men, tends 
to .spread as the explanation of whatever hud formerly been 
attributed to Magic (if we take this to hove been earlier); 
although it is far from occupying the whole region that thus 
lies o|X‘n to it. We have seen that the extent of its prevalence 

i MisH M. C. Stevenson, “ Tim Sia " in American Bureau oj Kthiuiotjy, 
13R9-0U, XI. p. LSI. 
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ns an explanatory principle, and consequently as the basis of 
cults, differs greatly amongst different peoples. But more 
interesting than the spread of belief as to the agency of 
spirits so ns to include more and more objects, is the gradual 
differentiation of some of them from common ghosts in 
power, character and rank, and their integration into families 
and polities, such as we sec in the Kdda and the Iliad. A 
process, going on for ages and varying with every people, 
cannot be briefly described : the work of E- B. Tylor, Herbert 
Spencer, W. Wundt and others in this department is well 
known. In genera] it may be said that, allowing for the 
influences of geographical conditions and tradition and 
foreign intercoms, the chief cause of the evolution of a spirit- 
world is the political evolution of those who believe in it ; 
so that the patriarchies, aristocracies, monarchies and 
despotisms of this world arc reflected in heaven. Tribes of 
Lhe lowest culture— some African Pygmies, Fucgmns Mnfulu, 
Semanos, Vcddas—liavc the least Animism r at successive 
grades—Australians, Melanesians, Congolese, Amerinds, Poly¬ 
nesians—Animism increases and grows more systematic; 
end it culminates in the barbaric civUisations of Lg>pt, 
Babylonia and India, and of Mexico and Peru. Hut m 
civilisations of our modern type it rapidly loses ground. 

The cause of such differences in the extension and elabora¬ 
tion of the animistic hypothesis cannot be that some rtilx-s 
liavc bad more time than others to think it out; since they 
haw all had an equally long past. Animism .s known to lx 
very ancient, and there is no reason to think that some mres 
adopted it later than others. That, in the bin* £*» £ 
culture, men want brains to think it out, * not a sartsfactoj 
explanation ; because, on contact with superior M, back¬ 
ward peoples show themselves capable of much more than 
could have been inferred from their original state- Improve¬ 
ment in culture depends upon much besides native bmm., 
namely, opportunities afforded by the resources of tte* 
habitat, and communication with other [icoplcs. k m_ 
Mckwak ixoplcs are the most isolated peoples. The 
development of Animism is entirely a matter of operating 
SXas; and it seems to me that before men can brnld 
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with ideas they must build with their hands; there must be 
occupations that educate, and Rive advantage to constructive 
power, as in the making o! boats and the building of houses 
and temples; for to this day a nation’s material edifices are 
always, in clearness of plan, coherence and serviceable ness, 
Tiiuch in advance ctf tbeir systems of theology find philosophy; 
because they must ” work,” as the Pragmatists say, If you 
have ever gone over a battleship, compare her with the 
Kritik d. r. Vcrmtnfl. Secondly, a suitable model for the 
edifice of ideas must be presented in the world of fact? and 
this, as we have seen, « supplied by the tribe’s social and 
political structure ; which, again, is clearly correlated with 
the improvement of architecture in budding the houses of 
chiefs and gods. Thirdly, « favourable condition of the 
working out of any theory' is to have the means ol recording, 
either in oral literature or (still better) in writing, the advances 
already made; and, fourthly—a condition historically in¬ 
volved in the foregoing—the growth of a class of men, 
generally o priestly caste or order, sometimes poets, who have 
time to think, and the education and vocation to bring tk' 
accumulating masses of animistic—now religious—ideas into 
greater order and consistency. Hence there are two stage's 
in the development, of Animism—of course, not sharply 
separated : first, a long period of irregular growth in the 
tribal mind: and, secondly, ft much shorter period, m which 
the extension of animistic theory depends more or less upon 
quasi -philosophical reflection. 

With the differentiation of superior beings—heroic, ances¬ 
tral or other gods—from common ghosts. Religion arises. 
As to the meaning of the word 14 religion,” indeed, there is no 
agreement : some lay stress upon the importance of beliefs 
concerning supernatural beings; others upon prayer, sacrifice 
and other rites of worship; still others upon the emotions of 
awe and mystery. To define “ religion" {as a tribal institu¬ 
tion) by all three of these characters seems to me the most 
convenient plan, and the most agreeable to common usage. 
That, on the one hand, pure Buddhism (if it ever was a living 
faith outside of a esoteric of philosophers and saints), and, 
on the other hand, the spiritual condition of n few savages, 
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m n y Ik- wanting in one or other murk, is no serious objection. 
The former case is. in fuel, exceptional and aberrant, and lhr 
latter rudimentary; not to give them the name of “ religion ” 
in a technical sense is no wrong to anybody. Thus under- 
stood, then, Religion brings to the development and support 
of Animism many social utilities and other influences; 
especially the influence of dynast it s supjHjsed to have de¬ 
scended from the gods; and of priesthoods, whose sustenta- 
tion and authority depend upon the supposed necessity of 
their intervention in worship. In their hands the free popular 
development of animistic ideas comes to an end, and gives 
place to the co-ordination of ideas by reflection, and to the 
dictation of tenets and rites by policy. The simple motives 
of hope and fear that actuated popular Animism are now- 
supplemented by dynastic and priestly interests and ambi¬ 
tions; beneath which lies, faintly recognised and ill served, 
the interest of society in order. 

This later sophisticated Animism, so far as it obtains a 
hold upon the people, is imposed upon them by suggestion, 
authority and deception; but being superimposed upon 
ancient popular traditions that arc never obliterated, it 
still appeals to the sentiments of awe, consolation, hope and 
enthusiastic devotion. The part of deception in the history 
of Animism, indeed, begins at the beginning, preceded, 
perhaps, and prepared for by the devices of Magie-mongvrs. 
Amongst the Arunta, women ami children arc taught that 
the noise of the bull-roarer during initiation ceremonies is 
the voice of the spirit TwanyiriW Near Samoa Harbour, 
at harvest, they offer some of the firstfruits in a bowl to the 
ghosts; and, whilst the family feasts on the remainder, 
“ the householder will surreptitiously stir the offerings in the 
bowl with his finger, and then show it to the others in proof 
that the souls of the dead have really partaken.” % So early 
is the end supposed to justify the means. Animism, bkc 
Magic, strives to maintain its imaginations by further stimulat¬ 
ing the imagination; and, in both cases, such practices are, 
with many men, compatible with firm belief on the part of 

i SpcMieer and Oillon. A’ortfcyn Tribe* of Central AtuiraUo, p «7. 

4 FrMPr, JMir/ In Immortality* p, 
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the pmet it loner; whn is merelyanxious to promote the public 
good by confirming the weaker brethren: himself weak in 
the perception of incongruities. Rut I sin conoeimeil chief!} 
with origins, and will pursue this nauseous topic no further. 

Pamtlcl with the development of Religion, a change lakes 
place in the emotions connected with Animism. As the gods 
emerge from the shadow of night and the grave, anti are 
demised from the savour of corruption, ami withdraw to 
the summit of the world, they are no longer regarded with Uk: 
shuddering fear that ghosts excite; as they acquire the 
rank of chiefs and kings, the sent!meats of attachment, awe, 
duty, decadence, loyalty, proper to the service of such 
superiors, are directed to them; and since their power far 
exceeds that of kings, ami implies the total dependence of 
man and nature upon their support and guidance, these senti¬ 
ments-—often amazingly strong toward earthly rulers-—may 
toward the gods attain to the intciLscst heat of fanaticism. 
Extolled by priests anti poets, the attributes of the gods are 
exaggerated, until difficulties occur to a reflective mind as to 
how any other powers enn exist contrary to, or even apart 
from, them ; so that philosophical problems arise as to the 
existence of evil and responsibility, and the doctors reason 
high— 

11 Of piwidoneo* foroScrLowlqflgw, will and fate* 

FixlhI fate, fr«» will, forukxiuivkdftf 1 absolute. 

And find ft© end, in wandering nwa Joffc." 

This is one cause of the dissolution of Animism j the power 
that comprehends i\IJ powers cense* to be an objeel, ami 
becomes the immanence of nil 11 tings, good and evil. Another 
cause is t he complexity of thcogomes, or of spiritual kingdoms 
with their orders and degrees : found too fanciful, when 
hierarchic despotisms, that furnished the analogues, give 
place to the simpler social structure of democracies; or f to 
n certain type of democrat, even insulting, a provocative 
disparage meat of the sovereignty of the people. And 
Animism has other enemies in the growth of Positivism* and 
sometimes in the resurgence of Magic* 


CHAPTER VT 

THE RELATIONS BETWEEN MAGIC AND ANIMISM 

$ 1. The Question of Priority 

Mac:ic nncl Animism now everywhere nourish side by side, 
or in confused Association* nnd, by those who believe in them, 
are not discriminated as they may be by h spectator. As to 
their origin, we have seen that both of them are prehistoric; 
it. is useless to inquire about if amongst believers (who can 
only tell you that they learnt these things from their fore¬ 
fathers), or to look for any sort of direct proof. In Chapter IV. 
I mentioned gone ml considerations in favour of the priority 
of Magic; but said nothing of the opposite opinion, that 
Animism is prior and Magic derivative: an opinion held by 
many and, amongst them, by Wundt, whose treatment of the 
problem claims attent ion. 

Prof. Wundt holds that the idea of the soul is older than 
Magic and has three principal sources: (I) the gebundene 
Socle, or Kdrpcrsecle (consciousness as an attribute of the 
body), is immediately given, without the need of any reflection, 
as a result of perception-associations; for thinking, feeling 
and willing are constant elements of a living body,* The 
influence of this idea is seen in the practices of making offerings 
to the dead at their tombs, of preserving the body itself, of 
treating the blow! and various parts of the body as vehicles 
of the soul, the use of hair and nail-parings in sorcery, nnd so 
forth. By contact, this soul can be transfused into other 
things. Hut the freie Serb, a being differing from and opposed 
to the body, is suggested (2) by breath and by the cessation 
of the body’s living functions with the last breath—the 
Hattchseete; and also (3) by dreams and visions—the Schnt- 
1 Myihm Religion t pp. 7S, 7D ( 4 
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tenseele, This third conception gradually subordinates the 
other two, nnd Ims the* chief part in the development of Ani¬ 
mism owl Mythologv. 1 As to -sorcery (Zuubcr), it is, at first, 
always attributed to the human will; inasmuch as this is 
the original type of causation. Ordinary events raise no 
question of causes for the Natunmcnsch: but only extraordi¬ 
nary occurrences do so, such as sickness and dent h. Even pain 
or death from wounds is a matter of course, for the ante¬ 
cedents are visible to him ; hut pain or death from sickness 
has no such customary' antecedent ; so to explain them he 
imagines an enemy who can operate at a distance by sorcery. 
Sorcery lie conceives of as an operation of one soul upon 
another; either directly, or indirectly hy various appliances, 
such as pantomimic injury by means of im image. Pantomime 
Ik at first believed to affect the victim’s souf, and so to cause 
sickness in Lis body; but the oftencr such rites arc repented, 
the more the intervention of the soul is obscured. For in 
ninny-linked associations, especially where the first and List 
links stand as means and end, the middle links art- apt tn 
disappear; and since these ate, in this ease, ideas about the 
soul, there remains, after their loss, the indefinite idrn of some 
incomprehensible action at a distance by men ns or the panto¬ 
mime : it is then no longer Sorcery but Magic. Similarly, 
a fetich, or a talisman or amulet (which differs from n fetich 
only in not being the object of a cult), originally owes its power 
to an indwelling spirit, but may degenerate into a magical 
object * Magic, t herefore, is always derivative and secondary; 
and Animism is entirely independent of Magic, 3 

This theory Is worked out with Prof, Wundt’s usual 
coni pit? he ns i vc ness and methodical clearness; and the ex¬ 
position abounds with interesting discussions; but it has not 
convinced me. The Korperscclc, as an attribute of the body, 
is, surely, not a soul at all. Customary perception of other 
men interpreted by self-consciousness, with the habitual 
treatment of others (and of ourselves by others) ns conscious 
bodies-—making it difficult to conceive Hint a corpse in really 

* Op* n&tt p, 125 r‘t Biq ■ 

* Op, tit. p p. 202 et 

a Tills* wm al*«3i Sibnncur'si npmiao a op, tit § 133* 
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cU'iid—no doubt influences animisl ic rites; fur even t hough tfie 
soul seen in dreams may be believed to live, having the con- 
scions ness of its former body in dreumluml, yet some conscious¬ 
ness seems to remain with the body in the grave. Many 
rites performed at a tomb, however, may also be understood 
in relation to a belief that the soul, though having a sefinite 
existence as seen in dreams, still desire* to reinhubit it* body, 
or to protect its buried treasures, and therefore, though its 
new home be far away, frequently returns and haunts the 
neighbourhood of its tomb, and will certainly return if sum¬ 
moned. But it is not until t he soul seen in dreams lias become 
an object of popular belief. Hint any idea can be formed of 
n bodv-soul—or more properly of a soul within the body, and 
I hence of a soul-stuff of the body—which leaves the body at 
death [and under other conditions) as the vehicle of conscious¬ 
ness This soul-stuff which leaves the body at death may 
cusilv come to be identified with the breath, but not until the 
discussion of dreams has given rise to the belief in a separable 
soul. The fact that in cold weather the Inst breath (or any 
other 1) may appear for a moment as a vapour, and is ne'er 
seen again, cannot by itself suggest n separate persistent 
existence like that of the soul; and over a considerable part 
of the earth such a vapour is seldom formed by the breath. 
The Kbrpeixcclc and the Hauchscek, therefore, are nut 
independent sources of Animism, but are entirely dependent 
for their imaginary existence upon the Schnt tenser le, upon 
the growth of a belief in a separable soul os seen in dreams* 
As to Sorcery, it may be defined as Magic pmet*e<L with 
the aid of spirits; and since its existence implies that a belli I 
in spirits and their influence has already formed itself, it 
mav also be believed to operate, in the first place, on the souls 
of its Victims and so, in the second place, on their bodies. 
Then, as Prof. Wundt explains, a process of retrogradation 
sometimes occurs, in the course of which the spirits are 
forgotten, and only the mechanical rites remain as a residuum 
of bare Magic* Similarly, a fetich sometimes becomes a 
merely magical talisman or amulet. This is liardly disput¬ 
able ; ’ but it does not prove that the degeneration of Sorcery 
is the only source of Magic, or that Magic has not (for the most 
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part, indeed.) another, independent origin. The issur is 
difficult to argue upon the ground of fact*, because magical 
practices are of sucli high antiquity. If, for example, one 
should urge that the intichiuma ceremonies of the A run La are 
not, so far as wt have evidence, designed to operutr by spiritual 
power upon tlie souls of the cnui or the w jtchcttygmb, but 
directly to promote by Magic the fertility of these objects, it 
might be replied that such, indeed, may be their present 
charoister, but that tine original intention must have been to 
promote fertility by first Influencing their souls, and that 
this has been forgotten. Or, again, il one should point to 
thi‘ little stones—tied up in bark ami believed by the Kaltisii 
to be stores of evil Magic — as having no mark of the fetich, 
no chameter to indicate ! lint their power is due to spirits, 
so that they seem to be merely magical, the answer would 
bt; ready, that by long use and retrograde ion they may have 
ceased iu be fetiches, but that a good theory requires them 
to have been of that nature aforetime. Thus any case of 
apparently bare Magic may lx* treated ns a residuum of lapsed 
Animism; or, should its origin be recent mid ascertainable, 
it may still be said to have been constituted by analogy with 
such residua. 

We are driven, therefore, to rest the argument upon the 
l^yehologienl conditions of such beliefs. Is the nature of 
the human mind, so Jar as we can interpret it at Hie savage 
level, such that the belief in Animism necessarily precedes 
and (later) gives rise to tiie belief in Magic; or is it |jr*,>,ible 
to indicate conditions that may independently give rise to 
Magic? According to Prof. Wundt, as I have said, Sorcery 
precedes Magic and, at first, is always attributed to human 
volition, because this is the original type of causation. Con¬ 
trary to Hume's doctrine (he says), the ordinary course of 
events docs not excite in the savage the idea of causation, 
or the need of explanation. Customary scries of events 
belong to those matter-of-course properties of tilings which 
he, eben we gen ihrpr Iiegelmiissigkeit. unmoglich liinweg 
den ken lutnn. 1 It is the unusual occurrences — accidents, 
storms, drought (where rain is much desired) mid especially 
1 Op. cti., p. 263. 
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&ickm*s and death—that awaken in him the need of causa] 
exp] a nation. He is accustomed to [min from wounds, when; 
he secs the conditions on which they always follow; but the 
pain of disease has no such antecedents, and he supplies 
the gap in routine by free associations, imagining that this 
pain also must be l lie work of some enemy. For in the regular 
courec of events there is for him only one region in which an 
effect npjmani notwendig verknUpft mit deni Vnntusgchendc : 
namely, that of his own voluntary actions. The connexion 
is, indeed, only a matter of fact; but it includes the sensation* 
and feelings of" his own power iiber den Eintritt dcs Ercignisses. 
This, a>. Berkeley saw (says Prof, Wundt), is the true origin 
of the notion of causality; though the true principle of 
causality requires the elimination of this subjective ground 
of its origin,* 

It is true, of course, that the savage has no definite idea of 
the principle of causation; hut he has obscure ideas of all 
its chief marks—the need of some antecedent for every event, 
regularity of connexion, and proportionality; and probably, 
in the depths of his mind, the abstract principle has made 
some progress townnl matu rity. («) The ground or source of 

such ideas, according to Hume, is customary experience; 
micl that such experience includes its wvn eiuisation 
therefore, needs no explanation) is proved by Prof. \\ undt s 
contention that it is the unusual which fust demands causal 
explanation; because there the familiar causation is missing; 
so that the savage tries to fill up the lacuna, as best lie can, 
according to the type of what is usual. But (h), according 
to Prof. Wundt, there is in the regular course of events only 
one region in which the idea of causation (though illusory) 
first arises ; namely, our own actions, in which we are aware 
of our own power over the lxrginning of the event, Ant no 
one, 1 suppose, doubts that the notion of power is derived 
originally from the consciousness of oar own exertions -; read, 
by sympathy, into the actions of other men mid animals and, 
by empathy, into the movements of trees, stones, winds inn 
waters. All this, however, occurs so early in the individual 
and in the race (probably in the higher animals) tliat, before 
i Op. tit p. -Ii7 1 Swi above, pp. 100 and 119-2*- 
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the „«d »( explanation i. I«H,»ta ffj”'**'“ 

if hervaded by forces, which arc manifested m event ' lsU f J 
course of event* and not merely in voluntary actions. Again 
(c), power is only one character of the primitive be* ie m <» _ 
lion: another, not less important, is uniformity; and be 
study of our own actions is notoriously unfavourable or ie 
discovery of uniformity. Without any obvious reason for 
tour visceral activities can hardly be controlled at all; 
compound reflexes (such as yawning, »neeamg, ’^mg, 
weeping) are very imperfectly controlled; our habitual 
actions', once started, go on of themselves, and often begin 
Without (or contrary to) our wishes, especially figures and 
expressions; in fatigue cord rol flags, m disease * often l&t , 
we do not always give the same weight to the mot i , 

nor fulfil our intentions whether pood or bad, lint if tut 
relation of will to action is nof apparently uniform, it cannot 
be seen to be necessary; so that volition is generally regarded 
™ the peculiar region of caprice. This is very important m 
Animism- But, further (d), were the connexion 
volition and movement mom constant than it is, it woul l 
still lx- most improbable that ideas of causation should be 
diitilv drawn Irani cmr consciousness of it; for tlie intend 
of act ion lies not in the mere control of our own movements, or 
,wwer over the beginning of events, but in the attainment of 
our ends; and there is no department of nature m wlneh 
the failure of connexion is nearly so impressive. It is because 
of this failure tlmt the savage becomes fascinated by alecs 
of magical and (later) of spiritual aid. Finally («), no contra 
is exercised by the will over pain—headache, col ie, rheumatism, 
etc-; yet we ore told that the savage, when so afflicted, refers 
his sufferings at once to the will of some enemy operating 
at a distance. Such inferences are not primitive, but the 
result of a long growth of superstitions. Among Amt rah™ 
aborigines, disease and natural death are getierallj IC 
to be caused by the magical practices of an enemy, not nure > 

by his will. .... „ 

*\Ve are not, then, obliged to infer that, because volitiO 
the type of uecessary connexion. Sorcery, or any other form 
i Uiunu, Inquiry, § vii. 
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of Animism, preceded Magic, On Hie other ha nil, then: aw* 
conditions that muy have given rise independently to a belief 
in Magic. The savage has frequent experience of regular 
trains of event which) for want of analytic ability, he docs not 
clearly understand, but which exist in his mind as ty|»et» 
determining his apprehension of other sequences. When 
two interesting events happen about the same time, the later 
recalls the earlier; because the impression of the earlier, 
having been deep, perseverates, and is apt to be re-excited 
by almost any occurrence. An association is then formed 
between them, and obtains as strong a hold upon the mind as 
less interesting ones call by many repetitions. The man 
judges them to be connected; and expects tlx- coincidence 
to repeat itself os usual occurrences do; and the more vividly 
the more he desires or fears it. Such expectations, together 
with tiie tdcii of invisible force and the oppression of mystery, 
by degrees establish the bd Ecf in Magic, Probably no traveller 
amongst w r ild peoples, or observer of the unsophisticated at 
home, will think that too much stress is here laid upon the 
power of coincidence to create general expectations, Even 
the Chaldean priests (we are told) had grasped but imper¬ 
fectly the idea of causation. “When two events had been 
noticed to happen one after another, the first was the cause 
of the second. Hencr their anxiety to record the phenomena 
of the heavens and the occurrence* that took place alter 
each.” 1 The Egyptians, says Herodotus, “ whenever a prodigy 
takes place, watch and record the result; then, if anything 
similar ever happens again, they expect the same conse¬ 
quences. 1 ‘ * They iiad merely reduced to a system the 
universal practice of unanalytic minds, 

§ 2, Maoic and Religion 

Tlic origin of Magic, tlien, is independent of Animism; ami 
in the history of human thought Magic probably preceded 
Animism as an imaginary agent in the explanation and control 
of interesting and obscure events. Sir J. G. hrazor, in the 
History of ike Kingship and in the Magic Art, 3 says that 

i A. Jl. Havre, Rtligfon of the Aneimi Babylonians, p. 3DS. 

1 Book II. p. 82; Kuwlinwm'H Truiwlalton. 1 Vel. 1, co, iv* 
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fauts wJiich he has set beforeus, For he has shown that no 
amount uf experience can discredit Magic, generally, in 
untutored minds; that certain kinds of Magic are sometimes 
pushed into the background bv Religion, but never forgotten; 
whilst other kinds of Magic become fused with Religion 
itself and constitute an essential factor in its rites; so Unit 
they are indeed few who can be said to have betaken them¬ 
selves t o Rel igion in stead of Slag ic. Besides, t he only gruu i id 
upon which a penetrating mind, that had discarded Magic as 
discredited by experience-, could resort by preference to the 
worship of spirits must be that experience showed prayer 
and sacrifice to be more efficacious than Magic in attaining 
our ends. Is there reason to think that (lucky coincidences 
apart) this has ever happe ned ? Must ivc not rather say that, 
whether one relies on Magic or on Religion, experience of 
failure counts for almost nothing I So many excuses are 
at hand. 

The matter presents itself to me in this way : at first, belief 
in Magic arises as a means of obtaining good and averting evil. 
Grounded, ns Sir E. U. Tylor says , 1 in the desire “ to discover, 
to foretell, and to cause events," it is irresistibly attractive 
by its power of increasing one’s confidence, of making sure. 

Secondly, at some stage nfter the rise of Animism, religious 
practices are added to the magical, to make assurance doubly 
sure, just as one magical practice may be added to another, a 
rite to a spell. At this stage, there is no sense of opposition 
between Magic and Religion. That, in fact, they are opposed 
in their nature, os an invariable to a capricious force, even 
if this difference were appreciated by savages, need not 
prevent their co-operation; for Magic is known to be » ten¬ 
dency that may fail of the effect desired, either by the counter¬ 
action of superior Magic, or by imperfection in the ritesj and 
one sees no reason why a spirit should not lie supplicated to 
supplement the imperfect rites, or to frustrate the superior 
Magic, To supplicate the intervention uf spirits, once they 
are fully believed in, is an act so simple and natural, that we 
may wonder how it should ever be omitted where Animism 
prevails. For what can be more spontaneous than to ask 

I Primitive Culture, I. 116. 
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the aid of one’s father or friend, and why not ask the spirits 
disembodied as freely as those in the flesh 7 In . Jefaneaia 
not everv ghost is worshipped (as not having mmo)) but a 
man in dimger may call upon his father 
uncle: his nearness of kin being sufficient ground for it 
Certainly; and that this is not always done where ghosts 
aK rife ®n only lx- because it is believed t hat the less one has 
to do with them the better! Probably, this consideration 
restrains for ages the early impulses to pray. Prunttive man 
anticipates the advice of Confucius : Pay respect to 

spiritual beings, but keep them at a distanw. 

Thirdly, certain forms of Magic come, after a tune, to bt 
discountenanced or punished : black Mag 1 ^ lx can sc i _ » 
anti-social and criminal; other forms of Magic, when earned 
on by private practitioners, because they infringe the mono¬ 
poly of supernatural i*>wcr that has now been claimed by 
dynasties and priesthoods; or (in otter words) because the 
public- gods nre jealous of all competitors- legitimate Magic 
has now been incorporated with Religion. And the power of 
Religion becomes greater than that ot Magic w ithout Religion, 
not only by the support of the influential classes, but also 
because Religion, whether as worship of the public grids or 
as sorcery or devil-worship, afflicts the human mind with 
peculiar terrors; and, again, because Religion, should it 
clarify morally and test helically, appeals more and more to 
the a fleet ions—to the family affections and to loyalty. I™ 
Impersonality of pure Magic sets it (ns it does Science) at a 
great disadvantage in this competition. 

Finally, whilst the failures of Magic always need to te 
excused,"—as by a mistake in the rites or by the opposition of 
stronger Magic,—Religion brings with it a new excuse for 
failure, namely, the caprice of the spirits or gods propitiate!. 
At their pleasure they may reject the prayers and sacrifices- 
Persistence in such conduct on their part is sometimes me 
by banishment, deprivation of rank, or other punishment— 
the civilised methods of China; at other times by preying 
louder and sacrificing more extravagantly, in tile style tha 

i R. H. Ooflilriagton. TAc jttfaMNM*, p. 125, 

1 11. A. Uilus, CAine* Literature, p. 202. 
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culminated in Mexico together with l he power of barbaric 
priesthood. Stil] the gods may Ik obdurate? and, probably, 
to excuse the failure of propitiation by the caprice of the gods 
was, from the first, looked u pon as an eligible device : 1 not 
observing that the caprice of the gocls was incompatible with 
the security of their worshippers; and, then fore, in conflict 
with that desire of security which is the root of the whole 
supernatural structure, whether magical or religious. This 
conflict must I save consequences. 

Religion, then, very probably, is ol later growth than Magic; 
but whether Animism, as a belief in separable (or separate) 
spirits, human or other, is later or not than Magic* there Is 
insufficient evidence. At any rate, their origins are inde¬ 
pendent. Perhaps my own preference for the priority of 
Magic depends* partly at least* on the convenience of that 
view in arranging the following considerations. 


§■ fi. Ideas and Practices of Magic adopted by Animism 

(ri) Fundamental in Magic, wherever practised* is the idea 
of force p invisible and intangible, which can operate at a 
distance without any visible or tangible vehicle. The idea 
may have been formed [as we have seen) by analogy with 
several natural phenomena, such ns the wind, radiant heat, 
sou nd, odour, and it i a i ti vol vc d inn sit va gc* s be] ids concern iug 
the efficacy of charms, rites and spells. When a man dies, 
he lies sjKcehless and motionless, no longer exerts Ids accus¬ 
tomed force in any way; but, if seen in a dream, he still 
speaks and nets* perhaps wrestles with the dreamer. Here, 
then, is that force which had deserted l he body : it is visible 
and tangible in dreams only, or perhaps sometimes by twilight; 
or to gifted seers, nr to dogs or pigs. The force exerted by 
the ghost or spirit is the same thing ns force mngicul, except 
in one character: Its action is capricious, depending on the 
good or ill will of the ghost or spirit; whereas purely magical 

1 Animism pw tbn priest nnotbnr {‘scay> for tho fj^luro of 
(tMflhfcn thorn on joyed by a mcro maRieum), nanwly, that during, or 
siiuso, flaa i.'ololmf I it i ri ho rn<u IflSflh ofTtricfl against the godn hiui bean 
eommkbtfL 
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have uniform tendencies. Megie. then. pnf»»» ™| 
Sr develops this idee nf mysicnow lo™, ™thoot 
tine appearance of a dead mail in n dream, after \ns 
£1 S buried or burnt, rvould hns* no rrebty or 
teal consequences for the living. Comparison with 
ami reflections could not lend reality to dreams; 
for thev require the presence of the body, and th<™sc .Y* 
no median cal significance. Their assoc.at ion with the spmt 
or lost probablv follows the use of t he,r names to desenbe 
Undream-imagery, which cannot at first have a name o its 
„™. The noun s bring usrd tor Mm or *»,«** 

Li for spirit or dream-soul, the things on- m some »* " 
identified* and then the idea of force may be associated with 
shadows and reflections; so that the falling of a shadow upon 
a man may injure or slay him. .. th _ 

Manic-force and spirit-force being the same thing, the 
quest ion whether win no is a magical or animistic notion v 
misleading. It will be conceived of by different tribes m on 
wuv or life ot her, according to the relative 
(>r the other tribe of the animistic or of the magical mode ol 

^^r^rmbtc to cxp>et that, as the ghostdlicorv 
spread, the magical forte of things should sometimes be con¬ 
nived of ns spiritual; so that amulets and talismans vonld 
come to be regarded as owing their virtue cither to a «ntrol¬ 
ling spirit, or to an indwelling spirit peculiar o each, n 
the latter case tlie charm is a fetich* W hen n eharm is ' 
considered, its efficacy is no longer exacted to lie uniform, 
but depends on the mood of the indwelling or controlling 
spirit. The Tact that its efficacy, though formerly F* some 
to lie uniform, never was so. favours the new mterpre a ' . 

and this having heen accepted, a cult (or a discipline) of _ 
spirit is opt to follow. Thus the magician becomes a sorccitr 

I^North Central Australia, short sticks or bones art used 
for pointing at an enemy and directing magical force agams^ 
Uu Only the Gunnel «.ul other tribes ol the Gulf eeust 
manulnetutt men's bones (lemur or fibula) into ‘ 
but these are traded southward! and arc considers 
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potent than other pointers. 1 A stick* then, is live primitive 
talisman, often il sung ” with a spell in Alrheringn words, 
which the operator himself docs not understand; «ml it 
acts by pure magic. The dead man’s bone is «>°*c potenl, 
ut first perhaps onlv because it is more oppressively gruesome 
ft ,id terrifying; wc ft re not told that it carries the power of 
its former owner's ghost; but how near the thought must be ! 
In South-East Australia, pointing with the bone (human 
fibula) is very common; in pointing you name your victim 
and say how he is to die; hut that the efficacy of the rite 
does not depend upon a spirit is shown by tins, that, when 
pointing, you tie a cord of human hair (attached to the lxme) 
tightly uround your upper arm, in order to drive blood into 
the lxme. In other rites, however, in which the fit! of a dead 
man is used, the ghost of the dead is believed to assist the 
operation; for a man’s fat, especially kidney-fat, is the seal 
of his prowc ss ftiul other v irt i ics. 1 An eosy extci isioi 1 of ideas 
bv analogy would interpret a rite in which a dead man's bone 
is used, and which is on that account more potent, as owing 
its superior potency to the assistance of the dead man’s ghost. 
It seems easy; but resistance to the progress of explanation 
is not peculiar to Hie civilised mind. 

Again, in South-East Australia, a bulk— a pebble, usually 
black and roundish—is carried by wizards as n powerful 
talisman. A native dreamt of seeing two ghosts by Ins camp 
fin-, and, on waking, found a bulk when they had stood. 
Mow could such an impressive experience fail to raise a behef 
in a connexion between ghosts and bulks: both so attract rye 
to the imagination, and alike mysterious and powerful? 
Many such situations must strongly indicate an extension of 
the ghost-theorv, once it has been formed, to explain tm- in¬ 
fluence of charms and rites. A time comes with some tribes 
when the activity und ubiquity of spirits is so much n matter 
of course that every mysterious power is apt to lx' aserr ic 
to l heir presence. I f a’ person or thing was originally taboo. 

‘ ftpnneer and QUIen, Northern Tribe * 0 / Central Australia, pp. 46*. 

4<i * A. W. Ilowitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, pp 
301-307. 

* Howitt, op. eif.. p. 
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cither bv inherent virtue or by force of a spell or ciirsc--(i 
talisman dangerous to every one who violated its sanctity 
Animism explains the danger by the wrath of a protecting 
spirit. A boundary having long been taboo, a spirit u, 
imagined to protect the boundary, and becomes the god 
Terminus. Diseases, at first attributed to Magic, are later 
explained by Animism; so that whilst an Australian wizard 
is content to suck a magically implanted stone or splinter from 
hi* patient’s body, a priest of the Dyaks, having sucked out a 
^ j milnr object, calls it a spirit. 1 The wonder is that at this 
stage of thought any purely magical power can survive. 

(c) An Omen is regarded as giving warning of some event, 
although between event and omen there is no traceable con¬ 
nexion—in this resembling many magical operations; and 
at tost omens may have been always so conceived ol, and only 
by degrees distinguished from elmims and spells. Rut in 
most parts of the world omens have come to be treated as 
divine or spiritual premonitions; and the marks which 
distinguish omens from the rest nf Magic are such as to favour 
a growth ol the be-Lief that they are sent by spirits. Tins 
subject, however, is so extensive that a separate chapter 
must be given to it. 

(d) Inasmuch as spells addressed to any object tend to Uic 
personification of it, the jJersonificd object may, as the ghost- 
theory gains strength, acquire an indwelling or controlling 
spirit' and the spell addressed to it may become a prayer. 
Not that, this is the only w ay in which prayer may originate; 
for (us remarked above) nothing can be simpler or less in 
need ol explanation than the invoking of the spirit of one s 
relatives (the ghost-theory having been established) to help 
one or, at least, not to persecute. Indeed, it is not unreason¬ 
able to suppose that this was often attempted, and not per¬ 
sisted in for want ol obtaining an answer; so that a long 
tentative age preceded the settled custom of prayer. Nor i* 
tt easy to see how 1 belief in the efficacy of prayer (beginning in 
this way) could ever have been established, unless it were 
confirmed by coincidence—just like Magic. However, the 
earliest form of prayer and of spell (whichever may have been 

* E- B. Tyler, Primitirt Culture, fl. p. H8. 
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thf* earlier) being the same—-a simple expressing of desire 
—whence prayer arid spell have been differentiated, it may 
be impossible to decide whether a given ejaculat ion belongs 
to one class or to the other* Tims Mr, R. W« Wilbamson tells 
us that, amongst the Mafulu of New Guinea, when fishing in 
the river Aduuln, the fishers, after forming a weir, but before 
fixing their net, all join in a sort of prayer or invocation to 
the river: “ Aduala, give us plenty of fish that we may cat 
well." 1 Hut lie expressly says that, whilst they believe 
certain parts of the river, such as a ■waterfall or deep pooh to 
be Iiu anted by spirits, they do not believe this of the river 
itself, 1 and that generally their Animism is very backward. 
The ejaculation, therefore, seems to lie a spell. Compare 
with it the Jukun spell to bring monkeys within shooting 
distance : 

+l CoiMfl yo down with ftaub tmclumlod, 

Monkeys, by my sixiIIh oiichnntod / 1 a 

If, then, the original form of pmycr and of spell is often the 
same, the sole difference between them lies in the intention of 
the speaker. One of the Kurnni, to stop the gales, cried: 
11 Let the West Wind be bound,”* and this is evidently a 
command and a spell; but if he regarded the wind as con¬ 
trolled by a spirit, a change of tone would make it a prayer. 
Still, whether with the spread of Animism a spell shall become 
n prayer, must depend upon whether the spirit addressed is 
believed to be the more easily importuned or coerced. 

Tlie taboo that often attaches to the names of the dead and 
of other spirits may easily have been derived from the magical 
practice of summoning by name, or of naming the victim of 
a rite. To call a living man by name draws his attention and 
often brings him to the spot; a magical naming is {from the 
temper of Magic) uniformly effective; so that to avoid such 
control names an* kept secret; and when ghosts are believetl 
in, naming has the same power over them and is, therefore, 
extremely dangerous. Hence, in Sorcery (a dangerous art), 

i 

X 
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to introduce the names of spirits into spells is to secure their 
presence nntl assistance j and, in prayer, to itsr the I me nnme 
of the spirit or pod addressed may bo indispensable, the 
worshipper's intention is not enough. 

(c) With the spread of Animism, magical rites often become 
religious. This may occur by simply milling the invocation 
of a spirit to a magical rite {as a spell may be added) in order 
to strengthen it—the two actions remaining quite distinct; 
or some degree of fusion may take place, obscuring more or less 
the original character of the practice. The Kai (Papuans of 
northern New Guinea) “ make rain” by muttering a spell over 
n stone, and at the same time calling upon Balong and Bate 
to drive away Yondimi, a woman who holds up the min; anil 
whin rain enough has fallen, they strew hot ashes on the si one, 
or put it in the fire, to stop the min, 1 The animistic invocation, 
Ixr mjr omitted from tlic process of stopping the min, seems to 
be merely adscititSous to the ranking of it. Again, 11 When 
rain is badly wanted in the Omen country, the Orsons of 
each village fix a flay for the rii in-making ceremony. On 
the morning of the appointed day, the women of the village, 
with the wife of the village priest or Pa turn at their head, 
proceed to the village spring or tank, and there, after ftblut ion, 
each woman Fills her pitcher with water, and all proceed in a 
body to a sacred pipar-tree. . - . On their arrival at the 
sacred tree, all the women simultaneously pour the water in 
their pitchers over the root of the tree, saying 1 May rain 
fall on the earth like this. 1 The wife of the village priest 
now puts marks of vermilion, dilated in oil, on the trunk of 
the tier. After this the women depart, and the Pillion or 
village priest proceeds to sacrifice a red cock to the god 
Bo rand o at the spot. ... In this case, apparently, by direct 
alliance, sacrifice and the anointing of the tree with vermilion 
have been superimposed u|>on what was onre, perhaps, 
purely ft ceremony of imitative magic. 1 ’ * Mr. lYnrdc Fowler 
tells us that an ancient Iguvian document contains instnic- 

f J, O. Frazer. The Belief in Immorlaliln. p, 288. For similar in¬ 
stance* the wn# work, pp, 336 nml 375, 

* So rot Oliamlro Roy, “Mnjtie anil Witchcraft on thr? Chota bagpur 
Platcmi." J.S.AJ., XUV. p, 330, 1 liare ulightly altered the !■* 

WHitenrr, which seems to have bean minprintdl. 
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tions for the lustration of the people before a campaign : t Ik- 
mfilc population assembled in its military djvisions; around 
the host a procession went three times; at the end of each 
circuit there- was prayer to Mars anti to two female associates 
of his power* to bless the people of Iguvium and to curse 
their enemies j and lie observes that religion has here been 
imposed upon the original magic-ceremony. For the idea 
most have been that, by drawing a magic circle around the 
host, it would be protected in the enemyk country against 
hostile magic by being rendered holy, li A later ami animistic 
age would think of them (the soldiers) as needing protection 
against hostile spirits, of whose ways and freaks they were, of 
course, entirely ignorant.* 1 Hence the? prayer to Mars. 1 

Similarly, rites connected with seed-time and harvest, 
originally magical, become religious, ns beliefs grow up in 
spirits of the rite, or corn, or vine* or in gods of agriculture 
or fertility * Thus, as magical power is the same thing as 
spiritual power, magical practices may be not merely the 
antecedents but even the foundations of religious practices. 
Long after the development of Animism* magical practices 
arc maintained by natural conservatism; if priests exist, 
they try, of course, to annex such practices to the worship 
of their god; and if the annexation is accomplished, whether 
by priestly management or by a popular movement, no in¬ 
congruity may be felt for a longtime between the uniformity 
of Magic and the caprice of Animism; the whole celebration 
is called Religion* and becomes suffused with religious feeling, 

§ 4, Retroorauatiok 

On the other hand, in all these eases, the animistic interpre¬ 
tation of the power of fetiches, omens, prayers, rites, whether 
original {as Prof. Wundt holds) or acquired, may l*c lost, and 
a magical interpretation nlbne remain. For one T s mind 
becomes so engrossed with objects or practices (Mich as 
fetich -tilings or prayers) that arc regarded as necessary to 
the gratification of any masterful desire* that not only 
irrelevant ideas, but any ideas not indispensable to the 

a Religious Rrptrientl <?/ fAr Roman Fcvjdi f. p. 21 Tk 
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connexion between tlit" objects or practices find the gratifica¬ 
tions, may be forgotten; and as objects or practices acquire 
interest in themselves even the gratifications formerly 
desire d may be forgotten. Just as such means ns money or 
books, business or study; may become ends to the exclusion 
or further enjoyments* so images or rites, at flat subsidiary 
to the obtaining- of demonic aid in love or revenge, may be 
eared for with a fervour that excludes the thought of any 
intervening means to tho^e ends (especially such means as a 
capricious spirit who may fail one), and may even be employed 
under n vague fear or discomfort in the omission of them, 
when no particular purpose is any longer remembered. On 
the principle of least effort, we attend only to what is necessary. 

(а) A saint’s huger-joint may at first be treasured os a 
fetich having the power of the saint to save from shipwreck; 
after a time it may be carried as an amulet without any 
thought of the saint’s interposition; whilst the evil to be 
averted is more and more vaguely imagined. Seeing that 
spiritual and magical agencies are the same invisible, un¬ 
intelligible force* bow easy to interchange them! 

(б) .Similarly omens* from being divine messages* cadi 
relating to a particular undertaking, may come to be merely 
occurrences that encourage or discourage a man, or a tribe, 
at any time ; because, by tradition, they are lucky or unlucky. 
Or practically the same result may be reached by philosophy ; 
as with those Stoics who explained that omens are prophetic 
not as sent by the gods, but as involved in the same procession 
of fatal events. Fate, before any laws of nature had been 
discovered, was nothing but albeoiiiprehcnsive Magic ; which 
left out or mediatised the gods, because, in a philosophical 
consideration of the world, they are worse than useless. 

fc) As to prayers, in any rational conception of them* the 
form of words conveying them cannot matter to a god, as 
long as they arc piously meant and devoutly meditated. 
Yet everywhere there baa been a tendency to reduce thenf 
to strict formula?, any departure from which may, it is feared* 
impair their efficacy. So far as this occurs, their operation 
is magical; they fmvc become spcdls. Such is the result of 
custom, with mental inertia too dull to think; of an irreligious 
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temperament, getting quickly through mi uncongenial task; 
of n superstitious imimagmative spirit, afraid to omit any 
traditionary menus of safety and for whom n praying-wheel 
is the way of peace. To rub prayer of its religious meaning, 
l he it is the ever-present example of the magical spells that 
operate by their own force. A form of words, whether magical 
or supplicatory, that has been among the antecedents of a 
time of peace or of gain, seems to be amongst its causes, and 
is repeated that such a time may continue. Of the countless 
discs in which prayers have degenerated into spells, none is 
mom instructive than the one recorded by Dr, Rivers in his 
account of the dairy-ritual of the Twins. The prayers offered 
during this ritual are uttered m the throat, so that the words 
are tmdistmgnishablc ■ and they are divided into two parts : 
first, ii list of sacred beings and objects mentioned by sacred 
names, much of it unmtelligihle; and, secondly, a petition 
for the protection and welfare of the buffaloes: the former 
is now the more important; the tatter is apt to be slurred 
over, or perhaps omitted. 1 Of the Roman public prayers, 
Mr, Warde Fowler says: The idea that the sjioken formula 
(derived from an age of Magic) was efficient only if no slip 
were made, seems to have ginned in strength instead of 
diminishing, as we might have expected it to do with advanc¬ 
ing civilisation/’ B To justify the belief in formula: jt may 
be asserted that the gods themselves prescribed them : an 
excuse for the superstitious dread of altering what is tradi¬ 
tionary, und for the persuasion that the form itself lias 
mysterious virtue. 

(d) That other religious ceremonies, repeated from age to 
age, have the same tendency as prayers to become dead 
forms from which the spirit of comm union or devotion lias 
departed—though uuder favourable conditions it may return 
from time to time—is too Wed (mown; and if in their empti¬ 
ness they are still believed somehow' to serve tluir purpose, 
it can only be os magical rites. One may lie surprised to 

» The Tuda*, ppu 50, *13, 

3 Hdwknm Experience of ihc Homan People* p. 2 SIp Bat whether 
we eilioutd tfjcpod tim uUm to waakoti with udvaaein^ civilisation must 
duptsiid upon whether iultilhgOEtt lielief in the gods wna uicrtiiwiriy. 
PurLmp^ this wo** m% tfoo cmu at Kouwp 
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find at wlmt an early stage of culture this tendency is fully 
realised. William Ellis, the celebrated missionary, says of 
the [people of Raiatea: “Tire efficacy of their [religious 
services consisted in the rigid exactness with which soend 
days were kept, and religious ceremonies performed, without 
the least regard to t he motives and dispositions of the deiotees. 
. . . In their idol-worship, however costly the sacrifice, and 
however near its close the ceremony might be, if the priest 
omitted or mb placed any word in the prayers, or if his 
attention was diverted by any means so that the pniyci 
was broken, the whole was rendered unavailing: lie must 
prepare other victims and repeat his prayers over Trum the 
commencement.” 1 Tlow this concern for details must be a 
relapse into magical notions may be read m the account 
of rites to stop the rainfall in Torres Straits; where (we are 
told) if the wizard omit any detail, the ram continues. 
Perhaps the notion of the perfect definiteness of causation 
{though not consistently adhered to in other matters) arose 
from this meticulous anxiety of su |* rstition : it also, however, 
furnishes excuses for failure both to priests anti wizards. . 

(r) In Magic there must be something deeply satisfying 
to the average mind: it precedes Religion, supplies the 
basis and framework of religious practices, and remams when 
Religion is in ruins; and when people change their Religion, 
they retain their Magic. Among the Fijians, 3 those who 
were Christianised lost their dread of witchcraft last of all 
the relics of their heathenism. Among the Cherokecs, 

Gubuni, like several others of their Shamans, combined llie 
professions of Indian conjuror and Methodist preaelwr. 

In Norway, after the general acceptance of Christianity, 
Lapland witchcraft was still valued. The victory of the 
insurgents at Stiklestad, where St. Olaf fell, was thought to 
have been due to the magic armour of reindeer-skin that 
Thore Ilund had brought from Lapland; though all St. Otaf s 
men w'ore tlie cross upon helmet ami shield."' 

I Pitltpiesiait ttaearahas, II. pp. 144 nnri 15? (Ft nd,). 

1 IUpftrt* of the Cambridge Expedition to Torres StratU, VI. p. I™- 

3 Thomas Williams, Fiji and the Fijians, p. if)0. , 

* j. Mwafly. M SaorC«l Formulas nf tlio Cherokoea ia Aw. / 

Ethft.. Vn. p. 3H 

* U<im*kringla, St. Otaf* Sago, che, cav. and w*L 
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Since i hen the spiritualising of Magic and the dcspiriluahs^ 
mg of Religion are both real processes of evolution* it may 
be difficult, or even impossible* to say of any given magical 
practice, without particular knowledge of its history, whether 
it is primitive or residuary. Sir E. B. Tyler writes : Charm 
formulas are in very many eases actual prayers, and as such 
are intelligible. Where they are merely verbal forms, pro- 
d(icing their effect on nature and man by some unexplained 
process, may not they, or the types they were modelled an T 
have been originally prayers, since dwindled into mystic 
sentences? Sl 1 The circumstances of each case must guide 
our judgment. What shall we say. for example, of the 
addresses to spirits in Melanesia* where it is difficult, to find 
in any dialect n word for prayer* 11 so closely does the notion 
of efficacy cling to the form of words employed* 1 ?* Are 
spells there rising into prayers* or prayers sinking back into 
spells? 

g 5. Spibits know Magic* teach it, and inspire Magicians 

Ghosts know Magic* because they knew it in the flesh; 
and, by analogy* similar knowledge is likely to be attributed 
to spirits that are reputed never tp have been in the flesh- 
As fear exalts all the powers of a ghost above his former 
reach* it may be expected to raise his magical powers, espe¬ 
cially if he hud already been famous in that way- And, 
generally* it does so; but, exceptionally, we read Hint, among 
the Lengua Indians (west uf the Paraguay), whilst any man 
may attempt Magic, professional witch-doctors ff are 
numerous and powerful; yet they are not credited with 
extraordinary jiowcrs after death- 1 Elsewhere* however* 
the dead magician docs not forget his art + Wlierc Shaman ism 
prevails and the power of Magic or Sorcery attains its greatest 
social importance, the spirit of a dead shaman makes some 
advance toward deification. Among the Buryats, dead slui- 
mnns are worshipped with prayer and sacrifice* 1 According 

1 Primitive Culture, II. jj, 273 ( 2 nd CcL}. 

1 Codrinj^tori. The Mctanrsum*, p. I4^_ 

a S- H + CL Hiiwtroy* “Thu Lunina Indian *, 11 Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological In&iiiutc± IDOL 

1 * F S hji mcuiis.m ,' 1 Journal of the Royal Anthropological Intitule, XX IV. 
(13G4-5). 
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to the KakvaUi, the famous collection of Finnish poetry, 
in Tuonrln (I hull’s), whit tier all dead shamans descend, 
their wisdom and magical power accumulate, exceeding that 
of any living adept; so that even VSinamSincti, the wizard 
hero, goes down to learn there Lhe magical words he docs 


not know, 1 , , 

Spirits, knowing Magic, also teach it, and make magicians 
und prophets. In South-East Australia, the profession 0 
wizard may be hereditary in the eldest son; or obtained 
through initiation bv aiiuthcr wizard—(a corpse is dug up, 
its bones pounded for the neophyte to chew; he is plastered 
with excrement, etc., till he becomes frenzied, his eyes 
bloodshot, his behaviour maniacal); s or a man may become 
it wizard by meeting a spirit who opens liis side and inserts 
quartz-crystals, etc.; or by deriving power fiOm Dammulun; 
or by sleeping at a grave, where the deceased opens him, 
and takes out and replaces his bowels. Here wc have n 
list of the most usual ways in which magical powers can 
anywhere lx- acquired—by inheritance, by tuition, by the 
aid o( gliosis or spirits; and it suggests the hypothesis that 
at first the magic art was inherited, or learnt from a former 
wizard; and that, with the growth of Animism, it became 
in some cases preferable, because more impressive (and 
cheaper), to acquire it from a ghost or spirit. For this is 
more probable 1 ban that, ut the early stage in which Animism 
exists in South-East Australia, retrograde ion should have 
taken place; so that the making of wizards, formerly ascribed 
only to spirits, should in some cases have l»een remitted to 
inheritance nr to professional tuition* That in spite of t 
greater prestige that may attach to a diploma obtained from 
spirits, the right of practising by inheritance or by tuition 
often still persists, though, no doubt, due in part to “til 
conservatism, may also be understood by considering family 
and professional motives. There are heavy- fees for teaching 
witchcraft, besides the profits made in some tribes by selimg 


i Componrtli, 27* TWitfawif Poetry of the t,nm, p. «*•-. 

= HciwiU, op fit/.. p, 401. I* thin typy of ttw n«rphyto * bohaviour, 
which in eonfonaod to an eurtnin tureajiions by magieians « d 
■mml* in every ofiu and country, itself conformed ui Ilia tmturtu t„ jw 
of iawiiity or epilepsy; and, if so. gwwciousJy or unson*ciously * 
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the control of familiar spirits? the profession is lucrative, 
and a wizardy family has an interest in its monopoly; which 
must be Impaired, if any man who loses himself in the bnsli 
may conic brick with some cock-and-bull story about n ghost 
and his new metaphysical insides, and straightway set himself 
up with the equivalents of a brass plate and red hmtem- 
Among the Holoki on the Congo, the careers of blacksmith 
and witch-doctor arc open only to the relatives of bring 
adepts- At least, practically (but for a few exceptionally 
canning and rascally interlopers who creep and intrude and 
climb into the fold), the office of witch-doctor is hereditary ; 
a father trains his son* and will train (for n large fee) any 
youth whose family has already produced a witch-doctor* 
But a candidate without family connexion is told that he 
must first kill by witchcraft nil the members of his family, 
ns offerings to the fetich of that branch of the profession to 
which lie aspires, 1 # 

Not only the spirits of primitive Animism, but likewise 
tile gods of maturer Religious, know and teach Magic. In 
the Maori mythology* Tunmtaucngu* one of the first genera¬ 
tion of gods, determined incantations for making all sorts 
of food abundant and for controlling the winds, as well as 
prayers to Heaven suited to all the circumstances of human 
life; and the god Rotygotakawm, having shaped the hero 
Whakutau out of the apron of Apokura, taught him Magic 
and enchantments of every kind.® Prof* Rhys tells us that 
the WHbh god Muthub Muthouwy, or Math Hen (tlie ancient), 
was the first of the three great magicians of Welsh Mythology t 
and lie taught Magic to tlic culture hero, Gwydion ah Don, 
with whose help lie created a woman out of flowers,* The 
Teutonic equivalent of Gwydion is Woden, or Othin; and he 
too was a magician, " the father of spells,” who acquired 
his wisdom by gaging down into the abyss, whilst he hung 
nine nights on the tree* an offering to himself (and in other 
ways)? and, in turn, he teaches Siegfried the omens. 4 He 

1 J. H. WsHtku* Among Conga Cannibal#* pp+ 1-1*5 ufid 27 (j. 

* Grey, PotjpuiMn Myiktiwy, cLh. i. and vii. 

1 Orj^iii and! Urowth of Rtfwjivft ett itfratorffd fcjy GtiU IP 

pu 225. 

1 Carpm FocAkvm Borcalc, pp. 24, St. 181, IGth 
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also taught the northern people shape-changing, and by spells 
controlled fire and the winds/ In Egypt Magic was taught 
by Thotlij in Babylonia by Mrrodaeh, and in Japan by 
Ohonomachi the earth god. Indeed, whence, unless from 
divine beings, could this precious wisdom be- obtainable t 
Spirits also inspire or possess the magician* so that through 
him, as their mouthpiece or instrument, prophecies are 
uttered or wonders wrought* We have seen that in South- 
East Australia the rites of initiation to wizardry by a wizard* 
without the aid of spirits, cause a candidate to become 
frenzied or maniacal. With the growing fashion of animistic 
interpretation, such behaviour is (along with insanity) put 
down to possession by a spirit. The common beliefs that a 
man’s soul can slip in and out of him and that a man may 
reincarnate the spirit uf an ancestor, facilitate this idea of 
possession* Dreams concerning spirits also promote the 
belief that a miraclc-mongcr owes to them lus supernatural 
powers. The Tunguses of Tumkhiiu&k say that the man 
destined to be a shaman sees in a dream the devil performing 
rites, unfit so Icarus the secrets of his craft. Among the 
Trans-Baikal Tunguses, lie avIio wishes to become a shaman 
declares that such or such a dead shaman appeared to him 
in a dream* and ordered him to lx- his successor; and lie 
shows him Seif crazy, stupefied and timorous. The Yakut 
shaman is preordained to serve the spirits* whether he wishes 
it or not : he begins by raging like a madman, gabbles, falls 
unconscious, runs about the woods, into fire and water, 
injures himself with weapons. Then an old shaman trains 
him. 1 On the Congo, a man nmy become a wizard by claim¬ 
ing to be Hie medium of a dead man; and a medium falls 
into a frenzy, shouts, trembles ail over, his body undulates, 
sweat breaks out, foam gathers on his mouth* bis eyeballs 
roll : lie speaks an archaic language if He knows one** In 
Santa Cruz (Melanesia), prophecy is practised by men whose 
bodies arc taken possession of, and their voices used, by 

1 Hf im^lringia Saga, Yttutrmja di*. xvit.-xviik 
1 " SJmriMhiBii],’* J&urnni of ih, Jiowd Anthropological Inrtttufe* 

XIV. p r S5. 

* \\ wt-S Catvjo Cannibal*, p. 
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ghosts ; they foam at the mouth, writhe, arc convulsed ns 
if in madness; and the mnd P too, are believed to bo possessed. 1 
Similarly the Pythoness: the behaviour of the possessed is 
everywhere the same* But ns the same behaviour murks 
the youth training for a wizard before the theory of posses¬ 
sion or inspiration has been adopted* it is plain ibnt the 
animistic theory does not create the phenomena but is merely, 
at a certain stage of thought,, the inevitable explanation of 
them. 

Facility of falling into frenzy may be the test of fitness foe 
wizardry ; the Bokongo professor who trains a pupil* beats 
his drum, shakes his rattle, and tries to drive the fetich' 
power into him ; if the pupil remains stolid* he is disqualified; 
but if he sways to the music of the drum, jumps about like a 
madman, etc.* he passes.* These antics nt first astonish 
the beholder, strengthen the faith ol patients an the witch¬ 
doctor, and of the witch-doctor in himself, and often have 
a sort of hypnotic fascination for both him and them; and 
they gain in value under Animism by being also proofs of 
supernatural assistance or control : and being an essential 
mark of the adept at certain stages of the art J s development. 
they are sometimes induced by rhythmic drumming, singing 
and dancing, sometimes by fastings or drugs. 

Black Magic " is* at first, merely Die use of Magic for 
anti-social purposes; very early a distinction is recognised 
between wizards who cause disease and those who cure it** 
“ Black tT and li white TT wizards are sometimes at open 
strife. 4 When tribal gods come to be recognised* tL black 
wizards are those who are assisted or inspired by inferior 
gods or demons, who may be opponents and rivals of the high 
gods. Hence the same god who* whilst paramount, aids or 
inspires in an honourable way, may, if deposed or super¬ 
seded, become the abettor of Black Magie^—iis hapjiencd to 
our own gods, and to others* before and after the coming 

1 Tlio fullest And most dmnmtii! account ol such possession y bt* 
found in WjlliAma' Fiji and the Fif kuu, p* 100. below, p. 243. 

1 Weeks. fVtmitfRi Bokunrjo^ p. 215. 

* Kpnnour and Gillen* Native of Central Australia, Bp* 480-B. 

* '* flhamanlim/* Journal of the Royal A^thrapotoyicol Institute* 
XX1V P p. 130. 
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of Christianity; for the undent divine sources of power find 
prophecy became devils and witch-masters* The maudlins 
of our Midtile Ages, of whom Fnustus is the type, were “ black ^ 
xiud, in the spirit of Shamairiam, pretended to rule the devQs; 
hut* overshadowed by Christianity, they—at least in popular 
belief—bought their power at a price. 

§ 0. SPIRITS OPERATE BY MAGIC 

Spirits may operate through men whom they pos$ess P or 
by their naked soul-force, or by words (that is, by spcIU), 
or by merely t hinking ; 

fa) When u man is possessed by a spirit, it is the soul-force 
of that spirit which has entered him anti taken command 
of bis voice or limbs; and we have seen that this soul-force 
is the same as force magical. The spirits action is the same 
as that of the bugin or wizard, who boasted of having entered 
a horse and galloped of! + l 

{6} I3y T Animism, prior to philosophical reflection, the spirit 
is not conceived of ns strictly incorporeal; its force, which 
is magical, is quasi-mechanical* Bence, in South-East 
Australia, spirits can carry off a man in a bag 2 (marks no 
doubt, of Ijag'soul-stuff). But spirits may act upon a man 
very effectually without being mechanically felt; us among 
the Ekoi, where ghosts are either good or bad, and generally 
a good goes with a bad one to counteract Ins malevolence \ 
but should a bad one wander forth alone, and should a man 
without the gift of seeing ghosts (which depends upon his 
Irnving four eyes) run against it in the street, the ghost will 
not step aside, but strikes the man in the face; who then 
has lock-jaw, mid dies. 3 As we have reason to believe that 
this is not the natural aetiology of lock-jaw, the ghost 1 s action 
is plainly magical: like that of the corpse-candle which* not 
long ago* on a slope of Pi ini million one rainy night, a man 
inadvertently run against, and was ts struck down dead as 
a horse.” 4 The mere apparition of a ghost (at least, to 

1 IfoiviiE, op. ip. 374, 5 Jhid,' p + 437. 

3 F, A- Tjilbot, In ihc Jfhadtfw of lAe Hush, p. 230. 

1 G. LSorrpw, WM llddj, eh. Imviii. 
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any one who has not four eyes) is magical* The sending of 
a bird ns an omen is magical 

This ini mediate power of the gods is now heir shown more 
emphatically than in their metamorphoses : tiiat these are 
sometimes wrought by spells or other enchantments proves 
that the operation is magical Australian wizards transform 
themselves into kangaroos and other animals; and, in Arunta 
mythology, in the earliest Aichcringn (period of mythical 
iincestors) p the Ungambiktdo—so called from having arisen 
out of nothing—with stone knives cut men oat of rudimentary 
masses of unorganised matter (inapertua), and then trans¬ 
formed themselves into little lizards . 1 So this sort of self- 
con juring may be said to begin at the beginning; and it 
cannot be necessary to accumulate examples of metamorphosis* 

Several explanations of this belief in the possibility of 
changing the form of one's body, or of having it changed 
by others, have been offered : none perhaps entirely satis¬ 
factory P We are not here concerned with the passing of a 
soul from one body to anot her—from a man into a wolf or 
into a serpent, or conversely : given the concept ion of a 
separable soul, that Is easy to understand* What Itas to be 
explained is the belief in a magical change of the body itself* 
us in the common European superstition that a man may 
turn into a wolf, and hack again, like Sigmund and his son 
in the Voteung Saga. It lias been pointed out (i) that the 
savage may observe striking changes in nature : as in the 
shape of clouds and smoke, the burning of wood into [lame, 
smoke and ashes, the evaporation of water; the turning of 
eggs into caterpillars* reptiles, birds, or of a chrysalis into an 
imago; the appearance of worms in putrefying bodies, and 
so forth A With such facts before him, why should not the 
savage imagine lumsdf also capable of transformation f 
(ii) Dream-images* too, pass one into another in a marvellous 
way* (iii) Since men are often called by the names of animals* 
bow easy to suppose that, at times, they may really be those 
animals* How easy to confound a man with his Totem, 
In many savage dances, animals are imitated* and the 

1 and aill™, op. eiL r [i. 388- 

* |i. Spencer* Prinripk* of S&rUAaffif* S ^ 
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imagination-belief in the reality of the pantomime grows 
very strong, (iv) The savage* when hi§ imagination has been 
excited, is not clever at pc net rating' fonjuring tricks and 
disguises i and some men, at first for their own ends* ma) 
have disguised themselves ns animals and passed as animals \ 
and in support of this explanation it may be observed that 
the animal into which men transform themselves is oftenest 
the most feared in their neighbourhood—the wolf* Jeopard* 
or tiger; and* ol course, one ease believed in T others follow 
by analogy. The mere report of such an happening might 
generate belief by force of fear, (v) In a wild country, a 
man (say one who is pursued) often disappears anti is tndis- 
eoverable; so that he may seem to have turned into a 
kangaroo, or a stone, or a tree that appears ill his place, 
fig Daphne hid successfully in a laurvl-thicket: or if such 
an occurrence did not originate the belief in metamorphosis, 
it may Irnvc helped to confirm it- (vi) In mental disease, 
the patient sometimes believes himself to he some kind of 
animal, and acts accordingly: perhaps as a result of the 
popular belief p but doubtless also confirming it.* Weighing 
all these hypotheses, I Jean to the view that, starting from 
the fact (as ground of analogy) that astonishing changes are 
observed in nature and En dreams, the belief in metamorphosis 
as a magical operation rests chiefly upon the deceptions and 
confident assertions of wizard* that they can, and do, elinnge 
their form, supported by their reputation for wonder-working 
and by the fears of their neighbours- Now, if wizards can 
change their shapes, of course the gods can. 1 

i Kr B* Tylor. Primitive Culture. L 30§ ei 

* In a pa par on Leopard Mm of the Natja HiHe* at a meeting 

of the U.A.L (Doeemhar 9, 1010), Mr, J. J, H, Hutton rapurted that 
mwh men dn net change into Inonardii but nomotimna thoir syiiJ* 
invoCiintarily pnA$ into them. If too laopard bo injured pr killed lie 
whose npid wiu in it minors or diow—wbco ho hea™ of it. Such laon 
are not feared, beraime tlieir leopanJs do very little harm. 

For thin ro*mn (1 suppose) tlie belief is not exploited by WWW, 
who have no use for innocent aupenititioni and it rurnains pi folk¬ 
lore. Thoro nifty not bo any eonnextan between this wiimiutie doctrine 
of human iKtultt pqfflonbB ftnimaJjl mirf the ni&gikal doctrine of iJiapt^ 
changing. If tlioy arc connected, it ™ o&iy to Bee that in a certain 
atmosphere of popular philosophy, if ahape-chaegiiig warn belief m* 
tha puHthifiiEon theory' might be accepted fta the true explanation upon 
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(e) Spirits and gods are known to use amulets and tails- 
inims, not invented by poets ns symbols, but prized as the 
instruments of their power, as on enchanter values his wand. 
Such cm live caduccus of Hermes, the ecstiis of Aphrodite, 
Thor’s hammer Mjolnir, Woden’s spear Gunguir and bis 
wishing staff. The gods of Egypt and Babylon also wore 
charms. Since chieftains are frequently magicians, and niso 
become gods, it follows that the gods are magicians; though, 
indeed, as Grimm observes, their power is to be called 
miraculous rather than magical, But Magic, being the 
highest power known to men, and the most desired, is of 
course attributed to spirits and to gods. 

The most extensive powers of spirits, however, dcjicnd on 
the use of words or spells. The hero of the Western Isles of 
Torres Straits. Kwoinm, employed magical formula, 1 The 
gods and demigods of the Maorirs carried out their extra' 
ordinary adventures by the power of Incantations. Maui, 
by incantations. Fishes up dry load from the Ijottom nf the 
sJa, and turns his brother-in-law into a dog; Tawhaki and 
iiis brother Karahi, by incantations, make themselves invisible, 
and avenge their father Heron upon his enemies; and so 
forth-* Celtic and Teutonic deities worked wonders by songs 
a nd spe! Is. Is is was t he great Cst end urnt mss t! tat c vt r ! ived. 
She made from the spittle of Ra a serpent that bit and poisoned 
him; ami then she healed him by an incantation, having First 
compelled him to reveal to her his name, to the knowledge 
of which the god himself owed his power over gods and men; 
so that she obtained the mastery over all the gods. 1 


manly t»i«g pro™**!. IndwJ, it would make intelligible such a 
cabo as this t n Hum's leopard is neon on the nkirts u( the village; but 
bo himself la known to bo in hut hut. 

Aaiiniatk explanation doca not always follow culture: Europe 
adborga to Bluipo-duuiging. Yot in the Vdrun>j Saga tho superstition 
in ainutdv dogBiiomto: Sigmund fmd his nan chingo into wolves bv 
put Ling on wolf-ski™ belonging to two wnw-wolvifH whom thev find 
aaloep. This i* o rationalisation—disguise ns « stoj> toward clinagc, 
An earlier step is to nay a auui who would change must pul on n bolt 

lUsportm o/ (Ac Cambridge Expedition to Torrtj Strait*. V. 

p * Uroy, op, eit„ “ Legends of Maui nud Tawhaki.’’ 

* Wtedantaon, Edition o/rAc Ancient F.ijyptwn*, pp. H-t*. 
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As? spells, when used by men, may be more efficacious 
when muttered and whispered than when spoken aloud, so 
they may retain their power when silently wished or thought ; 
and it is the same with spirits : to control events it may be 
enough for them to think. And this belief emerges at no 
very high level of Animism; it needs no philosophical ifistruc- 
lion in the mysterious energy of ideas. The Sin Indin ns 
(North Mexico) have a Cougar Society, which meets for a 
two days 5 ceremonial, before a hunting expedition, to pro¬ 
pitiate the cougar (puma), because he is the great father and 
master of all game. He is believed to draw all kinds of 
game to him by sitting still with folded arms and mentally 
demanding their presence; md by the same means he sends 
game to whomsoever he favours. 1 

Apparently, then, Magic* is art art antecedent to the exist¬ 
ence of spirits and ready for their use; and they stand in 
Ute same relations to it as men do. Animistic usages are 
originally magical-—spdis, rites, metamorphoses; and all 
animistic ideas an- magical, except one—the eaprjpiousness 
ot spiritual agency* 

§ 7. Spirits ahe coxtholleb dy Magic 
The savage imagination having created out of dreams and 
other strange experiences a world of invisible and powerful 
beings who may be friendly nr hostile,-—so human that they 
must be accessible to prayers, but often turn a deaf ear to 
them—must desire sacrifices, yet often reject them-—capricious 
and inscrutable-—it became necessary, in order to restore 
confidence in all the relations of life, that their caprice should 
somehow be overcome; and to accomplish this three ways 
were open : first, to increase the prayers and sacrifices until 
their importunity and costliness should prove irresistible—- 
and this way led to all the magnificence and to all the horrors 
of religious rites; secondly, to work upon the fears or vulner¬ 
ability of spirits by beating, starving, slaying, banishing or 
degrading them; or, thirdly, to constrain them, as men are 
often const rained* by magical rites and formulas. From the 
beginning this necessity is felt. 

1 M- C. Sfcc venison, *» Tho Bmr Am , J?. a/ Etkn„. XI. p. 110. 
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The const mint of spirits by fear or violence is diameter 1st ic 
of-fiVticliism, The wizards of the Congo catch spirits in traps; 
or drive them into animals, which they behead; or spear 
them in some dark comer* and then exhibit their blood upon 
the- spear-head* Passing from the Congo through many ages 
of progress, we arrive in China, and find that in time ol 
drought* if the city-god neglects to put ail end to it, he is 
first of all entreated; but that failing, his idol is stripped 
naked and put to stand in the sun j or an iron chain is hung 
round his neck-dlie mark of a criminal—till rain foils ; or he 
may be dethroned altogether. 1 With such crude practices, 
however* we ore not now concerned* 

The control of spirits by Magic* especially by speUs^-or 
by other spirits who„ in turn, am controlled by s|sells"is 
in its earlier form duimeterislLC of Shamanism : indeed* it 
is the essence of Shaman ism; though* of course, tn many 
^humanistic tribes* having Intercourse with peoples of different 
culture, other beliefs, ascribing independent or even superior 
power to spirits, are often Found. Spirits may be so com¬ 
pletely subdued by sgxdls a* to excite little fear. Among 
the Yurats and Ostyaks, the shamans treat their spirits 
without ceremony* and even buy and sell them, 1 So do 
the Esquimo angekoqs- In Greenland, “sill phenomena are 
controlled by spirits, and these spirits arc controlled by 
formula] or charms* which arc mainly in possession of the 
medicine-men, although certain simple charms may be owned 
and used by any one* 11 Hence, “nothing like prayer or 
worship is possible n ; 3 for why supplicate spirits whom you 
can command? S1 The rule of man—not of all men, but of 
one specially gifted (the shaman)* over Nature, nr over the 
superior beings who direct her* is the fundamental idea of 
Shamanism/ 1 * The shaman's power depends on knowledge 
of the mimes, natures anti origins of nil things and spirits, 
and of the words that control them; but also on his own 
extraordinary personality* as manifested in orgiastic frenzy, 

* W- Gmlw* Rd r a, K r d , Chin***? p. 132. 

* “ Stuinamfem/ 1 Journal <5/ the- Rtnjnt Anthrnpfltigital /rdfi'Jigt, 
eh xxSv* p* 133. 

* tlteirtiAiwn, f/i/r i pith thi E*kttno r p f AOt. 

* B- G OKfl pwaiiiii The Traditwnnl Fottry t*j iht F infix r 20. 
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Megalomania, the vain imagination of being a “ superman / 1 
is generally characteristic of magicians. Nothing can be 
more contrary than this attitude to what most of us under¬ 
stand by Religion, 

One condition of the prevalence of Shamanism among any 
people, or group of peoples* seems to be the absence from 
among them of chieftains who have attained to any high 
degree of political power, and the consequent non-existence 
of authoritative gods. Hence it spreads throughout the 
tribes of Northern Europe and Ask, from Finland to Kam- 
tchntka, and with ft less intensive sway amongst the Indians 
of North and South America, Under such conditions the 
shaman is subordinate to no one in this world; nor, therefore* 
in the spirit-world. But where there are authoritative chiefs, 
authoritative gods correlative with them are approached by 
nu order of men who are priests nit her than magicians—that 
is to say. are regarded ns den ling less in magic than in prayer 
and sacrifice And this state of affairs is apt to give rise to 
increasing pomp and extravagance of rites, to which there 
is no visible limit; .so that in some cases, as in Ashanti and 
Mexico, worship became homicide, and a sort of nalLonnE 
insaniLy was established. For from such practices there 
results no security in the satisfaction of desire; the capries? 
of the gods cannot by such means be overcome; their appetite 
grows by what it feeds on, and so does the fanaticism of the 
priesthood. 

Now, in political affairs something similar happens: the 
caprice of despotic rulers becomes intolerable; and, in some 
countries, submission to their tyranny has amounted to a 
sort of national insanity. Elsewhere devices have been 
adopted to limit the power of rulers. Avoiding assassination 
or revolution, it has been found possible to impose upon 
a king restraints derived from his own sanctity and divine 
power. One such device ha# been to surround him with 
innumerable taboos which, at length, prevent him from doing 
anything. It is true that the ostenaive reason for this was 
not the limitation of his power, but the preservation of his 
vitality, upon w T hich hung the welfare of the whole world; 
and probably this was, at first, the conscious purpose; but 
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one effect of it was to limit his power, and the utility of this 
wns its nntnm! sanction. There are many cases in human 
life in which a great advantage has been gained for the race 
bv means which were intended by the conscious agents to 
have an entirely different result. 1 In several countries, 
where the king lias been bound by taboos, another man lias 
by some pretext usurped his power; so that this way of 
rest raining despotism is not a good one. Ilut in Japan, 
where it had been adopted by a political people, the Tycoon, 
who succeeded to the power of the taboo-burdened Mikado, 
himself fell at last under equivalent restrictions, whilst affairs 
were three ted by his ministers. Such is the natural tendency 
of this device amongst positivists, like the Japanese; else¬ 
where it may transfer the regal power to warriors or to priests * 
Another way of restraining the king is to establish the 
principle that he rules by the laws, and that laws, though 
made by himself, cannot be altered. Anti this may have 
been the purpose of the unchangeable ness of tire laws of tire 
Modes and Persians ; and according to the Book of Daniel 3 
it wns used in this way; though, certainly, the older authority 
of Herodotus * shows that, in some eases, tlie king's advisers 
could find a way out for their master. Our own forefathers 
were no doubt the wisest people that ever lived; and their 
plan was to acknowledge fully the divinity that doth hedge 
a king, to declare that, in fact, he could do no wrong, and 
then to visit all the iniquities of government u pon his ministers. 

If kings need restraint, much more do invisible god* : and 
many nations liavc sought to limit their prerogative, either 
by Magic or by legal fictions which, tn relation to gods, can 
have only a magical operation. Whilst the tone of tire 
Rigvcda is truly religious {though even there " the idea is 
often expressed that the might and valour of the gods is 
produced by hymns, sacrifices and especially offerings of 
soma ”), “ in the Ynjurveda the sacrifice itself has become 
the centre of thought and desire, its correct performance 
in every detail being all-important. Its power is now so great 


1 Sutural and Social Mam!*, ch, U- f 4. 

* many euynpl™ in J. «, Power's Taboo and 0* Ptnii of the 
Soul, eh. i, * Ch. vi. * iU. p. 31. 
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that it not only Influences but compels the gods to do Ebe will 
of the officiating priest.” 1 In Egyptian rites of sacrifice 
and prayer* ihc kind of victim arul the manner ol slaying and 
cutting it up were minutely and unchangeably decreed, 
“ The formulas accompanying each act of the sacrificial 
priest contained n certain number of words, whose due 
sequence and harmonics might not suffer the slightest modifica¬ 
tion even by the god himself, under penally of losing their 
efficacy* They were always recited with the some rhythm* 
according to a system of melody in which every tone had its 
virtue, combined with movements, that confirmed the sense 
and worked with irresistible effect; one false note, a single 
discord between the succession of gestures and the lit tern nee 
of the sacra mental words* any hesitation, any awkwardness 
in the accomplishment of a rite, and the sacrifice: was vain.” a 
Rut if all was in order* the god wtjs bound to grant the 
petition* Babylonian religious ceremonies 41 had for the 
most pert the same end and object as the magical text used 
with them; they were not so much a communion with the 
deities of heaven* as an attempt to compel them by particular 
words to relieve the worshipper from trouble p or to bestow 
upon him some benefit*™ Ceremonies* therefore* were useless 
unless accurately performed in word and deed; lc ritual was 
a sort of acted magic,™ 3 These accounts of the religious 
ceremonies of the highest barbaric civilisations are almost in 
the same words as William Ellis uses in his account of worship 
at Rniatea about the beginning of the nineteenth century: 
except that Ellis docs not say that the Polynesian gods 
were bound to grant tlie requests so presented* Accordingly, 

I have treated the Ra tat can example under Retrograilntion, 
and those of Egypt and Babylon as cases of half-conscious 
policy* No doubt both retrogradntion and policy were present 
in nil eases; but it seems reasonable to suppose that the 
latter predominated where order was more settled (an analogue 
of tlie order required in heaven) and thought was better 
tmineiL 

1 Maccloaoll* Sanakrfo Literature t pp_ 73 and JS3. 

3 .\fiwpnro. The Ihtirn ft/ Cirih bafl&n, p, 124, 

4 A. EE. Sayee* Religion of the Ancient B(dfytonian* r p. 319. 
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Oik* may wonder why n magical ritual should be preferred 
and trusted rattier than genuinely devotional worship; since 
it must* in fact, just as often result in disappointment, Hut, 
first, us to the priesthood, an elaborate ritual, difficult to 
cum- out, is favourable to their power, because only pro¬ 
fessionals can execute it; so that they must necessarily be 
employed; amt the more elaborate and exigent it is* the 
more necessary they arc* Hut, then* the more attention 
the ritual demands* the less there is to s|nire for thinking 
of the gmls. Secondly, as to the people, since the failure 
of worship in attaining our ends nuiy be due either (animistic- 
ally) to the caprice of the gods or (magically) to an error 
of the priest, it is not surprising that men should trust the 
specialist whose education is well attested rather than the 
god whose character is inscrutable. Thirdly* a magical ritual 
appeals to the expectation of uniformity, the sole ground of 
confidence concerning the futures and therefore what men 
most desire. Nevertheless, the religious form of the rites 
(though empty of religious feeling) is maintained; partly* 
because the whole jxilttica] and ecclesiastical fabric rests upon 
the animistic tradition; partly, because Animism lias such 
hold upon men s minds that a few remain devout; whilst 
even those who regard the rites as magical tin not fx 1 revive 
that magic is the antithesis of religion and rigidly excludes 
it. Only a few natural positivists and philosophers regard 
public worship us merely a political institution. 

The idea of a transaction by which the gods are legally 
bound—so much help for so much worship—ruay be present 
in all magical ritual; but in some religions the analogy nl 
human relations according to law is explicitly extended to 
the relations of men with gods* The Jewish religion was 
based on a covenant; and* according to some t heologians* 
so is the Christian. It has often been said that Roman 
religion implied a belief in legal obligation imposed upon 
the gods by rites duly ])erformed; and Mr. ^Vardc fowler, 
who thinks more highly than some have done of the genuine¬ 
ness of religious feeling amongst the Homans, at least in private 
worship* yet says that in the vote public n we find something 
like a bargain or covenant with the deity in the name of the 
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State. 1 Legal obligation implies effectual sanctions that 
nmy be brought to bear upon transgressors, gods or mm; 
and at n low stage of Animism* when no spirit exceeds the 
rank of demon, them may be no incongruity in bringing to 
reason a recalcitrant spirit by stopping his rations or mal¬ 
treating his image; but when high gods have obtained the 
homage of men* to punish them wills for great audacity or 
very subtle management* The Chinese have managed the 
matter to admiration. The Emperor of China acknowledged 
himself subject to the spirits of Earth and Heaven; but he 
himself was the son of Heaven, and all other spirits were 
subject to him, lie ruled alike over the dead and the 
living. He made deities and appointed them their func¬ 
tions; promoted them and distributed amongst them titles 
of honour* if they did good works: or* if they failed in their 
duties* degraded them. In the Pekin Gazette one finds 14 the 
deities figuring, not occasionally but very frequently, in 
every department of official business, and treated much as 
if they were highly resectable functionaries of a superior 
order, promoted to some kind of upper house, whose abilities 
and influence were nevertheless still at the service of the 
State*” 1 Nowhere lias the unity of Church and State been 
so completely realised, and the pax de&rum so conclusively 
established. One may interpret the facts at discretion ; 
an nnimist may accept them literally and seriously; a 
devotee of Magic may regard decrees in the Pekin Gazette 
as spells that have coercive power in the spirit-world; a 
Confueiau mandarin will think that an excellent plan lias 
been devised for enlisting the superstitions of the simple- 
minded in support of Jaw and order* We may suppose that 
for him Animism is hut an episode in the history of human 
thought. 

Another way of excluding spiritual caprice* which we might 
suppose to have been discovered by philosopher*, but which 
apjK.ars to be older than what we Usually call 11 Philosophy/ 1 

1 ttdv/Wtos Experience oj the Human People, p, 20 A 2. 

1 Alfred LynlL A twite Studies, cs&iyjj 011 The Stati and Prfujion in 
China. In a tiuEdor form Uiin gyptaiu boon udoptod by Jnpufi; 
W. Kr Aston, Shinto, p. 1237. 
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is to subordinate the gods to Fate. The idea has been 
attributed to the astronomers or astrologers of Babylon that 
Fate must be above the gods as tlw constant heaven of the 
fixed stars is above the planets ; 1 an analogy eiiarfleteristic 
of mag ten I thought. But the roots of the idea of Fate are 
much older anti wider spread in the slow, steady growth of 
the belief in uniformity, which is the common ground of 
Magic and Science; and (as I have said) before laws of nature 
had been discovered, Fate was an a 11-comprehensive Magic. 
Fate reduces the gods to the status of wheels in a machine; 
omens and oracles, instead of being sent or inspired by tlic 
gods, are also part of the machinery, and may point to their 
destruction; prayers and sacrifices arc other iwirts of the 
machinery and, at most, may be a means of assuaging the 
anxiety of one’s own heart, A stern way of eu\ imaging 
the world: but it gives not only security against the gods, 
but also resignation and tranquillity. 

Philosophical Christianity regards the actions of God ns 
always manifested, in the physical order, through “second 
causes," or, in other words, in 11 tlte laws of nature ; and, 
in the spiritual order, as always observing the moral laws 
that arc the principles of divine Reason; in either case 
there can be no variableness uur shadow of turning. 

Magic, like Science, believes in uniformities of nature, and 
seeks by a knowledge or them to control events; but Magic 
is so eager to control events that it cannot wait to learn the 
true uniformities; it is not moved, like Science, by curiosity 
as to the truth, but by blind desire fur present results. The 
cult of spirits seeks to control events not by knowledge 
of their natural causes, but by appealing to hyperphysieal 
causes, and it resembles the belief in Free Vi ill, by which 
men hope, tlirough the influx of some unknown energy, to 
escape the bondage of tlwir own vices; for Kant rightly 
treated “ Freedom " as a cosmological problem, the supposed 
intervention of a cause that is transcendent and not in the 
course of nature. The intervention of Free Will (windher 
divine or human) is sought ia order to avert injurious fortune, 
to realise our personal or social sc hemes more quickly and 
< Franz Cumoot, ditroloyy and Udiyim, 
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cheaply than chit own efforts can* to avoid the consequences 
of our own actions, amongst which is bondage to our own 
vices : for all these* give us variability, miracle, caprice. 
But to foresee and control events physical or social* including 
the conduct of others* to be confident in the effects of our 
own actions according to our purposes, and in the stability 
of our own elm meter : for all these, them must be uniformity* 
In the long run the latter considerations determine out 
thoughts; and the necessity of uniformity to a rational life 
may be one cause of our belief (so fur out-running the evidence} 
in uniformities of causation and of s|>a correlations ond of all 
that we mean by natural Jaw, 


CHAI^TEH VII 


OMENS 

§ 1. The Prevalence of Omens 

** When great disasters arc about to befall & state or nation 
it often happens that there is sunn- warning, 11 says Hero¬ 
dotus. 1 It happens, indeed, not only to states and nations, 
but to eminent men* or even to common m en t children and 
old women. An old woman who in England sees the new 
moon for the first time through glass, will not he surprised 
when, next morning* the market-basket drops from her arm in 
the middle of the street* In Fiji, if a woman putting bananas 
into n pot let one fall on the outside* or if the bread-fruit 
burst in roasting, she wrung her hands in dismay and cried 
aloud, 3 The whole world is full of such portents, and has 
been many thousands of years; and there is no dearer 
disproof of the vulgar error that age is the mother of wisdom 
than this, that the older the race grows the less it attends 
to them : or rather, whilst it attends to them more and 
more sedulously up to a certain critical hour—reached by 
the Greeks (say) UK) B.C.* and by Western Europe (say) 
a*d- I GOO— it then begins to disregard, rapidly neglects them, 
till in a comparatively short time what h called the en¬ 
lightened “ |>art of mankind forgets to take account of them 
at all: although it is well knowm that an eclipse of the moon 
a little before sunrise in the sign of Leo was a token that 
Darius should be defeated at Arbda ; that on the lirrt day 
that Julius Crcsar sat on the golden throne and wore the 
purple robe, an ox, having been sacrificed, was found to have 
no heart—at which Cicsar himself was surprised, and soon 

1 VI. c* 27 Tniiuliit ion) - 

1 Williams, Fiji and fAr Fijian*, p r 152, 
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after he was assassinated; and that many signs and wonders 
announced quite recently the coming of the Spaniards into 
Mexico; Montezuma had visions and grew melancholy; the 
idol of Quetzalehoatl declared tbit a strange psoplo op- 
preached to jiosses* his kingdom, and so did witches and 
sorcerers; a stone sjKike and warned him; a lake overflowed 
its bonks; a pyramid of Hue was seen m the sky; numsters 
were born with two heads, and there were oilier jjorteftts 

all to no purpose, 1 . . „ 

Oiuens, enjoyed with fear and trembling by all men in a! 
ages, liave sometimes been conceived of as due to magicol 
power, but much more generally as the sendings of demons 
or cods; although the fact that they are rarely of any use 
to the recipient, or even intelligible to Imu until after the 
event, makes it very improbable that they involve the inter¬ 
vention of any intelligent cause. And what are we to think 
of the intelligence of mankind, who in spite of their experience 
of omens during many "«*** sti11 cagt ’ r io obstrVC 

them t 


g 2 , Gmess and Natural Signs 

For the wild man seeking game or on the alert Tor enemies 
it is necessary to read every sign of the presence of enemies 
or of game in the neighbourhood : footprints, broken twigs 
□nd bent grass, dreppings of feathers, hair or dung, remnants 
of food or marks of habitation instantly catch Ins eye; noises 
or odours arrest his other senses. His world is fui of lhose 
signs, and he must always be on the watch Tor them : the 
birds being suddenly silent, on looking up he sees a flH ’ 
a change of wind, or the as^ct of clouds, announces mm or 
fair weather; the coming and departure of certain birds 
as with us the swallow and the cuckoo—IKirtesul the change 
of seasons. In nil these cases causation is active and some¬ 
times obvious, but often very obscure: tlw apparent mfli 
be the reverse of the real order; for the coming of swallows 
is the antecedent of our enjoying the summer; but in 1 e 
order of nature the course of the seasons determines the 

i tXs Acosta, tfiaterjf of the Jndiw, VlL c. 23 ftrwwlalad by C 
Markham). 
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migration of birds. Tliat the trui* relation may be mis¬ 
understood is shown by the behaviour of certain Australian 
natives who, noticing that plovers cry before the coming of 
rain, take their cry to be a cause of min* and therefore imitate 
it when performing their ruin-rites. 1 We may observe how 
obscure is the distinction between sign and am sc even 
amongst ourselves, in the general belief Hint 41 a change of 
the moon " is connected somehow with a change of went Iter; 
for wliat the relation is no one seems clearly to conceive. 

The relation between natural signs and the events sig¬ 
nified, being obscure, may be mysterious; and accordingly 
its obscurity has been made use of to defend the belief in 
Omens, In tire Dc Dimnatiotw 2 Quintus* who is unkindly 
given by his brother the post of apologist for all that non¬ 
sense* (following, I suppose, the sophistry of some Stoic) 
quotes Arotus* description of bow certain movements of the 
sea presage a coming storm* the gull, too, and the crow by 
their behaviour ; and the croaking of frogs and the snuffing 
of cattle foretell rain, I cannot explain, he says, bow animals 
have such knowledge any more than I can explain the divina¬ 
tions of augurs; nor is it necessary to do so: in both cases 
there an? the facts. 

No vender, then* that the savage, depending for his life 
upon a knowledge of signs, driven by eagerness and anxiety 
to observe them, and unable to distinguish coincidence from 
causation and the entanglements of causation, should imagine 
himself to have discovered many more signs than are com¬ 
prised in the? order of nature* Thus in Torres Straits, the 
biro-biro announces by its arrival that yams are ready for 
eating (which seems needless), and tlie cry of the koko 
predicts fine weather (which is credible); but* further, the 
sunbird can foretell the coming of a boot, 3 and that must 
be imagination. 

Some: Signs Conceived of as Magical 

Very gradually, we may suppose, a difference came to be 

% Spencer and Gil tan. Am** AmtmUa* n- 200. 

* Jtouk I. re. 7-10. 

J Reports of the Cambridge Expedition fa Torre* strait# r VI. p. 200- 
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felt between two classes of signs: (1) those that are of a 
usual kind, such ns the tracks of game, the return of the 
swallows, the croaking of frogs, which are almost constantly 
the antecedents of interesting events, such as the getting ot 
food, the coming ol spring, or of min; sequencesit lint recur 
(igain and again, some of them being, like the tracks of game, 
easily intelligible; all which, accordingly, are accepted as 
a matter of course and incorporated with common sense. 
f*21 Less usual events, such ns strange animals, lightning, 
eclipses, shooting'Stars; which come to lx 1 eoiisidtre as 
jjitnis by being connected in imagination with interesting 
events which happen soon after them, such as a failure m 
hunting, an attack by enemies, a death in the tribe, the 
wreck of a canoe; though the connexions are irregular and 
never intelligible, and are- accepted not ns a matter of course, 
but as mysterious, magical and portentous ; they are Omens. 
They acquire the hold upon men that lx-longs to the growing 
body of superstition. Although irregular, they are classed 
with the connexions that are believed to be most regular, 
and failures are overlooked. To these arc added and ac¬ 
cumulated in tradition, by analogy or caprice, innumerable 
other signs and warnings. 

That Omens obtain an inextricable hold in the tangle ol 
superstitious beliefs results from men’s strong desire to 
foresee the future, especially in social conditions full of dangers 
and uncertainties, without the settled organisation which, 
with us in ordinary times, makes one year so mil eh hke 
another, Ujion many people, indeed, this desire has the 
same effect to this day, and becomes more active in troubled 
times like the present. Anxious to know whether they are 
to marry, or to hear of a death, or to conic into money or 
some other advancement, they ho)>c to find out by visiting 
Mrs. Sludge in a stuffy chamber, or (as you may see in 
London) by consulting a canary at the street-comer. When 
a fixed idea of love or ambition or anxiety possesses the 
mind and leaves it no peace, we are ready to try any device 
that promises to relievo the strain, and we do things sil nr 
than could haw been predicted even by those who knew us 
best. 
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Belief in Omens and the practice of observing them 
having been established, the list of portentous events grows 
ever larger, (a) In u depressed frame of mind the future 
looks gloomy; in exhilaration, cheerful. A sensation, such 
as shivering, or sweating, that accompanies fear is apt to 
excite fear* In fear or depression one acts feebly and fails; 
in hope and confidence one acts vigorously and wins: the 
expectations produced by such moods fulfil themselves* 
and therefore the moods are ominous. This rnay be the 
reason why, when men are at strife and some ambiguous 
Omen occurs, he who first claims its favour or denounces 
its menace upon his enemy* gains an advantage; 1 for the 
other may be daunted and unable Eu rally his force's. But 
that depends on character* 

This subjective value of an Omen, making its virtue a 
function of the recipients disposition, sometimes became so 
prominent as to obscure its t ndy magical diameter; according 
to which it must be indissolubly connected in some way with 
the event and can have nothing to do with the recipient’s 
altitude. Thus it might be held that an Omen, if it deeply 
affected a man’s imagination* would be fulfilled; but, if 
neglected* it might not 1*e. Pliny says 1 that* according to 
the augurs, auspices hud no import for one who in any 
enterprise declared that he would not regard tlicm. Or, 
again* the bearing of an Omen may be determined by the 
way in which it is accepted i Julius Cicsar, landing in Africa, 
fells and that must have seemed a very bad Omen; Hut 
he, having tJte presence of mind (though not exempt from 
superstition) to exclaim : “Africa, I lay hold of thee l ” changed 
its significance; 3 and, c3dubtle$s p greatly altered its effect 
upon the minds of Ids officers and soldiers and of all who 
heard of it; and that was the important matter. Hope and 
desire and anxiety created Omens* and they had also the 
power to direct the incidence and corrupt the interpretation 
of Omens. In fact, there were conventional formula? for 
accepting good Omens and rejecting bad ones: Accipio 
omen. Absit omm t Tibi in caput rrdeat; which were 

* Wp B. Qrtrk DivimlUon. p. I S. 

1 Iliwioria NtUundis. XXVTI, p, 4. 3 Huotoaiiii: e. 
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counteractive spoils: ancl it is agreed that Magic may be 
overcome by stronger Magic. 

This attitude of mind that makes an Omen subject to its 
acceptance, may explain the otherwise absurd practice of 
taking the Omens again and again, when the earlier have 
been unfavourable, until one is obtained tliat flatters tire 
inquirer’s hojics. Not only amongst sophisticated |copies, 
who might be supposed to treat Omens in a formal and per¬ 
functory' way, but even in the lower barbarism Omens are 
thus garbled. The Karens of Romeo, consulting the liver 
of a pig to authorise an expedition, if with one pig the appear¬ 
ance is forbidding, sacrifice a second, third, or fourth: though 
without a satisfactory forecast they will not set out. Then, 
having set out, they try to avoid hearing the erv of the 
woodpecker (which has two notes, the one of good, the other 
of evil nugur> r ), lest it should be against their plans. And 
the same simple-minded people believe in the magical 
efficacy of the sign, no matter how obtained. Vaticinating 
by the* flight of a hawk, a man will try, by shouting and bv 
waving to it, to turn its flight toward the left, that being with 
them the prosperous direction. 1 Imagination-beliefs arc 
saturated with insincerity; their unconscious maxim is. 
“ Believe as you list.” 

Although it may be a general principle that savages are 
more impressed by external than by internal experiences, 
yet the suggestion of the foregoing paragraphs, that the 
finding of Omens in one’s own sensations is secondary to. 
and dependent on, the growth of a belief in Omens presented 
by physical events, is not one upon which 1 much rely. 
Possibly sensations and moods are a distinct and primitive 
source of this superstition : for it has been noticed in Aus¬ 
tralia, where the lore of Omens in general has made but little 
prograss. Whilst performing tribal ceremonies under strong 
emotion, the aborigines think that their entrails sometimes 
acquire “sight"; so tliat they know* whether their wives 
have been unfaithful, or they feel the approach of danger.* 
In the Western Isles ol Torres Straits shivering and uneasy 

» Hose ami MeDougall, Fwfun Tribe* of Borneo. II, pp. 50-84. 

* S‘tribern Tribet of Central Australia, p. 26(5, 
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feelings arc presentiments; and in the Eastern Isles, a 
dryness of one’s skin or sneezing: 1 in New Guinea, if the 
right shoulder ache, expect good news; if the left, bad. 1 
And tlicsr simplest of all whims are the longest lived; for 
amongst ourselves many a woman suddenly has a presenti¬ 
ment, “as if some one were walking over her grave.” 

(A) As a mood or elation or depression is itself ominous, 
so is wliatever excites such a mood. Depressing objects 
are cripples, old women, sick people, timid hares, lontiisome 
toads, a snake coming to meet a war-party, discouraging 
words, ugly dreams; whereas pleasant dreams, encouraging 
words, a snake.going before us as against the enemy, hawks, 
wolves and blooming youth are all exhikniting : the list 
varies from tribe to tribe. Many ominous things promise 
good or evil according as they appear oil the right hand or 
on the left : the left being generally held inauspicious, 
because (it is said) the left hand is the clumsier and weaker: 
and this may be true. But we have seen that in Borneo the 
left is preferred; and w'hereas the Greeks followed the general 
rule, assigning evil to the left hand, tin; Homans thought 
the right bind was the direction of danger. And this con¬ 
trariety has been explained as due to a difference of orienta¬ 
tion in the formal taking of Omens; for the Greek thou faced 
northward, and had the place of sunrise upon his right hand; 
whilst the Roman faced southward and hiul on Ids right 
hand the place of sunset : so that it was not anything to do 
with his own body, but the direction whence the sun appeared 
and advanced with growing power and splendour which 
each of them judged of good hope, in contrast with that 
whither the sun declined and weakened to his death. To 
illustrate these fancies would be an endless task, and a 
superfluous labour, since nothing is better known. 

(c) Coincidence, the occurrence near together of two 
interesting events, is sure to make people think there must 
be some connexion between them; and the earlier event 
will be classed, according to circumstances, as cither a cause 

i Report* of Hut Ca»Jtri>i.j> Expedition to Torre* Strait*. V. p. 301: 

VI. p. 250. 

* ISulipiMin, Mel. <J f B. X. 0-, p. Mil. 
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or a sign of the later; and if the connexion h mysterious, it 
must be either a magical power like' that of a talisman, or 
that special kind of Magic which is an Omen. What cir¬ 
cumstances determine this distinction, I will presently try 
to show. Possibly all Omens that are not derived from 
subjective moods and sensations, or from things or events 
that excite such moods, were originally foil m led upon coin¬ 
cidence. Upon this* apparently, the Egyptians relied in 
the records they kept (according to Herodotus) of Omens 
and their fulfdment; and Quintus Cicero is represented 1 as 
believing that the Babylonians kept such records tor 470,000 
years: so that it was, ill their view, an inductive science ; 
but we never hear of their having kept a record of failures 
and disappointments. 

Some Omens having been established by subjective prog¬ 
nostication or by coincidence, many more may be adde d by 
analogy, or by o sort of reasoning. An analogy with the 
contrast of right and left hand may be noticed in all oppo¬ 
sites : the woodpecker in Borneo, for example, having two 
erics* and one of them a warning, must not tin* other be an 
encouragement? The belief in Omens having taken hold of 
the public mind, everybody is on the look-out for signs and 
wonders; and anything unusual seen, or heard, or rumoured* 
becomes a possible Omen of anything else, and men ask one 
another what it portends. The superstitious imagination is 
greedy of its accustomed food. Under such conditions, too, 
Omens are discovered by retrospection i a public calamity, 
such as the death of a king, the defeat of an army, or n pesti¬ 
lence {or in private life some private misfortune), makes us 
remember sonic foregoing event or events, which must have 
forewarned us, had we Jjnd the skill to interpret the sign id¬ 
ea nee of Time’s progression. 

§ 4. D IFFMENTUTIOK OF OWENS FROM GeXF.ILAL MaGIC 

The savage mind, sensitive to the resemblance of relations, 
cannot overlook the analogy between signs and warning 
cries; many Omens are cries; and with the spread of ani- 

1 Pf Divimtiiom, L e. I \K 
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mistio explanation, they came to be considered ns the 
sendings of spirits or gods. But, at first, by nacre magical 
thinking, under the stress of anxiety to know the future, 
and the helplessness of common sense to predict anything 
outside the everyday routine. Omens are gradually separated 
from ordinary probable signs (such as the tracks of game) 
us necessary infallible signs (or tendencies) if cunning can 
find them out, connected by some supernatural Jaw with 
the unknown future tliat certainly awaits us, and as a kind 
of Magic. The magical habit of mind may be supposed to 
liavc resulted from the coalescence of beliefs concerning 
several imaginary operations—by charms, spells, rites 
each class of beliefs Imving its own occasions, causes, or 
fallacious grounds. Those operations had in common the 
murks of being connexions of events due to imagined forces 
of n mysterious kind, and therefore grouped themselves 
together in men’s minds as the Magic apperception-mass. 
Omens had these marks and, therefore, were assimilated to 
Magic. An Omen is an event regarded as a magical sign of 
the good or ill successor some undertaking, or of the approach 
of good fortune, or of calamity. And on the principle that 
ideas are differentiated from a confused matrix, it is probable 
that Omens, having at first been confused with other magical 
antecedents of events, were only gradually again distinguished 
from them. But an important distinction existed and at 
last came to light t diurms, rites and S]x-lis are causes of 
events; whereas Omens arc signs only, not causes. The 
difference js that whereas charms, rites and spells directly 
exert their powers upon the course of things, Omens them¬ 
selves exert no power, but show only tliat there is some 
power at work, which will have such or such results. 1 


i An infallible sign w, in Format Logic, the »«» •< a caune, uceord- 
(BB to tho Ruben It' ft A. then B ; ami it is eoneiHvablo that, with atnet 
thinking, a belief in ftn Omm may (rive rise Urn jnngieal practice. 
" For. savs Lord Avebury, “ granted tliat the fall of a »tirk forlornly 
prelude* that of tho parson it roprowma. it follows that by upsetting 
the stick his death ran 1*’ caused ** of Civffvralion. p. 100). 

1 do nnt see why such nil inference should not bo drawn, but cun pin 
no psamplo of it. Tho possibility show* how much community there 
Ls hetwoon Magic and tlrt lore of OmcMi but as to this ptmwuiar 
case, tho magical «wt of mind is n] ready impliedIra the original setting 
up of the stick whoso full should prelude tliat of a gtvun individual. 
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Comparing Omrns with other modes of Magic, severs] 
peculiarities may he noticed : (a) Omens themselves (apart 
from the preparation of Victims, etc.) imply no human inter¬ 
vention, whereas rites anti spells must be performed or 
recited by some one p anti even clwinns are carried about one, 
or used in rites* or solemnly n Ifixetl to doors, animals or other 
possessions, (h) Partly as a consequence of this, Omens, 
considered in themselves* generally (as I have said) convey 
no suggestion of force. This cannot, indeed, be said of 
eclipses and thunderstorms; but the note of a bird, the 
npjieartmee of cut rails, a mere shivering or other change of 
feeling, though ominous, suggests no energetic operation; 
whilst rites and spells ait often carried out with much expen¬ 
diture of energy* and even charms, though not obviously 
active, are necessarily believed to bo powerful in some 
obscure way of their own* (c) Omens are often so remote 
in time, ns well as in place, from the events Indicated that 
any qua si-mechanical determination of the issue by them 
can hardly be thought of; but with rites and spells* though 
they may not operate openly in the hour of their setting to 
work* yet the delay is not expected to be great, and (as said) 
their impulsion or m$u$ is often very impressive; and charms 
are incessantly and immediately active* (d) Omens in 
general do not foretell precisely what is to happen* but only 
the success or failure of some enterprise (not the u how " of 
it), happiness or misfortune; wile tens rites and s]Krlls have 
some definite object,and most charms inflict, or guard against, 
some one kind of evil, disease or shipwreck; though others 
(it is true) bring luck or loss at large. Thus Omens are very 
different from oilier magical conditions; and although it is 
not likely that the ordinary savage or even the wizard ever 
consciously draws these distinctions or sums them up* ill 
they have an effect upon his mind* and the observation of 
Omens and the reading of them becomes at last a special 
branch of the Magic Art—Divination. 

§ 5. Omens Intcupbetkd by Animism 
Omens* then, bring only signs and not causes of future 
events, having no power in themselves* must be connected 
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with some efficient power, or else the events prognosticated 
could not imp]nil. flow is that power to be understood? 
For a long time, probably, there is no clear conception of it : 
the connexion is mysterious. But there sir two ways in 
which it nuiy be interpreted: (a) Following the impersonal 
magical wav'of thinking, wc ore led to the idea of currents 
of force in which both Omen and event are borne along; 
and, at last, to the conception of a fatal order of the world 
in which all events have their necessary places, Tlurc A 
is always followed by 1J; so that, although A exerts no 
power over LJ, yet {if we know' the law of the sequence) when 
the former appears it is an infallible portent of the tatter. 
The power at work is Fate; and to this idea 1 must return; 
for in its full development it comes late in history. 

\b) The other and much simpler way of explaining Omens 
is to attribute them to tlie intervention of spirits who, 
whether they control events or not, at least foresee them, 
imd send messages of warning to mankind. With the spread 
uf Animism this is a matter of course. A sophisticated age 
nuiy u sk how a spirit should he uble to see the future; mu I 
may answer that spirits, having greater knowledge than we 
of the present state of the world and its laws of causation, 
are able to calculate the outcome, just as on astronomer 
foretells an eclipse of the sun. A precious rat ions lisa lion 3 
To the untutored savage there is no difficulty. To foresee 
the future is a very common performance: whenever w r c 
form an expectation which is fulfilled (and that happens 
many times a day) we accomplish this feat; and fur the 
most part we are* unconscious of the grounds upon which 
we formed the expectation. The savage is always in this 
position : he has not analysed the relation of “ ground and 
consequence” nor examined the mental conditions that 
precede an inference. To him, therefore, foreknowledge, 
within a certain range, is not even mysterious; and, of 
course, spirits iiavc the gift in a much higlicr degree. n 
Melanesia a ini (spirit) knows secret things without seeing; 
and here begins the r&le of intuition in Philosophy. Later, a 
high god may give warnings, not merely of w-hnt Ik* foresees 
i Coddrington, The Mdanttian*, p- 123, 
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in the course nf the world* hut of what he of his own volition 
will faring to pass; or a Jester god may announce what he 
knows to be the will of the higher; or, later still, oil spiritual 
warnings may sink back into helpless incidents in the course 
of Fate. 

Omens (as has been mentioned) resemble warnings : 
(ff) Like warnings, they precede events, but do not cause 
them, (&) They sometimes precede an event by o consfdcr- 
able interval, as if to give time for precaution, (c) They 
do not announce the details nf any event (which a friendly 
counsellor may not know), but only its character as good or 
cvfL Then, if they are warnings (implying foreknowledge), 
since they are not the net of any man, they must be given 
by some spirit or other intelligence. So that once a belief 
in the intervention of spirits in mundane affairs has become 
prevalent in any tribe, nothing can be more natural than to 
regard Omens as spiritual messages. Still, this way of 
thinking may have been preceded by a disposition to attribute 
Omens to the good will of animals, espeetally Totems; lor 
animals are often wiser than we are. In Australia the 
Turbid tribe lie Id that the chirping of insects foretold the 
coming of blacks? a Waktlbwa who dreamed of a kangaroo 
would expect one of the Hanbo subclass next tky; to dream 
of old-man kangaroos sitting round the fire presaged danger A 
Among the YuEn (Western Australia) a Jlhick-Duck clansman 
thought that black ducks warned him against enemies; and 
men of the Kumai, who had personal Totems, thought they 
gave protection by warnings A Very early, Jinwever, ghosts 
or spirits sometimes come themselves to instruct ns; as 
amongst the Kumni, the Uiraark (wizards) hold stance* at 
nighty when ghosts attend, ami give news of enemies or of 
absent friends A In New Guinea* the ghosts of dead tribes¬ 
men send their surviving relatives Omens by fishes or birds . 1 * * 4 

By this animistic theory Omens arc intimately connected 
with Oracles and Dreams; for these, too, are messages from 

1 A. W, Hewitt, N&lir* Tribfjt nf Sunih Erut A wtmlm, p. fOL 

1 Quoted by Kras&r, Toumltm find Exogamy, I. pn. 489 and 4U5, 

* A, W. ETowitt, op. oil. 9 p. SBU, 

4 C. G. SelJgnmn, op. cit, p. 188. 
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the spirit-world. Dreams are the chief causes of belief in 
spirits, anti with many people have not yet lost the character 
of supernatural visitations. Probably tor ages j»ast there 
have been in each generation a few nitioiuilists, who treated 
dreams in tlie manner of Artabunes (as reported bv Hero¬ 
dotus 1 —who, however, will show that the event refuted 
him), holding that “ whatever 11 man has been thinking ot 
during the day is wont to hover round him in the visions of 
his dreams at night.” Incensed against the diviners, ration¬ 
alists have, in fact, too much despised and neglected 
dreams. 

Oracles and Dreams are amongst the phenomena of 
" possession.” Spirits, demons, gods, roaming the world 
nnd indwelling or flaunting various bodies or localities, 
sometimes take up their abode in stones or bags of charms, 
which then become fetiches; or attain greater dignity in 
images and temples; or enter into men and women, afflicting 
them with diseases, or else with dreams, or drunkenness, or 
madness, or prophc-cy, or poetry; E for these things ore hard 
to distinguish. And sometimes the people thus afflicted 
wander at large, sometimes are to I* found only by some 
tree, or spring, or cave, or temple, where the spirit that makes 
them wise above others lias chosen to reside, perhaps because 
his body was buried there. 

Omens, Oracles and Dreams have, besides their dependence 
on spirits, another trait in common, namely, obscurity of 
meaning. When you have been favoured with one of these 
communications, what docs it promise or threaten? To 
answer this question passes the wit of ordinary men; and, 
therefore, certain superior miuds assume the imjiortunt 


: Thl‘ ooetfis dowdy allied at first to Ihe wiwinl ; for {bcuidea that 
tho greater spoils anil oracles are yraifiodf tha poet fa Inapire t L m 
Aiwtralia poein arc * 0 jnelin)«i enmed by nhostfl Into cky'land, w™>re 


they learn" iwnRs mill limn**. 8miw comTioso awake; hut the tettrf 
prevails that tfey_are inspired J« 



is too wonderful for m» 
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function of Diviners and, to guide their judgment, work out 
in course of ages with infinite ingenuity the Art of Divination. 

5 6. Natural anu Artificial Omens 

Before discussing Divination we had better remind our^ 
selves of the immense extension that the lure of Omens 
undergoes beyond the early recognition uf mysterious natural 
signs (thunder or the behaviour of birds, etc,), by the pre¬ 
paration in various ways of conditions under which Omens 
may be obtained nt will (tilrowing dice, roasting shoulder- 
blades, sacrificing pigs* etc.). Men arc eager to know the 
future* at least the general complexion of it as happy or 
unhappy; and for this purpose they desire Omens, But 
natural Omens do not always appear when wanted, though 
probably the mere desire of them has multiplied them 
greatly; it is, therefore, very convenient to discover devices 
by which Omens can always be obtained by any one for any 
purpose, A common practice is to toss a halfpenny* and 
decide a doubtful choice of action by head or tail i reinforcing 
imbecility with superstition. It is ini possible we should 
ever Jcarn how such conventions originated* but may assume 
that the earlier were suggested by some accident, and many 
of the later by analogy. The Wnrrsmuiign have a very 
simple plan, when a man dies, for discovering who it was 
that by evil magic slew him. They smooth the ground 
about the spot where the death occurred, and next morning 
come to cm mine it; anil if they find there the trail of a 
snake, they know r that the murderer was a man of the Suukc- 
toteniA It is reasonable to suppose that in the first instance 
they found such a trail of snake or other animal upon unpre¬ 
pared ground, and thereafter smoothed the ground to make 
such signs plainer; thus they begun the preparation of con¬ 
ditions for the taking of Omens* A New* Zealand wiaard 
had a simple construction for discovering beforehand who 
would have the better of a buttle : he set up two sticks near 
together, one for his own party, the other for the enemy* 
and let them fall : whichever stick fell on the top of the other 

1 Spencer and Gillen, NaSrtz Tribe* vf Central Australia , p, GStf. 
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the party it line! stood for wns to conquer in the fight, 1 As 
nges go bv slid more and mure intellect in concentrated upon 
the problem of foreknowledge, more and more ways are dis¬ 
covered of preparing the conditions of taking Qinens, more 
and more expensive and complicated ones; for the more 
difficult the preparation and interpretation, the more neces¬ 
sary it is to employ a professional augur. The easting of 
<Uoe, the drawing of lots, the taking of one's chance with 
verses of Virgil or of the Bible, may seem easy, but even 
such devices may be made difficult by accumulating rules of 
interpretation. The sacred chicken, whose vagaries in 
feeding occasionally relieve with grateful diversion the 
strenuous jtage of Roman History, cannot have required 
highly skilled manipulation, but to watch them a professional 
eye was necessary; and when sacrifices ore employed as 
opportunities of taking Omens from the behaviour of the 
victims, the manner of their dying and the condition of their 
entrails, a technical specialist of high training becomes 
indispensable. This led to the intensive study of entrails, 
especially of livers (Hcpfttoscopy, llepntomancy), with some 
gain of knowledge in Anatomy. The study was widely 
diffused; but still more widely, iJcrliaps. the art of prophesying 
by the lines to lx- observed in shoulder-blades cracked by 
roasting over a fine (Scapulomnney). ... 

Where nothing is or C&& be dons niter the physical 
conditions of premonitory signs, yet a painstaking analysis 
has been made of those conditions in order to interpret them 
in a methodical way; and this study may demand far greater 
skill than augury. In Cheiromancy the lines and eminences 
of the hand have been exactly mapped and defined, and I rave 
had their several values and meanings assigned. It is really 
a perplexing study, not to be entered upon with a light, heart, 
yet simple and obvious in comparison with Astrology. I he 
Astrologer who would undertake to forecast the future fate 
of men or nations, of to recover forgotten facts of antiquit), 
s uch as the date of a hero's birth (for it was understood that 
a difference of forward of backward in time should not 
hinder scientific calculations), had to take account of a 
1 Tyler, Prwtwliw Culture, i- p. 125. 
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the visible furniture of heaven, the stars in theLr constellations^ 
especially the signs of the Zodiac; the seven phi nets, each 
with its own qualities and powers assumed arbitrarily or 
by fanciful analogies, all imquajitified and all varying in the 
Twelve Houses of Heaven. What learning, what stujiendous 
abilities were demanded for .such a task ! In fiict, any one 
who now hears of it f immediately knows it to be imjhossibkr. 
But until many problems had been solved and the method 
of them appreciated, no one could understand what kind 
of problems are insoluble- Meanwhile, in this study, for 
ages so honoured, a mixture of genuine Astronomy and a 
jmrade of systematic procedure (of ’which philosophers well 
know the force) made fatuity plausible. 

| 7, Divinatiox anu Oracles 

Omens and Oracles are, no doubt, infallible premonitions 
of something, if one can find it out; but they arc often so 
obscure or ambiguous that one gets no guidance from them, 
and indeed it is sometimes impossible to judge whether they 
are ever fulfilled, or not. It is, therefore, most important 
that some die should be able to expound them; and here, as 
in every* department of human effort, we may be sure that, 
of the many who attempt interpretation, one will be mure 
successful than others; and then to him all men flock for 
enlightenment, especially if he make one good guess- about 
some Omen or Oracle of general interest. Such a man was 
thereby constituted a Diviner, and became the founder of a 
profession, or {at least) of a branch or function of the great 
wizard)y profession. It happened long ago; for in savagery 
most wizards arc already Diviners. 

In course of time the profession can no longer be satisfied 
wilh interpretation by guesswork, but elaborates the prin¬ 
ciples of the subject, the Art of Divination, upon which, 
perhaps, as much pain*hiking and ingenuity have been 
expended as upon industry and science put together. The 
savant who carried out such work were probably (many of 
1 hem) a* honest as fanatics can be; but the result always was 
to raise the reputation of the profession for occult knowledge 
and mysterious insight. 
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Diviners are either freer and independent seers, sooth- 
severs, fortune-tellers, mostly poverty-stricken and dm- 
reputable, though sometimes eminent and influential, like 
Tiresias and Epimcnides; or else officials {a much smaller 
pBfty) attached to some temple or government. Official 
soothsayers have often exercised immense power in society 
and politics. They are not found, of course, at the bottom 
of the scale of culture, where there is no government m 
Church or State; but in the lower barbarism, among the 
Uniitu tribes (for example), Diviners have a highly influential 
station. The chief of a tribe usually has a specially trusted 
Diviner, and also consults others in discovering sorcerers 
and in forecasting the future. 1 In the Mazwaya clan of the 
Thongs there is an official Diviner who alone knows the eXnd 
composition of the royal “medicine," on which the welfare 
of «lie whole tribe depends. He is very much feared: Ho 
one dares dispute with him; and he has the right of cursing 
even the chief himself.* Such a powerful subject naturally 
excites the jealousy of the chief, who sometimes endeavours 
to get into liis own hands all the medicines and occult virtues 
possessed by anv of his tribesmen.* The danger of opposi¬ 
tion between Church and State was also felt in Melanesia 
and Polynesia; and in Hawaii it was decisively overcome; 
fur when the oracle was to be consulted the king, concealed 
in a frame of wickerwork, gave the resi»nscs himself.' 

In Greece (sixth and fifth centuries B.C.) oracles Were still 
more powerful: the record may be read in Herodotus. 
The most flourishing States observed the Omens, and never 
ventured to go to war without consulting the Oracles; and 
the Oracles undertook to advise on war and peace arid 
alliances, to settle disputed claims to sovereignty and the 
constitution of States, to sanction new laws and the foumla- 
tion of colonics, to order the erection of new temples ami 
even the worship of new deities—some of them of very 


1 
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dubious reputation - to sny nothing of the infinite extent of 
tlirCMr private practice. Their utterances were often unin¬ 
telligible ; they were sometimes known to have accepted 
bribes; yet the most enlightened people m the world con¬ 
tinued to consult them : whether in good faith, or for their 
effect upon the vulgar both friends and enemies, or perhaps 
to share responsibility for on action with the gods, or even 
because one then felt more comfortable than in leaving them 
alone. But the diffusion of philosophy was too much for 
them; and,os Cicero says, 1 even the Delphic Oracle declined 
in reputation p not because with lapse of time the divine 
virtue failed of those exhalations that inspired the priestess, 
but when men became less credulous. Perhaps it was also 
because social life had become, under Roman government, 
safer ond more settled and regular; so that a reasonable 
amount of foresight could be exercised without supernatural 
aid* Still* after the Oracles seemed to have been struck 
dumb, they revived from time to time for two or three 
centuries; Plutarch was far from incredulous; and the equiva¬ 
lent of them will (I suppose) continue to revive now and then, 
unless insane desire, and anxiety, and pusillanimity, and 
wonder and confusion of mind shall one day be extinguished 
In the great empires of the higher barbarism, the Magi 
amongst the Meries and Persians, and in Egypt, Babylonia 
and India the priesthood who practised soothsaying and 
vaticination with their other functions, obtained still greater 
control over national life. The development of Astrology 
has always been imputed to the Chaldeans; anti the ini- 
jorfaiicc of dreams and their interpretation in Egypt and 
Babylon is reflected in the stork* of Joseph and Daniel as 
well as in the profancr pages of Herodotus, 

TJir character of Omens and the way of obtaining Oracles 
and of bring inspired in Greece were merely modifications of 
I hose t hat have been in vogue amongst savages* Imagination- 
beliefs, in spite of their extravagance, have, in fact, a short 
tel lie r and move in narrow circles, perpetually renewing the 
same theme*. The ravings of the Pythoness jjossessed, 
which are said to have sometimes frightened the priests, 

1 Ik DiVr» II. e. 57. 
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might have been studied in Fiji. This was wlmt happened 
when a priest was inspired : he ** becomes absorbed in 
thought . * * in a tew minutes he trembles; slight dislur- 
lions are seen in hh face, and twitching movements in his 
liijibs. These increase to a violent muscular action, wbkh 
spreads until the whole frame is violently convulsed, and 
the man shivers as with a strong ague-fit* In some instances 
this is accompanied by murmurs and sobs; the veins arc 
greatly enlarged, and tile circulation of thr blood quickened* 
The priest is now [assessed by his god, and all his words and 
actions lire considered as no longer his own, but those of 
the deity who has entered him. Shrill cries of Koi mi ! 
Koi an f 1 It is I I It is I! * fill the air* and the god is 
supposed thus to notify his approach* While giving llie 
answer the priest's eyes stand out and roll as in a frenzy; 
his voice is unnatural. Ins face pule, hi$ lips livid. Jus breathing 
depressed and his entire appearance that of a furious madman. 
The sweat runs from every [wtc* the tears start from his 
strained eyes; after which the symptoms gradually dis¬ 
appear. The priest looks round with a vacant stare, and as 
the god says * I depart. 1 announces lm actual departure by 
violently flinging himself down on the milt, or by suddenly 
striking the ground with a club* * * * The convulsive move¬ 
ments du not entirely disappear for some time."' 1 
To become inspired by means of visions or dreams, or 
endowed with the jx>wers of a prophet or diviner, the obvious 
plan is to go to places frequented by spirits, namely, tombs, 
eaves and temples- The Oracle of Trophonius in Been tin 
was situated in a cave into which the consultant descended, 
and there saw visions or heard -strange noises, and lost his 
senses : on returning to the upper air, he sat in the Chair of 
Memory and reported to the priests what had happened; 
and they delivered him to his friends “ overpowered with 
fear, and quite unconscious of himself and his surroundings* 2 
Afterwards he recovered his wits. At Dm pus was a sanc¬ 
tuary of Anipbjaratis f who (against his better judgment) 
had ioined the expedition. of Adrostus against Thebes and, 

1 TlnomciH W tllum, Fijt and the Fijian** p. I SKI- 

1 Fauwiifitf, 1X> e. 10 (Fre*ttr T i TfiinulaHuo), 
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amidst Hj e general defeat of the army, fled and was swallowed 
up in the earth. His death ought to have occurred where 
his sanctuary stood ; for it was a famous Oracle, and to con¬ 
sult it you purified yourself and sacrificed a ram nnd t spreading 
the skin under you, went asleep there t awaiting a revelation 
in a dream* 1 In the temple of Pasiphar, too* near Syssirtii, 
one might hope for a divine message in a dream; and a 
shephered, sleeping by the grave of Orpheus at Libethra, was 
moved to sing tlie verses of Orpheus.* 

To lose one's memory and afterwards recover one + s wits 
is incidental to many initiation ceremonies, and the darkness 
and secrecy of caves—which, moreover, are often burial- 
places—have always deeply impressed our imagination. 
Amongst the Arunta there is a way of obtaining powers uf 
Magic and Divination by going to sleep at the mouth of a 
caves when the. Iruntarinia (a kind of spirits), who live t lie re* 
pierce the slccjsei^s head with lances, drag him into the cave* 
disembowel him and give him new T entrails. He awakes 
dazed and silly; ami the spirits lead him home, where 
gradually he recovers his right mind,* Amongst t he Kumai, 
again, one may become a wizard and diviner by sleeping at 
a grave; for in the night the dead man disembowels one, 
ami provides ncw j visceral organs. 1 Elsewhere in Australia 
a candidate for the wizardly profess ion is tied down at night 
in the tribal burial-ground and visited by spirits who force 
a stone into his head—apparently a kind of erystub by 
gazing into which a wizard is able to sec the past, the distant 
and the future.* 

The seeking of enlightenment where spirits dw p c1l in caves 
or graves, Joss of wits by contact with them and subsequent 
recovery—all this may remind us of stories in Pausanias; 
but what of tlie disembo willing and renewing of the visceral 
We are told by Spencer and Gillen tJint during the per¬ 
formance of certain traditionary ceremonies, an Australian's 
emotion is very gnat, so tbit he says his inward parts get 

1 PniMUHlB* L p. 3-1 „ 1 lhid rr LX, pu 30, 

a Sp'm’tt unci UilJuo* NaUrt Tribe* e>J Central A tuiralia t p* 523, 
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“ tied up in knots” and sometimes acquire 11 sight ” and give 
omens; i sndHowitt tells us that Mol the kidneys is believed 
to be the sent of a man’s prowess and utlwr virtues.* To 
extract and renew n man’s entrails, tlicrefore, is to renew 
his spirit, just as we si*ak metaphorically of u change of 
heart,” so that he has more vivid emotions, firmer courage, 
dearer insight. In fact, it is the magical equivalent of 
inspiration; the crystal, too, of the Euahlayi is a magic 
source; and this is as far as the Australians have got; 
gross materialism, which the progress or (at least) tire move¬ 
ment of animistic thought lias happily superseded by 
conceptions more refined, if not more truthful. 


f 8. Apparent Fiium of Omens 
Though in their nature infallible, Omens are not always 
fulfilled— at least, t heir fulfilment is not always ascertainable, 
liui this is easily explained; for whatever an Dnn-u may ts- 
in itself* our knowledge of it depends on observation, whlib 
msv be superficial and incomplete, so that we may not 
know wliut It was. WJ»t kind of bird was it? Which way 
did it fly? How many cries did it utter? These questions 
CO to the heart of the matter; yet each of them points out 
an opportunity of mor. Hut granting the observations 
perfect, we have still to learn what the Omen |>ortcnds; 
And although a simple mind, trusting to simple rubs, may 
be ready offhand with an answer, it becomes, with the 
development of the art ol Divination, more and more com¬ 
plicated and difficult, demanding long experience and pro¬ 
found erudition—something worth paying for. ]t is popularly 
known that dreams are perplexing as the guide of life. Are 
they to be accepted at face value, or do they go by contraries. 


1 Northern Tribes of Central Australia, p. 181. 

* Native Tribes of Awlmfu*, p, S81- 
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What difference data it mate whether they happen early in 
the night, or in the morning* or whether we sleep in white 
or in coloured mght-dothes ? There is an extensive casuistry 
of this matter. Interpretations of Omens proceeded gener¬ 
ally hy analogy; the length and direction of the cracks in 
a shoulder-blade indicate the length and tenor of a mun*s 
life. Oracles, again* were often distract ingly obscure ; from 
Delphi much like riddles; but those of Zeus at Dodona are 
said to liave been sometimes taken to Apollo at Delphi to 
ask what they meant. Clearly, then, besides possible errors 
of observation, there were further pitfalls of interpretation; 
if a physician or n pilot is sometimes out in his reckoning, 
why not also a diviner? So that an Omen might very well 
lie fulfilled without our knowing exactly what it was or what 
it indicated. 

But that rs not all; for we have seen that any kind of 
magical force is only infallible as a tendency; it may be 
counteracted, and this is generally thought to Ijc the case 
with Omens. Just as the rites of one magician may he 
frustrated by the more powerful operations of another, so 
an Omen indicates a course of events which may, perhaps, 
be turned aside* That which k foreseen by one spirit may 
be prevented by another, whose intervention was not fore¬ 
seen; for spirits are by no means infallible. Hence, however 
well observed and interpreted, the tendency of an Omen, or 
of the force it manifests, may be diverted or reversed by 
some unknown cause* Moreover, we ourselves are loth to 
relinquish all control over affairs. We have seen tliat the 
ejlicacy of Omens depended {not without reason) on the 
way they were received; anti that wo may meet them with 
our own magical influence,, accepting them, or rejecting with 
a spell. 

Ami further, we have seen that Magic often works by 
symbols, and that a symbolic action will cause or incite a 
real event; and similarly it is believed that the event forc 1 - 
shnwn by an Omen may be symbolically fulfilled; that some 
harmless semblance of the event may be substituted for it, 
absorb (as it were) the poison of the menace and let the 
threatened man go free. Astyages dreamed a dream which 
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the Magi interpreted to mean that the child of his daughter 
(married to a Persian) should reign over Asia in hit stead- 
implying that the kingdom must pass from the Modes, 
He therefore took measures to have the child destroyed; 
but by a series of liappy ehnnecH Cyrus, the child* escaped 
and grew' up; and in his boyhood Astyagcs discovered who 
he was, and was greatly alarmed. So he sent again for the 
Magi; but they, on learning that the boys in the village 
where Cyrus had been reared had in games appointed him 
their king, decided that this fulfilled the dream; for, said 
thev, ** he will not reign a second time. ‘ 1 So Cyrus lived, 
and tlie lordship of Awn passed to the Persians; for the Magi 
in this case overestimated the value of symbols. Put all 
these ways of frustrating an Omen are incompatible with 
the interpretation of them by the course of Fate, and arc 
only fit to be believed in by Hie weaker brethren. 

g B. Apolouy fob Omens 

It may be some excuse for Omens that the interpretation 
of them was a sort of gymnastic for ingenuity, and was a 
means bv which the quick-witted maintained themselves in 
a world of violence, ft is, moreover, the business of those 
who undertake such work to study social and political con¬ 
ditions, just us rain-doctors study the went her. Their 
judgment, therefore, may often be better than that of men 
immersed in affairs and biassed by particular interests. 
Even in the lower savagery diviners manage to know more 
than others. In Queensland, when a big mob lias assembled 
at a camp, diviners are believed to keep their eyes and ears 
open, sleepless—to ham who have death-bones, who has 
operated with one, who has been pointed at, etc.; and in 
South Africa (two or three steps higher in culture) diviners 
take pains to obtain information as a means of opening 
the gates of distance.” 1 At Delphi, also, news was welcome 
from all parts, and men of capacity kept a steady eye upon 
the affairs of Greece and Asia. Of course, Divination, like 

* Herodotus, I. <*. tW« 29- 
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every other superstition, was exploited by politicians. The 
Roman Government, according to Cicero* maintained the 
College of Augurs for the advantage of the State in civiJ 
flairs, although m his time the leaders of armies had ceased 
to consult the Omens: 1 antt Polybius thought that religion 
was Rumens most useful institution 3 A law that the comrtiu 
should not he held when Jupiter thundered and lightened 
was especially convenient when that assembly was mcon¬ 
venient ; for Hie official whose Junction it was lind Only to 
declare that he saw lightning* and thereupon the comltia 
broke up. Probably even those who thus abused a super¬ 
stition, yet believed (at least in times of danger) bl there was 
something in it." Omens and Oracles were sought after to 
allay fear and to gain confidence* ami often they gave con¬ 
fidence and flie strength that goes, with confidence; or 
perhaps the rashness arid folly that go with confidence, and 
so betrayed the devotee; or, again, they dashed the courage 
of brave men. and spread dismay p distrust and weakness. 

No superiority of mere intellect .seems to ensure men against 
participating in these delusions. Many Stoics, though highly 
disciplined in Logic, upheld the practices of Divination and 
Astrology. Pamrtius, indeed, rejected them; and Epictetus 
on moral grounds discouraged Divination, iS For," said he, 

J| what the diviner foresees is not what really concerns us. 
We iiAVC within us a diviner who tells us what good anil evil 
are, and what are the signs o( them. Docs the diviner 
understand that—after all his studies of the viscera? Not 
what is to happen in tlie future, but to do as we ought what¬ 
ever happens is our true concern." a But this genu be expres¬ 
sion of Stoic thought was abandoned by most of the sect in 
their desire to defend as mu eh us possible the popular religion. 
They even staked the existence of the gods upon the genuine¬ 
ness of Divination; arguing tliat if Divination exists there 
must be gods who send Omens; and tliat if Divination tines 
not exist there can be no gods—since if there are gods who 
know r the future, and have n regard for mankind* and are 
able to give warnings, they will certainly do so. Therefore, 

*■ Pt Dm, IL re. 33 P 3/i. * PtoTybiuff, Vf. e. £ T 
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no Divination, no gntls. 1 * There is, indeed, a widespread 
pitiful lK'rsiwsion that some provision must have been made 
whereby a man may foresee his future: and so, in a sense, 
there is; for the existence of order in nature implies the 
possibility of foresight; and a fanciful mind might regard 
Divination as the anticipatory manifestation of an instinct 
in play before the faculties became capable of serious exer¬ 
cise, Dot the play was taken too seriously; and the worst 
of it was that its inane methods diverted attention from tin' 
only iiossible method—if not always on the part of i he 
diviner, at least on the part of the great multitude, his dupes. 
M. If. A, Jmmod says of the Bantu tribes,“ Divination kills 
nnv attempt to use reason or experience in practical life, 
And, dearlv, this is everywhere its tendency, be it n question 
of consulting a canary at the si met-corner, whether or not 
we should marev, or an augur rather than an experienced 
general whether or not now to engage the enemy, 

Seneca 3 treated Omens as a necessary consequence nl 
universal Fate : for if all events are factors of one pre¬ 
determined order, everything in the present is a sign or 
omen of everything to occur in the future; and some events, 
such as the flight of birds, have been selected as Omens, 
inerelv because the meaning or consequents of these Juipjs n 
to have been observed; and whether Omens are respected 
or despised. Fate determines the whole course of events. 
By this wav of thinking, ns it was fated that the Romans 
should fie defeated at Lake Tm si menus, it uns also Toted 
Unit Hie Omens should be declared unfavourable and thu 
the warning should not be taken; and if it was toted that 
the Romans should be defeated at Canute, it was also fated 
that the Omens should be declared favourable and that 
they should be accepted. A belief in Fate nuikes Omens 

US ff, S howcvcr, instead of Fate (all-comprehensive Magic) or 
predestination (by a supreme God), wit regard the course 
the world as determined by natural causation, whether 


i De Die., H- c. 17; xd. e. 40. 
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Omens or Oracle* may be useful of not (supposing them 
possible) depends on the nature of the event foretold-—on 
whether it involves ourselves conditionally only or uncon¬ 
ditionally. Omrm that warn us against events conditionally 
may be useful enough, and few will think it n serious fault 
that they discourage the use of reason. King Deiotarus, 
having set out on a journey, was warned by an eagle not to 
go forward with it* and he turned hack * and Hint same night 
the house at which he was to have slept fell down; so he 
escaped. 1 The danger was conditional on Ids continuing tJie 
journey; and, in the course of causation * a warning of 
danger* whether announced by an augur or by our own 
sagacity, may often enable us to avoid it. The causes of 
the future are present, and (within certain limits) are in our 
power. If I have reason to believe that there will be n fire 
At the Opera to-night, or have a presentiment of some 
calamity there, I need not gn; and, then* I shall not be 
burnt alive* Whether the presage come to me by an Omen, 
or by a message from a god, or in an anonymous letter from 
one of Hie incendiaries who happens to be a friend of mine* 
cannot matter. No* if there were gods with intuitions of 
futurity* or with better knowledge than we have of present 
fact and greater power of calculating the consequences, 
they might make themselves useful. On this hypothesis 
there is not a pri&ri any absurdity in the doctrine of Omens* 
But with Omens or Oracles of magical or divine authority, 
that foreshadow our ovvn fate unconditionally, the case is 
different. If, for example, they tell a man that he will die 
by the fall of the roof of his own house* that must be his 
end* and any one who examines his career afterwards will 
find that all his efforts to escape, all his pusillanimous 
crunchings and windings, were just so many steps of causa¬ 
tion upon the mud to inevitable doom. To convey such a 
presage serves no purpose but to fill the victim^ lust days 
with anxiety and dread ! it is us bud as cruelty to animals* 
The defence of Omens is mere rationalisation. They took 
possession of men's minds not in an age of reason, but when 
beliefs were freely born of hope and fear* were entirely prac- 
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tical, wore never thought out and never verified. Whether 
t| M > connect ion of Omen with event was conceived of magic- 
ully or onimisl icnllv, it was always mysterious, and on that 
account was the more impressive and acceptable. The 
uniformity of such connexions was, indeed, assumed— 
otherwise they were useless! the same bird's call on this 
ha ltd or on that had always the same significance; but each 
pise at first stood by itself; it was what we call “ a miracle.” 
Even such assumption of causation in ordinary cases as 
common sense implies did not compel the reflection that 
each cause must itself be an effect of other causes, and so 
again, and so on for ever. Nor did the assumption that 
spirits could foresee the future require that they should 
foresee the whole future, so os to imply an inviolable order 
of the world. Such considerations were left to amuse or 
perplex a later age. A great advance is marked by the 
saving of the Uochuana prince to Casalis, that “ one event s 
the son of another, and we must never forget the genealogy,” 1 
lint quite recently amongst ourselves causation was so 
feebly appreciated, even by the most educated, that testi¬ 
mony concerning miracles could still be- appealed to as a 
ground for believing something further. One reviews ail 
these wonderful fossils of the soul which are dead and yet 
alive, not without sympathy. For myself, I am free to 
confess, ns they used to say in Parliament, that Omens and 
presentiments still haunt the shadowy precincts of imagination 
with vague shapes and muttering* of evils to come; which 
when they approach will be (I suppose) as hard and definite 
as daylight. 


* XrfJ BtuiiGulM, p. 2J8. 


CHAPTER VIE! 

THE MIND OF THE WIZARD 


§ 1. The Rise and Fall of Wizardry 

Is describing the occult arts and those who practise them p 
terms arc so loosely used that it may he convenient to 
premise- that by l ' Wizard ” (or Medtdne-uiau) is here meant 
either a magician or a sorcerer; that is, either one who 
put j s into ofiemtion impersonal magical forces (or so far as 
he does so), or one who relies upon the aid (or so far as he 
docs so) of ghosts or spirits under magical control. It h an 
objection to this use of the word u sorcerer,” Hint it is often 
applied to those chiefly whose practice is maleficent : but 
there seems to be no word used only in the more genera] 
sense; and the difference between maleficent and beneficent 
wizards, whether magicians or sorcerers, will here be marked, 
when necessary, by the familiar epithets ** black iT and 
AS white.” 

In backward societies, wizardry or may be, practised 
by every man or woman; and, indeed, in its simpler opera¬ 
tions or observances this is true at every stage of culture. 
But in every kind of task it appears that some men can do 
it better than others, and they attract the attention of the 
w$t; and probably this is the biginning of the differentiation 
of the professional wizard: lie is at first merely one whom 
others ask to help them in certain matters, because they 
believe that he* more than themselves, has the knack of 
it + As the occult arts became complicated and dangerous 
the superiority of the master-mind is more manifest. We 
are told that amongst the Tasmanians there were no pro¬ 
fessional wizards or medicine-men, but that some people 
practised more than others. From the beginning the art 
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excites wonder, and wonder credulity; and 9* oUl fellow, 
who was subject to fits of contraction in the muscles of arte 
breast, used this mysterious affection to impose upo» ™ 
neighbours, 1 Wonder and the deference .t brings ^ ' , 
with the self-delusion of power it generates, are at first, tfio 
wizard’s sole recompense; and to the end they 1 

Chief recompense. In Australia a wizard is .intuited (m fact 
or bv repute), and is in some ways A man apart from otJu rs, 
vet in several cases it is reported that lvc receives no fees- 
For magical services amongst the Ariinta no rewar' ° 
kind is mv©» or expected." * Sometimes a wizard expects 
no fee unless lie is successful, as among the Tungjisn m 
and Buryats’ Generally, the wizard earns Ins j»vmg UJ- 
other men, and merely supplements it by fees and preseuU. 
He rarely attains the professional dignity of living sole , , 

his art and mystery. . , . 

Nevertheless in simple society the wizard is a leader or 
a duel. The predominance ol old men m council depends 
upon their occult powers nitlier than upon their worli% 
wisdoin : even hereditary chiefs may Uvc greater presftge 
throng]i Magic than through royal descent. I oollft ' ' 
that after the organisation of the priiiut.ve hiintmg-^^k 
had, bv various causes, been weakened or destroy 
through belief in Magic that some sort of leadership and 
subordination were re-established : pethaps m many vxpen- 
metttal social forms, of which some S|wcimcns may be ft' l 

in Australia and survivals of others m all parts ol he world. 
Among the Massiin of the Trobriand Islands, hereditary 
chieftainship is better developed than anywhere to the south 
nr west- vet "at the back of every chiefs power over his 
people is the dread of sorcery, without which I fed sure he 
L little more than a cypher." • Or themed.cine-mann^ 
appear as the chiefs rival, as among the Indians of the 

i Ung Roth, The Atorivints »! p. «S. 

■ Soenrar and Gillen, rtoxna rtuiOtrfw, p. 3-^. 
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upper Amazons described by Capt. WhHtai. * eWm, 
that in .1 contest between the medicine-man and the clue! 
the odds lire in favour of the former, since to Jus opponents 
death comes speedily (by poison). He ho* fireat niflucnce 
over international policy = war is never made without his 
advice. Here we sec the beginning of that struggle bctw«a 
the temiKiral and spiritual powers which continues with 
alternate victory and defeat through the whole course of 
his tore. Calloway 1 ilcseribcs a Bantu eluef ns inducted to 
his ofilcc by diviners that lie may be “ really a chief not 
merely by descent. A dangerous concession I But other 
Bantu chiefs arc themselves wizards, and strive to collect 
nil the medicine of the tribe in their own hands; and lImku 
declared he was the only diviner in the country. The rise 
and spread of the political power of wizards, however, ha* 
been fully illustrated by Sir J. G. Frazer in the sixth chop ter 
ul The Magic Art. 

As animistic interpretation prevails in nny socic^ 
that the marvels of Magic come to be attributed to spiritual 
cause s T magicians tend to be cornu sorcerers ond t being t ua 
associated with spirits, may not be easily distinguisbablt 
from priests. Among the Buryat a sJiaman was a 
knowing the will of the gods and directing sacrifices, but 
lie wab also an exorcist and diviner, 3 The |?Te j U major i y 
ol those who deal with spirits rely* more of h-ss openji 
upon both coercion ami propitiation: but we may ^ 
generally that an officiant is a sorcerer so far as he depcmls 
upon coercing spirits by Magic; a priest so far as he re tes 
upon propitiating them by prayer anti sacrifice. Thu sorcerer 
is aggressive and domineering toward supernatural powers 
the priest professes humility. In any ease tlie character 
of a cult ts liable, in course of time p to change from one su e 
to the other; and at the same time, two men may ouicia _ 
in the same rites and, at heart, one of them may be a P r f s 
and the other a sorcerer* Custom gives the name of l ir, ° 5 
to him who* when a certain stage has been reached tn 1C 

J Rtlitffon of |Ar .4 ngrizuita, 1>. 40. 

1 Dudley Kidd. The Esmiitii a/ £fyfir« P- H4, 
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development of Animism, when gods ore nso^niseil, «™ 
and sacrifices to tire mom public ;md KP«** blc s P inU - A 
conflict then brents out between him and the sorcerer. 

Whilst magic-beliefs greatly strengtlxn chieftainship, 
religion, without impairing the magical unction, n nifurces it 
with ollwr ideas, and tin: re fore has a iioliticsil advantage. 
A god is often the ancestor of the king nml the ground of his 
sovereignty; and the king himself, or his brother, may be 
high-priest. The priesthood acquires commanding dignity , 
it shares the culture of the highest social rank, and may 
become almost the sole repository of lpa ™ n S “ . 
Wizards then lose their place in the sun. i he belli let 
practice of wizardry (or White Mngic) is more or less incor¬ 
porated with religious rites; the maleficent practice (or 
Jilack Magic) is forbidden and punished: under |w1ylheism 
because “it is destructive to human life or welfare ; imdtr 
monotheism, as offensive to God. 1 The sorcerer is 
und betakes himself to the secret performance of unholy 
rites in dark and unwholesome circumstances. He may ut 
in fuff antagonism to the official gods, invoking demons or 
old down-trodden gods not yet forgotten by t l,r jieoplc, am U 
i„ the service of demons, inverting and profaning tla t ■ 
nf public worship. But to forbid a.ul punish the b ack art is 
to punish crime, nut to persecute Mng.e as such; vriuej 
beneficent practices still flourish under another name. In- 
Vrid llim has shown that, during all the ignorant and supek 
stitlous prosecutions Of witches in Europe, the public religion 
«nd to,* «™. perm ed b > 
ideas* In spite of the antagonism between P™*t anU 
sorecrer, then is not the full opposition between Religion 
and Sorcery that exists between Animism J^d Mag 
between the recognition of caprice and tto bchef m 
form it v—since Hie gods themselves work by Magic an 
ZTi subject to hewers. It is not an ^ of 
urinciule but partly of allegiance and [Mirlly of ambition. 

' m Sflueure of wizard, is generally extended by means 
of clubs ami secret societies : wizards form a marked class, 

i e. WretortowiA, Tht Origin &vdopmeMtf *lii 

* The Sacred shrine* 
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are well aware of it, and are naturally drawn into mutual 
understanding. In Australia no regubr societies ««w lu 
liftve existed, but the medicine-men recognised one another, 
initiated ami trained new-comers into the profession, \a 
an esoteric tradition ot rites and methods and lift ions, an 
sometimes met Tor consultation. Among the sa^ges of 
Torres Straits, the nuridclaig meet together m the bush at 
night in order to perform their sorcery, and the body of 
sorcerers can control an individual nwdejrijg ,* but they 
appear not to have a definitely organised society. in 
Melanesia, however, many regular societies exist; and 
among the Northern Amerinds they were numerous mid 
nrrtverful. TIIC M idrwinian socic t y o f l he O j ibways is typiea l 
If these institutions. It was the club ot the legitimate 
professionals, in contrast with private practitioners, who 
were said (of course) to Ijl- favoured by evil m« mdv*. Tc 
join the society one must undergo instruction, paying tecs 
and making presents to its members. It comprised about 
one-tenth of the tribe, and what with influence, what w'tli 
perquisites, did very well.* In Africa also such societies 

IJ °Every profession, organised or unorganised, provided there 
be an understanding amongst its numbers, is prone to acquire 
anti-social interests and to establish a secret tradition : mi' 
as long as moral sense is very imperfect, the antagonism o 
the profession to the public may be a virulent evd, as we 
sec in the history of wizardry and priestcraft. Both the 
profession and its tradition begin with practices common to 
all members of a tribe: and the tradition grows by accumulat¬ 
ing the discoveries and inventions ol the profession* ■>* 
Experiment and observation are employed by them (accon ■■ 
ing to their lights) probably from the first. Ur. Iladdo 
says that, in controlling the wind ond rain, the proce< ure o 
wizards in the eastern islands of Torres .Straits was subject 

* Rrport 1>J the Cambri&p Eijialitim to Torn* Strain, V, pp. 3 -- 3 ‘ 

1 Rivom, tlUUn of jtfdaiwajwi Soeiotylt. HafTiiioni 
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to variation, and so doubtless were the spells, ai *d ex|>erts 
relied on their own variants; 1 and Prof. Seligmao * observes 
that, in British New Guinea, the knowledge of the depart¬ 
mental expert ” {wizard controlling min, or fertility of garden, 
or Wlmt not) is traditionary from father to sob, 
uartly of magical processes or formula, partly of the results 
of years of observation and thought. AU improvements in 
science, art, industry and humbug are made by mdreriuaU. 
The cumulative tradition becomes more voluminous, 
spells more intricate, the rites more dabomle; btcllU ^ 1 
possible membership of the profession is thereby 
!hc self-valuation of the initiated is heightened, the wonder 
and credulity oft he laity is enhanced : so much of Ihc 
and discipline being allowed to transpire as tu ihuk . t " 
last effect a maximum. Whilst tribal bcl.cf ... 
necessary ground of the wizard’s existence, he-bung once 
recognised—-thenee 1 forth confirms, sways and guides 
tribal belief - 

§*2, The WizAiiu's Phjjtensions 
Whilst societies are formed to promote the~ common interest 
of wizards, too severe competition amongst themselves 
some measure avoided by the socialisation * l Jj"* v,d ^ 
different brandies of their mystery. In pure Magre uk™. * 
for the division of labour to deal with the weather, 
or fertility, or disease, but the spread of Animism and ^ 
multiplication of fetiches and demons open to the ^re r n, 
a wide field for the multiplication of J " 

Bc'loki, says Mr. Weeks, 3 there are eighteen classes of sptcii 

ists; on the lower Congo, fifty. ,. w i.„ ii. B 

Uv spells and rites and charms wizards undertake th 

eeneml control of Nature. They ctuso mm 
determine the risins o! the son owl, lor this I”*** 
everv moraine to n hill-top to summon him. An Australian 
”,3 to have driven uvrny n — 

Oracled Stom-S.' The ndept praeures » t.vemmbl. «■* 
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for his Wands, or for his enemies an adverse; prospers the 
crops or blights them; controls the game of the hunter, and 
the cattle of the herdsman. The height of such claim* may 
be road in Medea’s boast in the Metamorphoses. 1 

In his own person the wizard may have the ]»ower of s ispe- 
changing into some animal, or into any animal- Ho can fly 
through the a it to sky land to visit Daiumulun; or to help dull 
imaginations, he throws ujp a rope and cjnubs up by it, or 
throws up a thread (like a spider’s) and climbs up by that. 
Or he may fly to the moon to be the guest of the man whom 
we see there i 9 or to the region of death to visit J-.i lit Khan- 
By liavlight lie only flies in the spirit, during a trance; but 
when it is quite dark he ean go bodily. And probably this 
point* to the origin of such beliefs i for to dream that cine 
flics is not uncommon; and as in dreams wc visit distant 
places, and on waking seem suddenly to have returned by no 
known means, tile analogy of flight offers the easiest explana¬ 
tion of such experiences. To fly is one of the most ancient 
mid persistent exploits of Lhe profession: Euro[jcan witches 
flew upon broomsticks {degenerate from Siberian horsc- 
stfivcs); Ur. Fnustus upon his magical cloak; and 11 levitut ion 
has been exhibited by reernt " mediums- _ 

Wizards cause and cure love and other forms of sickness; 
slay, or recall the soul to its accustomed habitation; some¬ 
times till- same man kills and cures; sometimes he w orks only 
evil, or only against evil; the Black and the White Magicians 
may heennic well-recognised hostile sects. Wizards discover 
thieve* and murderers, or sell « fetich by whose f*ower an 
evil-doer walks invisible, If he takes care not to be 
They administer the ordeal and have in tJK*ir power the i c 
of every mie who undergoes it. They interpret dreams, aw 
prophesy by the flight of birds, the fall of dice, the making 
of shoulder-blade* and the aspect of the stars. 

The sorcerer communicates with the ghost* of the dca 
or with tire? spirits of nature and, by their aid, accomplishes 

* Book VU. The witch, imitated from Cirev anti Medea by Ariwto, 
Tewo. iSpen.'H’r, became 1 a traditionary, renuuilit motive. 

* Iloivnt, HaUm Tribtt a/ South-Eatt .4i«ira/w, p. 3Sfl. 
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whntcvct can lx* done by He is jKisBCSScd by them, 

nnd operates or speaks by their power or inspiration; he 
drives them out of others whom they assess,or sends them 
on errands, controlling them cither by the help of stronger 
spirits or by his prufound knowledge of enchantments. 
Many of these things he is believed to do best during fits or 
ecstasy; which he produces in hi in self by rhythmic drum¬ 
ming and dancing, or by drugs, or by voluntary control of 
a disciplined temperament, to the astonishment find con\ ic- 
tion of all beholders* 

Such ore the wizard’s pretcnsions t so well known that a 
brief recital of them suffices; and whilst they seem to us too 
absurd for any one to believe, least of all the wizard himself, 
yet observers assure us that lie often does believe in them, 
and they are certainly taken to be genuine by the majority 
of his tribesmen. For them his performances are so wonder¬ 
ful ns to put to shame the achievements of scientific invention; 
and probablv this partly explains the frequent reports that 
savages are "deficient in wonder. “ It takes a good deal to 
astonish a savage," say Spencer and Gillen; “ he is brought 
up on Magic, and things that strike us with astonishment 
he regards as simply the exhibition of Magic more i*jwerfu! 
than any possessed by himself. " 1 Still the blacks were 
astonished by the phonograph. Similarly we are told bv 
Stet&rLson 2 that things unusual but ol mi understood kmd 
a bow that shoots fifty yards further than any other—may 
excite endless marvelling amongst the Esquimo; but what 
seems miraculous^ rifle-shot, or a binocular—is compared 
with the supposed powers of the shaman, who can kill an 
animal on the otlier side of a mountain, or see things that 
are to happen to-morrow. Out surgery, too, is very inferior 
to the shaman’s, who can take out n diseased heart or 
vertebral column and replace it with n sound one. 

§ 3. Characteristics of the Wizard 

(1) observers generally agrt-r that Ihew'izard, or medicine¬ 
man, is distinguished in his tribe for intelligence and penetro- 

1 Acrott Australia, p. 91. 1 di-i P- 
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tion, or at least for cunning, lie is apt to impress on unsym¬ 
pathetic witness as “ some fellow with more brains ana less 
industry than his fellows." The wizard amongst the Fucgians, 
suys Fitzroy, is the most cunning mid deceitful of his tribe, 
and has great influence over his companions. 1 Amongst the 
lJukongo, the witch-doctors, according to Mr. Weeks, have 
sharp eyes, acute knowledge of human nature, and tact.' 
The Samoyed shamans “ arc, us a rule, the most intelligent 
and cunning ol the whole race." 3 Cunning is plainly neces¬ 
sary to the wizard’s life, and, for some of his functions, much 
more than cunning. In many tribes his advice is asked 
in every difficulty and upon every undertaking. Sir E. mj 
Thum reports that the peahnaji of the Aiawaks learns and 
hands down the traditions of his tribe uud is the depository 
of its medical and hunting lore. 4 The surgical skill of Che rokee 
mediciut-men in the treatment of wounds was considerable, 
still greater stems to have been that of the Fijians, with no 
mean knowledge of anatomy learnt during their incessant 
wars. - Medicine-men of the Amerinds discovered the virtues 
of coca, jalap, sarsaparilla, diinehonn,and guiacum, 7 implying 
uii their |mrt superior curiosity and observation. Tlie Bantu 
doctors of S. Africa employ aloes, nux vomica, castor-oil, 
fern, rhubarb and other drugs.® Livingstone says 0 that the 
doctors, who inherit their profession, liavc “ valuable know¬ 
ledge, the result of long and dose observation,” and that they 
thankfully learnt from him—when their patients were not 
present. In all parts of the world some knowledge of drugs 
and of certain methods of treatment, such as sweat-baths 
and massage, ligatures, cauterisation and fomentation, seems 
to have been possessed by the magical profession. As 


1 Vntjatft* oj the Adrmdift and Brayh, 1I + p r 178. 
1 The Primitive Balcony p. 216, 

3 Journal of the Anfhrupotogkal Intitule, XXI\ 
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weather-doctors and crap-guardians, t hey laid out the first 
rudiments of astronomy and meteorology. All their know¬ 
ledge of this sort is. of course, no Magic, but experience and 
common sense; though science Is not derived from Magic, 
the scientist does descend from the magician : not, however, 
in SO far as the magician operates by Magic, but in so far as 
he operates by common sense. Among the Lushm tnbes 
the name for sorcerer, puiihiam, means 11 great knower, the 
equivalent of our lt wizard.” But sorcery' degrades tlm magic 
art of medicine by discouraging with its theory of ] tosses - 
sion ” every impulse of rational curiosity, and by substituting 
for empirical treatment (however crude) its rites of exorcism 

and propitiation. . „ 

In parts of tiie world so widely separated as Siberia. Ixivcn- 
land, tlie remote back-woods of Brazil and S. Africa, wizard 
have discovered the secret of ventriloquism. Everywhere 
they have learned the art of conjuring, without which (cs,xd- 
ally the trick of “ palming”) many of their performances, 
and notably tiic sucking-cure, could not lx- accomplished, 
Tlieir practice is generally clumsy and easily detected by 
sophisticated whites, but imposes upon their patients and lie 
native bystanders. 8 In India it is carried to a much higher 
degree of illusion. Wizards often have a practical knowledge 
of some obscure regions of psychology; such as the force of 
suggestion and various means of conveying it, and the effect 
of continuous rhythmic movements and noises m inducing 
a ^tnte of filiation or of dissociation, 

A wizard’s tribesmen, of course, believe him toporaras 
knowledge absurdly in excess of the reality. He boasts of 
it as the foundation of his power over nature or over spirits; 
often as a supernatural gift of spirits whoni l.e luis visited 
or who have visited him, and who have initiated him. or 
else as secret traditionary lore. It h by knowl«^ofhuman 
nature that ho rules his fellows; and he asserts that know¬ 
ledge of the names and origins of things and of spirits ^ 
him the same control over them. In Mr. Skent’s Mai** 

i J. ShMkexpMirB, Tbs Lu*hai Kttki ® 0, j, 0 n( /j. 

■ Kn*> MiTMeDongaH. }> ^ a ’\ *”"**' P ‘ ’ 
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Mrtgic f meant nl ions addressed by a miner to spirits or to 
metals, adjuring the spirits to withdraw from Ids “ claim/ 1 
or the grains of metal to assemble there, contain the iotimidat¬ 
ing and subduing verse; 

11 1 know ike origin from which you sprang ! ts 

The same compelling power was employe*!'—if we may trust 
the Kakvala —by Finn is Ji wizards; for 14 every thing or being 
Joses its ability for evil, ns soon as some one is found who 
knows* who proclaims its essence, its origin, its genealogy* 1 
“Tictaja* which etymologically signifies wise, or learned, is 
ordinarily used for "magician* 11 1 It was by profound science 
that medieval magicians were believed to control demons; 
and anybody celebrated for science was suspected of sorcery : 
such as Grosseteste, Al tortus Magnus, Roger Bacon, Aquinas, 
and Raymond Lullh whose reputation supported the credit 
of such men as Paracelsus and John Dec. 

The fine arts in their rudiments owe much to the wizards. 
Incantations ifi verse often reach a high pitch of lyric fervour. 
The words rune, carmtn, hatha bear witness to the magic of 
poetry. Virgil and TaUessin have been famous for more 
than natural gifts; tliat one by superstitious repute, and 
this by his own vaunting. 2 Dancing and pantomime were 
cultivated for their magical virtues. Primitive carving and 
painting arc in many cases undertaken in order to influence 
the spirits* or the animals, or the natural powers they 
represent; and if Magic was the motive of the recently dis¬ 
covered animal paintings dating from the old Stone Age. 
its efficacy in encouraging art at that remote period rivalled 
that of religious patronage in some later ages, 

(2) In most tribes the wizard needs gnat force of will and 
persistency of purpose—whether from deliberate choice or 
from infatuation with the profession—to carry him through 
the severe training that is often exacted from candidates 
for the office; great audacity and courage to impel and sustain 
him in the practice of his art* pestered by taboos and [the 
sorcerer especially) always beset by supernatural tenors and 

1 D, Compact ti. The Tmditionai Fixity of ike Finns, pp* 27 and 2S. 
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often by more real dangers; and unusual presence of mind 
to extricate himself from very embarrassing rtmim It 
is true that, in some eases, where the office of wizard is 
hereditary, or may be assumed by alleging the favour of 
spirits, or some other underhand d*vice~perl»l» upon.the 
evidence of visions, or bv mere fraud, or by a im.\turc of hot 
—we hear little of really serious initiatory ntes; but often 
these formalities are very painful or very expensive. .Among 
the Arunta, there arc three classes of wizards? tht 
and second, made by spirits, undergo no 
the boring of a hole in their own tongues and the keeping of 
it open, as evidence of a professional story o ' nt spirr* w ra 
a lJ them with spears, cut out their entnuls and replaced them 
with a new set and certain magic stones. But Hk- third 
class arc initiated by two wizards of the hrst and second class, 
who pretend to force crystal stones x into their bleeding boda 

from^lie front of the leg up to the breast bone, into the^wn 
of their lieads and under the nail or the right foreflaacr. 
This they must suffer in perfect silence, three times n day on 
three consecutive days, with other tortures, followed by 
various taboos; and, after all, they do not ^nd as well "dh 
the tribe as those whom the spirits have ™ ^ 

there lie any doubt that the initiatory rite* of the thud 

? Tbe cry-tala forced ^tlg SR£ 

by otter wizard*, are ^ Lewmdtoni -ten™ which «iv« 

\UE power IS lo3t. It ^ ami CiMvn* Northern 

hi* virtu* to thfl modltnno-inan t* KKfjiotteW «ay> that, B*wrding 
qJ-C entral Atutntlta. p. *W note)*_ John Jiama J occult 

to tha belief ol the Kabi 1 ‘ th* 

art would appear to bo piroparti ,] w 'number of soared 

of vitality Which lu) itooo) which be cocried vrilhin him " 

pabbtew anil qunntltyafI, JJ* tho property of the 

if^U towk aod Cw». p- f< ,*“ na i fW .l). who had ob- 

hi«lW pmde of i, torSUTrf tWr l*>bbl~ 

tiuuud it ctystalfl? are iftd*p»dMlt pumic-powcn* 

Cortaui pebblM. rtpooiAlly pro bablv of much ol<i®r repure 
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represent the older magical custom, and that the fabulous 
initiation by spirits is an overgrowth nf Animism i There 
arc clear motives lor the change; since the latter method is 
easily carried out by oneself, is lar less painful, and is more 
stimulating to the imaginative belief of the laity, and there¬ 
fore more imposing. For the inverse change there are uo 
motives. And therefore, probably, wizards of the third class 
are really less competent than the others; for the man 
who, after the new spirit- path has been opened tip, still 
prefers the old road through puin and privation must be 
(comparatively) an unimaginative, dull, honest, inferior 

fellow, t 

Old wizards of the Warramtingn, receiving a new candi¬ 
date for the profession, allow him during the process no rest; 
he must stand or walk until quite worn out, when lie scarcely 
knows what is happening to him; deprived fora long time 
of water and food, lie becomes dazed and stupefied, 1 In 
t he western islands of Torres Straits, a novice was taken into 
the bush by his instructor, who deficeatcd into a shell full of 
water and made him drink it with his eyes open; next .he 
must chew certain fruits and plants, which made his inside 
bod and his skin itch; then shark’s flesh, and, finally, the 
decomposing flesh of it dead man full of maggots. He bet aim 
very ill and half frantic. Few cared to undergo these rites; 
some gave up the undertaking; some died of it.- In British 
Guiana, an aspirant to wizardry undergoes long fasts, wanders 
alone in the bush (full of terrors to the timid Indian), and 
accustoms himself to take large draughts of tobacco-juice 
mixed with water, which cause tcm]X)tary insanity. 3 Across 
the watershed to the S.W., the office of medicine-man is 
hereditary; yet Waterton reports that probationers have 
to endure cxJiausting ordeals and tortures, 1 * The severe 
training of the Bantu witch-doctor kills many novices. 6 
Under such conditions, only men of unusual force of will, or 

1 Spencer and Gillen, Xor them Trilw of Central Australia, p. 4S' r >- 

* Haddon. Reports of the Cambridge Erpeddian to Terre* Wwft V. 
P ®2l. 

a E. Im Thnrri* Tkt Indian# n] Guiana, p, 334 h 
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constancy ol infatuation (qualiticf» not always easy to dis- 
criminate), oih Income wizards. Preparatory ritual for the 
office of shaman among the Buryats of Siberia is elaborate, 
expensive and intimidating: a candidate of poor family is 
helped bv the community to get animals lor sacrifice and 
objects necessary for the rites; but many shrink from lhe 
trial, “ dreading the vast responsibility it brings; for the 
gods deal severely with those* who have undergone consecra¬ 
tion, and punish' with death any serious mistake,” There 
arc nine degrees in the profession, each requiring a spec in 
initiation, 1 Thus, in many cases, the ordeal of initiation 
turns nwav the weak and incompetent, and keeps up the 
wizanlly profession at a high level of resolution and endur- 
unci'. In more sopiustbeated societies u similar result is 
obtained by the belief that the attainment of magical powers 
depends upon the undergoing of pm bilged austerity in 
Study, or in privations and tortures, which give a mystical 
rigid to supernatural power: the superstition upon winch 
Southey raised The Curse of Kekairta— least unreadable of 
his rum& net's. 

As for the eon rage that may be requisite for carrying on 
the wizard's practices, when he- is the terror of his neighbours, 
their attitude Inwards him varies, in different tribes, mom 
the tamest toleration to murderous antagonism. Thus, m 
the western islands of Torres Straits, Professor ILuldon never 
knew the sorcerers mobbed or violently put to dentil on 
account of their magical practices, 2 In New t ah-doma, 
when a sorcerer causes a general famine, the people merely 
make him presents to procure a return of plenty. Among 
the Todas, a man who is the victim of a sorcerer pays 
him to liave the curse removed* 4 In such cases, cHron- 
tenr is all the sorcerer needs. On the other hand, near 
Fiiiseh Harbour in New Guinea, a dangerous sorcerer is 
often put to death; and so he is amongst the neighbouring 

‘ Journal of the Anlhropologkat In*litute, XXIV., Shanvmi* 01 - 

PP > Report* of the Cambridge Expedition ^ Torre# Strati*, V- p. 3 -“' 

i J, 0. Fnwior, Belief in Immortal Utf. p. 334. 

* W, H. R. River", The Toda*. pp. 209-1* 
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Knis. 1 Such in fact is the more general practice; 8 and the 
wizard, earning on his profession at the risk of his life, 
must be supported by tlw sort of fearlessness that criminals 
often show. 

Confronted with supernatural dangers p the sorcerer's nc&d 
of courage must depend upon the sincerity of his own belief 
in them : u matter to be discussed in the fourth section of 
this chapter* If his professions are veracious, the attitude 
of such a man toward spiritual powers cannot be sustained 
by any ordinary daring* In the N*W. Amazons the shaman 
is the only one of his tribe who dares go alone into the haunted 
forest, Zulu doctors, who specialise as “ heaven-herds,* 1 
fight the Thunderstorm with spear and shield until he flees 
a wav. 3 Everywhere the sorcerer fights the demons of disease 
with reckless valour. On the Congo he drives them into 
some animnlp and then cuts its head off* In North America 
j*c intimidates, quells and exorcises them with furious boast¬ 
ing, In Siberia, to capture the fleeting soul of a patient, 
he follows it over land and sea and into the regions of the 
dead. The hum it of Greenland acknowledge Sedna as the 
supreme Iking and the creatress of all living things; yet 
their angnkoq subdue even her s one lures her from Adlivun 
with a magic song; whilst another, as she emerges, hatpoons 
her with a scal-spear, which is then found to be smeared with 
blood."* To obtain assistance from even the highest spirits 
the wizard deceives them; or to slay an enemy he usurps 
their powers. The Malay avenges himself by milking an 
image of his victim in a shroud, and praying over it its over 
the dead: then lie buries it in the path to his victim's house, 
and says: 

1 Bvtief in Immortalit*/, pp* 24 y. 

1 For D3tamp3i5fl a™ Week*, The Primitive Ilakmjjo t p. 204; Dudley 
Kidd, The Esstntiai Kafir* p. 140; Callaway* Religion of the ,4ma?idii» 
p, 301 ; Hum and Me Duugedl* fAf Pagan Tribes of Borm& t IL. 115; 

Turner, Samoa* p. 342; Shamanism, p r 130; Carl LurntsoU** Nm 
Traits in Mexico, p. 24; T. A* Jovutv Smith American Arch&alotfy, 
p. 245; E, W^abanamgok t and Development of Moral /tf™. tl. 
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u PoflCn bo to yon, ho prophet Tap* m wliese eliargd the eorth ia L 
Lo I ain hurj'iri^ ilio corp™ ol (mhw of riptim) 

1 firrt hidden by Xhn prophet Molvuitmcd, 

Itogaiuw he (feho victim) wan a rebel Hg&iruH God. 

Do you flA'iist In kilting him. 

3 1 you do not. kilt him. 

You shall bo o- robol ngn-iiLst God* 

A rebel against Mohammed, 

It is not I wlio am braying him. 

It Ln Gabriel who id burying him. 

Do you grant my prayer ttua day: . jL . . . , __. 

Grnnt it by the grase of my peLaHOo withirt the fold at the ereed 
La iluha p o!^." 1 

One might suppose that the audacity of blaspheming could 
rise no higher than tills; but an Egyptian woman, when in 
labour, waa taught to declare herself to be Isis* and to 
summon the gods to her help- kV Should they refuse tn 
come , 4 Then shall yc be destroyed, ye lime gods; the heaven 
shah no longer exist, the earth shah no longer esbit, the five 
flays over a ad above the year shall cease to be; offerings 
shall no more be made to the gods, the lords of Heliopolis. 
etc * 1 " - If the facts were not before us, it would lx- Incredible 
that n fixed purpose of obtaining supernatural aid should 
thus exclude from the mind all thoughts of the divine 
attributes and of one’s own insignificance. 

(3) What motives impel a man to adopt this strange ami 
hazardous profession, or sustain him amidst all the dangers 
and disappointments of exercising it ? In the first place- 
some men are oppressed by a vocation toward wizardry ; 
just as amongst ourselves some men have an irresistible 
vocation to be poets s though that way poverty slams them 
in the face. To ordinary people these seem to be cases for 
the asylum. Yet we may understand the 11 votary of the 
Muses " bv considering that the poet, as the muster of rhythm, 
tlie treasurer of tradition, the arbiter of fame* lias hud a 
necessary place in the ancient culture of the tribes, and 
greatest in the noblest tribes. A trite that produces poet, 
fuis an advantage in the struggle of life; »nd p according^, a 
strain of poet-blood is bred in the trite, and shows itself m 
a certain number of youths in each generation, I Hunk tn< 
same must be true of wizards. They are often «dl™ - 

i W. W. $kmu Mate? p* Ml- 4 

I A- Wiedemann, The Rdi$vw &} ih* Egypt ran/, PP- 
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the Altaians believe that no man of his free will becomes a 
shaman. 1 Like poets, they are sacied and possessed. They 
are also very useful: their functions in several ways over¬ 
lap those of the poet, us in clierishing traditions; and often 
they themselves am poets, Thc£ give confidence to their 
fellows amidst the awful imaginary dangers of savage life, 
Tliesr nervous temperament may raise the vital level of it 
tribe. Thev keep alive the beliefs in la boo and the like 
mysterious dangers, on which savage order anil morality 
depend; and in many eases they become leaders and chief¬ 
tains, In this way, belief in Magic and Animism seems to 
have been the necessary scaffolding of social life- 2 And Wei'S 
this all, the utility of wizards would be clear. But they often 
do so much and such horrible mischief, prohibiting every 
improvement and spreading general terror, that it Is difficult 
to judge, in such eases, whether their activities leave a balance 
of good or of evil Perhaps sometimes the evil may exceed, 
ancl a tribe may degenerate and perish of it. On the whole* 
however, there is certainly a balance of good, especially by 
leadership at early stages of social development; and this 
accounts for the flourishing from age lo oge of the wizardly 
profession, and for the attraction it has for those of wizurdly 
blood who enter it, because it promises to satisfy an innate 
disposition. Even in o civilised country, this disposition 
still, in a few people* manifests itself in the old way; but 
for the most pari lias been "sublimated" into other pro¬ 
fessions. Of course that which attracts the neophyte of 
wizardry is not the utility of the profession* any more l bun 
the youthful poet is allured by the utility of poetry That 
which appeals to the wizard of inbred genius is {besides the 
indulge nee of his personal powers) the mystery of wizardry; 
which excites in his soul a complex, consisting chiefly of 
curiosity as to the unknown powers that control nature and 
spirit, the fascination of fear in approaching them and an 
exaltation of self-consciousness at the prospect of attaining 
superhuman wisdom and authority, Tlic article on Shaman¬ 
ism, 3 which I liuve cited so often, describes the shaman as 
sometimes profoundly convinced that he was chosen far the 

1 Ah M» C^aplicka,, Abm^inal Siberia* p. L78. 

1 J. LL Frazer* P#$fche*a To* I\ * Pp* 138-0* 
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service of the spirits; and says that some feel a compulsive 
vueation, and endure persecution for .their faith; they 
cannot help sliamanising. One is mentioned as having lx-en 
gifted with a sensitive nature and an ardent imagination, 
he had a strong belief in the spirits and in his own mysterious 

intercourse with them. . 

Men of such a temperament, I take it, distinguishing 
themselves above others when every man practised magic 
or sorcery, founded the profession, and arc always its vital 
nucleus, though in time they may become but a small pro- 
portion of its members. Under sincere infatuation they 
established its observances—the fastings, sufferings, austeri¬ 
ties, visions and frenzies of initiation, whether into magical 
knowledge or spiritual possession; the working of themselves 
up, whilst officiating, into the orgiastic intoxication in which 
they felt their own greatness and dominated their audience; 
and they discovered some of the modes of operating by drugs 
and suggestion and some real remedies. But the profession, 
once formed, soon had attractions for a very different sort 
of man, impelled bv very different motives; who saw in 
it the road sometimes to wealth, always to reputation and 
power. Since, amongst very primitive people there is mtlc 
wealth to collect, and sometimes (as we have seen) remunera¬ 
tion of magical services is neither given nor expected, the 
earlier of these motives must have been Ihe loye of causing 
wonder and fear, of the power which their fellows fears 
conferred and of the reputation which consequently spread 
far and wide. In Mota (Melanesia) a mail >u control of 
magical virtue will render services without reward, nit.rel> 
to add to his reputation for the possession of ni<mu, At 
Ural they seem to have had no privileges, but power acquires 
privilege : so that, among the Wumunungs. wizards arelree 
from sexual taboos;"- m Guiana notribesman daresrefu* 
tlie sorcerer anything, not even his wife; among «• _ * 

the sorcerer is 'never charged with injurious witchcraft and, 
therefore, is never in danger of the ordeal, 

1 I liven /fifctorv of MddMfilDi flwahfltH* P' 

= Norths Tribe, *J Central AvUral*. 
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Sometimes, indeed* the wizard may not be respected in 
private lift* but only in the exercise of In* office. Fear and 
wonder* in fact, do~ not always entirely blind l he eyes of 
neighbours to his shortcomings. Spencer and Gillen tell us 
that the Magic of distant places* being the Jess known, h the 
more feared. 1 TJic Eev. J. II. Weeks even sa to that on the 
Congo t 1 m 3 village iticdieine-niaii is seldom engaged at home; 
for the people know that bis fetich cannot protect him or 
his from harm and, therefore* hire some one from another 
village of whom they know less. 2 Similarly, a tribe is apt to 
fear its own adepts less than those of another tribe d lower 
culture, whose ways are less known and more mysterious: 
as Malays fear especially the Jakuns; 3 formerly the Swedes 
the Finns, and the Finns the Lapps; the Tudas the Ku rumba:* 
and in Macedonia Mohammedan monks enjoy n Jar higher 
reputation for Magic than the Christ inn, 15 

Still* the wizard, whether of home or foreign growth, 
becomes necessary in every crisis of life, at birth and marriage, 
in misfortune* sickness and death; in every undertaking— 
hunting, agriculture or commerce; and by his omens and 
auguries may determine war and peace. After his ow r n death* 
he may sometimes look forward to being deified. With such 
powers* surrounded by intimidated ami dependent crowds, 
and often enjoying a long career of conscious or unconscious 
imposture* be seems to himself* as to others* a 44 superman 1 ; 
his Stlb&tgzfuhl rises to megalomania, and his boasting becomes 
monstrous and stupefying. 

{4) The more to impress the imagination of all spectators 
and enhance his reputation, the wizard usually affects a 
costume* or Indiaviour, or strange companionship of animals* 
that distinguishes him from the rest of his tribe. Not always; 
for Miss Cxaplicka a says that in Siberia the shaman is In 
everyday life not distinguished from others* except occasion* 
ally by a haughty demeanour; but the rule is otherwise- 
A* W. Hewitt 7 relates that one A list ralian medicine-man 

1 Acrvsa Awrtmlia, p, 350. 1 Primitive SaktmgQ* p. 285. 

1 Skoal p Paaan of the Malay Pctkimula* I- p- 563. 

* The Todas* p. 263. 

1 Abbot, Macedonian Fdi~Lore w p, 225. 1 0p r eit„ p. 203. 

7 Native THbet of South-Fait Av&troXia, pp, 387-B. 
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obtained influence by always carrying about with him a 
lacc-lizard lour feet long; another chcrisiied a tame brown 
Kimke; and an old woman kept a native cal (/Jai/ffwru#); 
“ familiars ** that corrcsjxjnd to the black cats and goats of 
our own witches* The Arujita mcdicinc-nian bores a hole 
in his tongue, appears with n bread band of powdered cliarcoul 
and fat across the bridge of his nose and learns to look pre- 
tern ntu rally solemn, ns one possessing knowledge hidden 
from ordinary men- 1 In the forest of the upper Amnions, 
tile medicine-man docs not depilate, though the rest of his 
tribe do so to distinguish themselves from monkeys; and 
lie attempts to present in his costume something original 
and striking. 1 In S. Africa, too, the witch -doctor's dress is 
often very conspicuous. So it is throughout history: the 
thaumaturgEst, by his wand, robes, austerities, demeanour, 
advertises himself as a man njmrt from the crowd. Riles of 
initiation mark this superiority : ns tribal initiation separates 
a man from women and boys, so the wizard s initiation makes 

him a “ su pen ns m” . 

(a) Such a temper cannot endure opposition, and is jealous 
of rivalry; the man whom it odnates lives in constant fear 
of failure nnd discredit and is, therefore, full of suspicion 
and cruelty. In S, Africa, professional hatred is pushed to 
its fast limits amongst magicians. They test their colleagues, 
steal each otlier’s drugs, or pray to the gods to make their 
rival’s art inefficient. 3 The savage sorcerer looks with no 
kindly eye upon the European; who, too plainly, possesses 
extraordinary Magic. Captain YY biffin says J of I lie sorcerer 
amongst the South Amerinds, who has much knowledge of 
poisons, that to maintain his reputation, if he has declared 
that he cannot cure* n patient, he poisons him. Of the sorcerer 
of the Lower Congo, Mr. Weeks says that 41 his face becomes 
ugly, repulsive* the canvas on which cruelty, chicanery* hutte 
and alt devilish passions are portrayed with repellent 
accuracy." s An extreme case per Imps; but, leading «1 J to 

i Spencer and Uillcn, Aentt Australia, pp. 

1 Whifton, op. eit„ pp. If®"*; . _ .. 

J jnwioJ, Life of a .SemiA African TnLt, 1I> p. t<k*, 
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it, there are all degrees of rancour and malignity toward 
those who hinder our ambitions; and it can only he in 
exceptional magicians tluit mcplonuuus is reconcilable with 
eonakkratencss and magnanimity, 

(0) Since the greater part of the wizard 1 s practice is 
Imposture (whether he believes in himself or not), he must be 
an actor; and his success must greatly depend on the degree 
in which he possesses the actor's special gifts and tempera- 
iiicnt : on audience must be a stimulus to him and nut a 
cheek; he exhibits himself not unwillingly. To the shaman. 
Miss Czaplieku tdls us, 1 an audience is useful: though the 
presence of an European is depressing* A Chuckchee 
shaman without a sort of chorus considers himself unable to 
discharge his office s novices in training usually get a brother 
or sister to respond to their exercises. And, indeed, a 
wizard's exhibitions often provide without design the same 
sort of social entertainment as those of an actor. One 
cannot read of the shaman's performance of a pantomimic 
journey on horse back to the South, over frozen mountains* 
burning deserts, and along the bridge of u single liair, stretched 
across a cfiasm over foaming whirlpools, to Erlik Khans 
abode, and then home again on the back of a flying goose, 
without perceiving that in the wilds of Siberia such an 
entertainment, whatever oilier virtues it may have, supplies 
the want of theatres and music-ha I Is, and that in such displays 
a dramatic profession might originate. 

Hut there arc tw j o kinds of actors; and they correspond 
well enough with the two kinds of wizards already described 
—the vocational and the exploitative* Some actors arc said 
to identify themselves with their assumed character anti 
situation so profoundly as to substantiate the fiction : wn- 
centimtJon of imagination, amounting to dissociation, makes 
the part the}" play, whilst it lasts, more real than anything 
else; and raises them, for that time, in energy of thought, 
feding and action, much above their ordinary powers; 
that they compel the attention, sympathy and belief of the 
audience. But others study their port and determine before¬ 
hand exactly what tones, gestures, expressions are the most 
1 Abmffirwi Siberia* pp. 230, 24U, 
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effective reinforcement of every word* and thereafter curry 
out upon the stage in Cold blond the whole dm mid Sc lesson 
which they have taught themselves, Ferbsips more common 
than either of these extreme types is tJ*e actor who begins 
by studying under a sort of inspiration, and after experi¬ 
menting for a lew nights, repents what lie lias found tu 
answer best. We need not consider those who can do 
nothing but what they Jmve been taught by others. Well* 
the wizard by vocation probably behoves like the first kind 
of actor r enters upon any office to which hr inny be called 
in exclusive devotion to his task; w p orks himself into a 
frenzy, groans, writhes and sweats under the possession of 
his demon; chants incantations in an archaic tongue; drums 
and dances by the hour, and falls into speechless trance— 
according to the professional pattern—oil in what may be 
described ns dramatic good faith. By native disjAisition and 
by practised self-suggestion he obtains n temporary dissocia¬ 
tion, The opposite sort of wizurd, exploiting the profession, 
secs all this, und imitates it with such improvements as lie 
may be able to devise* Of the intervening crowd of char¬ 
latans „ who mingle self-delusion with deceit in all possible 
proportion^ no definite account can be given* 

According to Diderot, 1 the greatest actors belong to the 
second class* to the deliberate and disciplined artists* Wc 
may be sure the gods in the gallery, if they understood what 
was going on under their eyes, would always prefer the in- 
spired jM«rfomicrs + Probably these are* in fact, the greatest 
in their best hours, but less to be depended on*' less sure of 
being always equal to themselves* And the same may be 
true of the corresponding sorts of wizards. The lucid, hupos- 
tor, at any rate, is less likely to be abashed by unforeseen 
difficulties and by the awkwardness of failure, less likely to 
be mobbed and murdered and pegged down in his grave with 
aspen stakes* 

(7) Wizards arc very often people who manifest an 

1 F&radoxt tmr etmMicn- Mr, WiUbtfi Areljur^ hojud sp, 

pahliifcied Affwta and Focw. an entPft a J pniff nml vary irntnicliv® botik, 
ui which ha (as a ganuioa though wjxakmmaaaA p*yibc4qgut) dbctiw*** 
this paradox in tha li^bt of avidHm obLaiupd, by ^ucslwnnairc wti 
Otherwise, XfOiei Bctara I ben living. 
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hysterical or epdcptoid diathesis j and candidates lor tlie 
profession who show signs of it arc often preferried by the 
doctors* According to Miss Czaphcka* hysteria (common m 
Siberia) is at the bottom ol tine shaman's vocation : but it is 
not merely a matter of climate; lor the Rev. E. I. Bryant 
writes of the Zulus—" the great majority ol diviners being 
clearly of neurotic type M ; 1 and on all sides wc obtain from 
descriptions of wizards the same impression. The word 
" shaman ” comes not, as usually supposed, from the San¬ 
skrit (iramana ~ work, a religious mendicant ) T but from 
saman, which is Manchti for "one who is excited, moved, 
raised*” 2 The effect on the audience of shamanising depend! 
in great measure upon the fits* ecstasy* convulsions introduced 
ui some stage of the performance and attributed to (possession 
by the spirits. Similar exhibitions have been reported by 
all observers of wizardry* Professor Otto Stoll of Zurich has 
described 3 the phenomena os they occur in all countries and 
all ages; and he attributes them, as well as hallucinations 
and analgesia (os in the fire-walk)* which wizards nbo have 
at command, to the power of self-suggestion acquired by 
practice and training, on the basis (of cuursc) of a natural 
disposition. Cagliostro declared that he could smell atheists 
and blasphemers; "the vapour from such throws him into 
epileptic fits; into which sacred disorder he, like a true 
juggler* lias the art of falling when he likes.™ 4 The wizard s 
fits arc voluntarily induced; but from the moment the attack 
takes place the development of its symptoms becomes 
automatic. Between the fits, however, says Miss Czaplicka, 
he must be able to master himself, or else he becomes incapable 
of his profession : nervous and excitable often to the verge 
of insanity, if he passes that verge he must retired In short, 
his ecstasy is the diiuacterical scene of his dramatic perform¬ 
ance* the whole of winch must be rendered with the disci- 
plincd accuracy of an artist. Wc are not to think of the 


I MfiUt September 1817, p. 144. 

* Aboriginal Siberia, p. 107. 

1 and Hypnotismi to in dtr F Cdktrpafftkfdoff 1 £- 

1 Aitiurrv. Bricfc Mber die Sckwfk fqiiutod by Uurlyl* in essay on 
Count 

4 Aboriginal Siberia, pp. 10B P 172* 
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siiamnn its an hysterical patient: if lit writ?, there would 
be greater* not less, reason to suspect him of deceit, No 
doubt the (mining which gives control of the nervous attack 
protects the subject from its unwholesome consequences; 
( here seems to be no special liability to disease or to a shorten¬ 
ing of life. Formerly in Siberia* before the power of the 
profession was broken by immigrant beliefs and practices, 
it was necessary that the slat man should be well-devdoped 
mentally and physically (as has often been required of 
priests); and such a constitution is by no means incom¬ 
patible with an intense histrionic temperament. 

A necessary complement to the suggestive devices of a 
wizard is the suggestibility of his clients. There is ssudi a 
thing ns an assenting or a diluting disposition— -suggest i- 
bilily or root fa suggest ibilil y; but the latter is, like the 
former, n tendency to react without reflect ion* and may lx- 
ns well controlled by appropriate suggestions- The power of 
any given suggestion to control the course of a man's thought 
and action depends upon the resistance {apart from contra- 
suggestibility) which it meets with in his mind; and (his 
depends upon the extent, quality and integration of his 
a perceptive masses, and uj*oji the facility with which they 
come into action. Upon the perceptual plane a savaged 
mind is well organised* and accordingly his suggestibility is 
low; but ujxjn the ideational plane it is in most cases ill 
organised, poor in analysis, clarification, general! sat km, 
^>oor in knowledge, abounding in imagination-beliefs about 
Magic and Animism; so that, except in natural sceptics 
(who* as we shall sec, exist among savages)* the suggestions 
of the wizard meet with little resistance from common sense 
anti with ready acceptance by magical and animistic preju¬ 
dice, But even with a man of common sense, a suggestioni 
however absurd* may fora time prevail, if his mental reaction 
is slow; although, with time for reflection* he will certainly 
reject it. The art of the wizard consists in getting such 
hold of his client's attention that* as in hypnosis, the power 
of reflective comparison is suspended a ml criticism abolished. 
There are many roasters of this art. The client's state of 
mind is very common in the effects of oratory* the theatre, 
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ghost-stories anti gene rally in the proportion ol opinion, 
suspicion and prejudice. 

§ 4. The YVizabd and tite Sceptic 

Inasmuch as tiie wizard’s boosting, conjuring, ventriloquis¬ 
ing, dramatising and practising of all the arts of suggestion, 
seem incompatible with sincerity, whilst nevertheless he is 
devoted to his falling, sonic observers hiVc lieeinrui him a 
cnlcubiting impostor, whilst others maintain that lie, m 
various degrees, believes in himself and sliares the delusions 
which he propogntes. Examples rimy In' found in support of 
either position. 

Some say that the wizard tielieves in himself because ail 
others believe in him; Hint at a certain level of cult lire, 
there is ail universal social obsession by certain ideas, from 
which the individual cannot escape, and lor whose con¬ 
sequences, l lie re fore, he is not responsible. Accord ing to 
tills theory, a sort of tribal insanity prevails. Dr. Merrier 
says that, in the individual, paranoia is characterised bv 
systematised (Il lusion : 11 there is ail organised body of {false) 
knowledge, and it differs from other delusions in the fact that 
it colours the whole lift of the patient; it regulates his daily 
conduct; it provides him with an explanation of nil his 
experiences; it is his theory of the cosmos.” And, again, 
"ns long as the highest level of thought, is intact, so that we 
call and do recognise tliat our mistakes are mistakes and uur 
disorders, whether of mind or conduct, ere disorders, so long 
sanity is unaffected, and our mistakes and disorders arc sane* 
As soon, however, as we become incompetent to make this 
adjustment ♦ , , insanity is established," 1 These passages 
exactly describe the condition of a wizard and his tribe 
afflicted with social paranoia : their theories of Magic and 
Animism and of the wizard's relations with invisible powers, 
may truly be said to form an organised body of (false) know¬ 
ledge, to colour all their lives, to explain everything that 
happens to them; and their mistakes and disorders to be 
incorrigible by reflection or experience, Such conditions of 
• Ttxt-boQk of Insanity, pp . 2$1 and 71h 
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the social mind have* I believe* existed (and may still exist), 
tending toward, and sometimes ending in, a tribe's destruc¬ 
tion. That, m such a ease, there should be unanimity is not 
necessary; it is enough that the current of belief, m certain 
directions, be overwhelming. But such extreme eases are 
rare. Normally there may be found, even in backward 
tribes, a good deni of incredulity and of what may be called 
primitive rationalism or positivism. 

Considerable sections of a tribe sometimes co-operate in 
imposture* the men against the women and children, or the 
old against the young; and it cannot be supposed that, 
where this occurs, anything like universal delusion prevails* 
The Anmta, who teach their women and children that 
Twanyiriki is a spirit living in wild regions, who attends 
initiations,and that the noise of the bulb roarer is his voice; 
whilst they reveal to the youths when initiated that the 
bundle of diuringa is the true Twanyiriki; 1 cannot be blind 
to the existence of social fictions. The discovery by initiated 
youths in some parts of New Guinea, that Ualum, t lie monster 
that is believed to swallow them flu ring initiation, is nothing 
but a bug-a-boo, and that his grow! is only the bulhronier, 
must be a shock to their credulity* 8 Indeed, disillusionment 


as to some popular superstition is a common characteristic 
of initiation ceremonies* 3 On the mainland of New Caledonia, 
a spirit-night h held every five months; when ihc people 
assemble oround a cave and call upon the ghosts, supposed 
to be inside it, to sing: and they do sing—the nasal squeak 
of old men and women predominating. 4 There is not in such 
eases any natural growth of social delusion, subduing the 
individual mind, but prearranged cozenage; and a wizard 
with such surroundings, instead of being confirmed in the 
genuineness of his art, only reads there the method of his own 
imposture in large type* 4 

1 Spacer ape] Gilleu, Northern Tribes of Central Amirolia, p* 4V"- 

i J. U. Frazer, Iktkj in Immortality* pp, 250-Dp. 

1 Far uteri bor Qxttrujilo //iififly of MaHUhoM Socieioffif* 

II. p, 4H. 

* O. Turner, Samoa, p + 3-10. _ . ... 

* For the moat etftbcfato of all such p^rformmiMB, m* tip initial ion 
Into tins Ghoul Society at ihe KwakintU- laiJIsnB, in Fmier i Totemwm 
Eirtd £jeoifnm]f i III. pn S3JJ. 
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Home-bred wizards, who tire less trusted than those vhn 
live further off, or than those of an inferior tribe, do not 
derive self-confidence from the unanimous approval of their 

neighbours. . + A . - 

Again, the general prevalence of delusions in n tribe does 
not suppress the scepticism of individuals. It is reasonable 
to txiwet such scepticism to be most prevalent amongst 
men of rank, who are comparatively exempt from the oppres¬ 
sion uf popular sanctions; and probably this is the fact. 
Such exemption, bv preserving a nucleus of relatively sane 
people, is one of the great social utilities of rank, The 
Eta mi to chief. Mokatchane, surrounded by people grossly 
superstitious, lent himself to their practices; but in paying 
his diviners he did not hesitate so say “ that he regarded 
them as the biggest impostors in the world.” 1 In Fiji. * 
is doubtful whether tlie high chiefs believed in the inspira¬ 
tion of tlie priests, though it suited their policy to appear to 
do so. There was an understanding between the two orders : 
one got sacrifices (food), t he other good oracles. A ehicfta in. 
on receiving an unfavourable oracle, said to the priest: 
“ Who are you? Who is your god? If you make a stir, I 
will eat you ” * — not metaphorically. In Tonga, ‘ even 
seventeen years before the arrival of the first missionaries, 
the chiefs did not care to conceal their scepticism," In 
Yu you, Tau faa linn, having long been sceptical of his ancestral 
faith, on learning of Christianity, hanged five idols by the 
neck, bent the priestess, and burned the spirit-houses. The 
Vikings, like the Homeric heroes, are said to have fought their 
gods; and at other times to have declared entire disbelief 
in them. Ilencc the easy conversion of the North to Chris¬ 
tianity, Scepticism may have been fashionable at court 
much earlier: il 3 It is scarcely jsossible to doubt,” says Mr, 
Chadwick, “that familiarity, not to say levity, in tlie treat¬ 
ment of the gods characterised the Heroic Age [Teutonic-— 
Adi. 330-530] just as much ns that of the Vikings.” 4 The 


1 CfiHuii.4, Af ;y Lift tn Baeuio Land, p- ISr>, 

1 liAaii Thompson, The Fijian** p- 1S&* 

3 Basil Tlioiiipflon. Divct*wm of u Prime M inkier, pp. 

* The Heroic A$t> p. 413, 
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burlesque representations of tlie gods in some |*nssnges of the 
Mad are a sort of atheism ; in astonishing contrast wit h 
tlie sublime piety elsewhere expressed. And the inadequacy 
of such a literary religion (like that of Valhalla) may explain 
the facile reception (or revival) of the Mysteries in Lhrf sixth 
century' b.c. History abounds with examples of rulers and 
priests who, in collusion, have used religion for jjolitienl 
convenience, in a way tliat implied their own disbelief and 
opened unintentionally the doors of disbelief to others. 

But it is not only chiefs and In-roes whose minds arc some¬ 
times eraftncijiatcd from popular superstitions. An old 
Australian whose duty it was to watch the bones of a dead man 
mid to keep alight a fire near them, sold them for some 
tobacco and a tomahawk, in great fear lest it should he known 
to bis tribesmen ■ but he “ evidently suffered from no qualms 
of conscience" : 1 tliat is to say, be feared tin- living, hut 
not tlie dead. W. Stanbridge says of the aborigines of 
Victoria tliat “ there are doctors or priests of several voli¬ 
tions: of the min, of rivers and of human diseases . . . but 
there are natives who refuse to become doctors mid disbelieve 
altogether the pretensions of those jicrsons." - John Matthew 
writes of the tribe with which he was best acquainted— 
“ whilst the blacks laid a term for ghosts and behind tliesc 
were departed spirits, . . . individual men would tell you 
upon inquiry that they believed that death was the last of 
them." 3 Near Cape King William in New Guinea, there b 
a general belief in spirits and ghosts and also in one Mate: 
but some whisper that there is no such being.* The Bakongo 
villagers do not believe in all witchcraft; but respect sonic 
sorcerers, and regard others with more or less contempt i 
every (nan, however, must profess belief, or elst^ his life 
will be made wretched by accusal ions of witchcraft." Ik-fore 
missionaries came amongst tlie Baloki, many people had no 
faith in the mcdieinc-nien, but would not oppose tliem or 
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fear of being charged with witchcipft, 1 The religious con¬ 
victions of the Zulus were very shallow; belief in the spirit - 
world depended on prosperity: 11 fullness declares the Mongo 
exists; affliction says it does not exist* 1 * - - * fcL For my part, 
I say the Amatiltlozi of our house died forever.” £ Dipt. 
Whiffen reports of the tribes of S. Amerinds whom he visited 
that. ** among individuals there are sceptics of every grade.” a 
Whilst all Dakotas reverence tltc great, intangible, mysterious 
power Tukoo Wahkoii, as to particular divinities any man 
may worship some and despise others, “ One speaks of the 
medicinc-da nee with respect; another smiles at the name," 
The Assiniboin generally believe that good ghosts migrate to 
the south where game is abundant; whilst the wicked go 
northward; but some think that death ends all* 4 At 
Ilrcparapura (Banks Islands) food is buried with o corpse; 
and 14 if there be too rtittch f some is hung above the grave, 
whence the bolder people take it secretly and cat it.” 5 
Disbelief is expressed in actions more emphatically than in 
words; the plundering of tombs has been universal. An 
idol-maker of Maeva assured Ellis that, although at times 
he thought it was all deception and only practised his trade 
for gain, yet at other times he really thought the gods he 
himself had made were powerful beings.”In Tonga it 
was orthodox that chiefs ami their retainers were immortal, 
doubtful whether men of tile third rank were so, certain Hint 
those of the lowest rank, Toons, were not; their souls died 
with the body; yet some of these Toons ventured to think 
that they too would live again. 7 A sceptical Kay an could 
luirdly believe tbit men continue to exist after death; for 
then they would return to visit those they love. “ But," he 
concluded, “who knows?” The traditionary lore of the 
Kayans answers many deep questions; but the keener intclli- 

1 J* H. Weeks, Atkowj Coju/o Cwmibah r p + 293. 

1 CalL&wfly, op, eit* t pp, 29-30, 
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gence-s inquire further- 1 .* why do the dent! become visible 
only in dreams? " etc. 1 A Tanghid Inld me. says Mr. T, C. 
Hudson, Hint no one had ever seen n Lai (deity): when 
things liappened men said a Lui had done it. 111 In his view 
clearly a Lai was a mere hypothesis." 3 

Of such examples ol the occurrence of 14 frcc-thougbt ” in 
all parts of the world, no doubt, n little investigation would 
discover many more. Everywhere some savages think for 
themselves; though, like civilised folk, they cannot always 
venture to avow their conclusions. We must not suppose 
that belief is as uniform as custom or conventional doctrine : 
custom and convention hinder thought in dull people, but 
do not enslave it in the 11 keener intelligence," Without the 
enviable advantage of personal intimacy with savages,, 1 
have, by rending about them, gained the impression that tlicy 
enjoy a considerable measure of individuality—as much ns 
the less educated Europeans—and are not mere creatures of n 
soc in I cn v Lronment. 

The most backward savages have a large stock of common 
sense concerning the properties of bodies, of wind and writer 
nnd fire, of plants and animals and human nature; for this 
is the necessary ground ol their life. This common sense 
lias certain characters which are in conflict with their sii|ict- 
xt it ions; the facts known to common sense are regular, pro¬ 
portional, the same for nil; not often Tailing and needing 
excuses, not extravagant and disconnected, not depending on 
the presence of some fantastic mountebank. Savages do 
not draw explicitly the comparisons that make this conflict 
apparent; but it may be felt without being defined. Some 
of them, especially, are (as amongst ourselves) naturally 
inclined to a positive way of thinking; their common sense 
predominates over the suggestions of Magic and Animism, 
and they, more than ottiers aware uf the conflict, become 
the proto-sceptics or rationalists. Lccky observes tiiat 
belief* and changes of belief depend not upon definite argu¬ 
ments, but upon habits of thought. In the seventeenth 

I [Iran Bad McDourbII, The Potjan Tribr j of Pomto, II, pp. IS wi 
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century a new habit of thought overcame the belief in witch¬ 
craft and miracles; 1 and in many other centuries it has 
everywhere done the same for those in whom the npjjer- 
ceptive mass u of common sens? became more or less clearly 
and steadily a standard of belief, repelling the apperceptive 
masses of Magic and Animism with all their contents and 
alliances. They had more definite idea a than others# little 
Jove of the marvellous* little subjection to fear, desire* 
imagination. 

Sometimes the dictates of common sense are imposed by 
necessity. The Motu (Fapuasian) were accustomed to rub 
spears with ginger to make them fly straight. It had, how¬ 
ever# been discovered that no amount of Magic would turn 
a |)oor spearman into an accurate thrower. 3 Spear-throwing 
is too serious a concern not to be judged of upon its merits, 
however interesting the properties of ginger. A whole 
tribe may in some vital matter, whilst practising a s\i]*rT* 
stitious rite* disregard its significance : like the Kali ms, who 
hold a crop-festival in January, and afterwards take the 
omens as to what ground shall be cultivated for next harvest: 
Li but this seems a relic of old times, for the circle of cultiva¬ 
tion is never broken, let the omens be what they may. 
That is a tacit triumph of common sense. 

The bearing of all this on the character of the wizard is 
rs follows : since everywhere sceptics occur, and some indivi¬ 
duals go further than others in openly or secretly rejecting 
superstitions, why should not the wizard or sorcerer, who is 
amongst the most intelligent and daring of his tribe, be himself 
a rationalist and, therefore# a conscious impostor ¥ That 
much of Jus art is imposture no one disputes m f and so far as 
rt is so* lie secs it as part of the ordinary course of experi¬ 
ence. The sorcerer on the Congo who drove a spirit into the 
iLnrk corner of a hut, stabbed it there, and showed the blood 
upon his spear, having produced the blood (as Ins son con¬ 
fessed to Mr. Weeks) by scratching his own gums, was by 
that action lumself instructed in common sense. 1 He saw 

i Introduction to Th* Rise of the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe^ 
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in it quite plainly nn ordinary course of events, the <l routine 
of experience " ; whilst the s|M-eUitors were mystified. Must 
lie not, l lien, have more common sense than otlw-r people If 
In fuel, he recognises the course of nature and his own 
impotence, whenever an attempt to conjure would endanger 
his reputation. The Amnia medicine-man exhibit gnat 
dramatic action in wiring various discuses; but waste no 
antics on recognisable senile decay. 1 The medicine-man of 
Torres Stmits admits that he cannot make a k ' big wind 
from the south-east during the north-west season. The 
Polynesian sorcerers confessed their practices harmless to 
Europeans; s —who were not suggestible on that plane ol 
ideas. Shamans amongst the Yakuts would not try to cure 
diarrhoea. sniftll-i>ox, syphilis, scrofula or leprosy, and would 
not shanmnisc in a house where small-pox had been. Ihcsc 
miracle-mongers sometimes know a hawk from a Imiulsaw. 
It seems reasonable, then, to assume that wizards have more 
common sense than other people; since, besides the instruc¬ 
tion of common experience, they know in tticir professional 
practice (at least in a superficial way) the real course of 
events, which is concealed from the laity. And, no doubt 
of those whose art is deliberate imposture, this is true, but 
the infatuation of those who are wizards by vocation may j> 
incorrigible bv any kind of evidence: especially as to the 
genuineness of another’s performance. Dr. Rivers speaks of 
the blindness of the man of rude culture to deceillid proceed¬ 
ing on the part of others with which he is familiar m his own 
actions.* For tlie wizard there are established prejudice*, 
professional and personal interest, fear of trusting his own 
judgment, supernatural responsibility, desire of ® 

jiower, sometimes even a passionate desire to allestetetta 
sufferings of his tribesmen, and everything else that confirms 
the will to believe. 
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§ 5. The Wizard’s Persuasion 1 

Many practices of wizards involve s representation of the 
course of events ns something very different from the reality f 
and there is no doubt that frequently, or even in most cases, 
wizards are aware of this, as in performing the sucking cure or 
visiting the man in the moon. But some anthro]>oIngists 
dislike 'to hear such practices described ns “ fraud,” “ im¬ 
posture ” or “ deceit ”; and for certain classes of wizards it 
seems (as 1 shall show) unjust to speak in these terms of their 
profession. Still, taking the profession and its actions on 
the whole, it is difficult to find in popular language terms more 
fa i rly descri pt i ve. We meet here t he inconvenience t ha l at he r 
social or moral sciences find when they try to use common 
words in a specially restricted sense. In Economies, c, 
“rent,” " wages,” ‘'profits' 1 have definite meanings very 
different from their popular acceptance. In Ethics, what 
controversy, what confusion in the defining of “ virtue ’ and 
“the good ” I In Metaphysics, wliat is the meaning of 
“ cause 11 ; wiuit is the meaning of 11 intuition ” ? The tonus 
must be defined in each system. If then, in these pages, 
the conduct of a man who, oil his way to cure a sufferer of 
“ stitch in the side,” conceals in his mouth a piece of bone 
or pebble, and after dancing, and sucking liard enough at 
the pat ient’s belly, produces that bone or pebble as the cause 
of pain—is described as “ fraud,” or ** imposture,” or “ deceit,” 
the words are used to describe the fact only, without any such 
imputation uisnii the man’s character as they convey in 
popular usage. Scientifically considered, the man and Iris 
circumstances being such as they are, his actions are a 
necessary consequence; in this limited region of thought 
moral censure is irrelevant. 

There are sonic wizards, as it were in minor orders, such 
as Professor Sc lignum calls “ departmental experts,” especi¬ 
ally the man who blesses gardens, so earnest and harmless 
that no one will abuse them. They visit the garden at the 
owner’s request, practise a little hocus-pocus, mutter a few 
spells, taker a small fee and go peaceably home, Tlie owner 
indeed supposes himself to buy fertility, and obtains only 
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peace of mind—a greater good say Hie moralists, Tim 
wizard 1ms dune what Iw learnt of Jiis lather, what rvsjsdie e 
neighbours approve of; tliere is always sonic crop to justify 
his ministry, and many an evil power to excuse occasional 
blight or drought, If he is convinced of being a nally 
indispensable mem, it is easily intelligible, 

As to the profession in general* a small number of wizards 
—wizards bv vocation—may be strongly persuaded of the 
genuineness of the art; a much larger body mingles erniuJity 
in various proportions with fraud; and not a few are deliber¬ 
ate clients. Some of the greatest masters of wizardry are 
dissatisfied with their own colleagues : that eminent shaman 
Scratching Woman said to BogoWs the traveller, “There are 
many liars in our calling/' 1 On the other hand, the wizard 
who demonstrated the “ pointing-stick” to Messrs. Sjan«r 
and Gillen, and having no object upon winch lo discharge 
its Magic, thought it had entered his own head and thereupon 
fell ill, was certain! v a believer; 2 and so was the wizard whu 
felt that he had lost his power after drinking a cup of tea, 
because hot drinks were taboo to him, 3 Now a cheat needs no 
explanation—at least no more on the Yenisei t linn on the 
Thnn.cs; and the variety of those who mingle credulity with 
fraud is too great to bo dealt with. What ducHy needs to be 
accounted for is the persuasion of those "ho—m spite of so 
many circumstances that seem to make disillusion uir table 
-^re in some manner true believers—m the manner, that is 
to say, of imaginative belief, founded on tradition and desire, 
unlike the perceptual belief of common sense, 

(,,) Men under a vocation to wizardry, of coutsc, begin v 
full belief in it. Probably they are possessed by the imngiiw- 
tivc and histrionic temperament, which wc have seen o 
Invou ruble lo cminHKe », 0 wirnd. Their vnentjur‘ 
in the warm sympnthy anil emulation with ,vl„oh. biloru 
own initiation. they wltnra the font* <* ***.*"** ??* 
and which BCJlcmlly imply n nlirnnj! ol J* 1 ' 
powers j just as many an nctor lias begun by being ^ 

1 A, M, Ctabplrcfca, Aboriginal Siberia, p. 

1 Acro*t Atuttatta+ p. Ausirtitw* P 4&L 

1 Spuneor Brut GillcitVp *if 
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struck." A man of such temperament is prone to self- 
delusion not only as to his own powers* but in other wnjfs. 
Xlie wizard often begins by fasting and having visions; 
thereby weakening bis apprehension of the difference between 
fact and phantasy* The fixed idea of his calling begets in 
his imagination a story of what happened at his imitation, 
manifestly false, but not a falsehood-—a 11 rationalisation 
according to wizarally ideas of whnt he can remember of that 
time. If initiated with torture, which he endures for t he sake 
of his vocation, he is confirmed in it* When called upon to 
perform f he “ works himself up 15 by music, dancing and what¬ 
ever arts he may have learned or discovered* into a state of 
dissociation, during which his judgment of everything 
extraneous to his task is suspended; and his dramatic 
demeanour uninhibited by fear or shame* unembarrassed bv 
any second thoughts, makes, by vivid gestures and contor¬ 
tions and thrilling tones* a profound impression upon patients* 
clients and witnesses. His performances may derive some 
original traits from Ins own genius; but must generally 
conform to a traditionary pattern and to the consequent 
ex jactations of the audience. By practice he acquires—as 
for their own tasks all artists, poets and actors must-—u 
facility in inducing the state of dissociation (more or less 
strict), in which work goes smoothly forward under the 
exclusive dominance of a certain group ut ideas and senti¬ 
ments* Whether* in this condition* he believes in himself 
and his calling, or not t is a meaningless question. W hilst the 
orgasm lasts there is no place for comparison or doubt. 
And since he really produces by his frenzy or possession a great 
effect upon the spectators—though not always the precise 
effect of curing a patient or of controlling the weather at 
which he aimed—we need not wonder if he believes himself 
capable of much more than he ever accomplishes* The 
temperament* most favourable to n wizard’s success is not 
likely to be accomjjanJcd by a disjMisition to the positive or 
sceptical attitude of mind* Moreover, to the enthusiast 
for whom belief is necessary', it is also necessary to create 
the evidence. That the end justifies the meads is not his 
explicit maxim, but a matter of course* Gibbon comments 
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on “ the vicissitudes nf pious fraud and hypocrisy, which 
may be observed, or nt Jtrust suspected, in the cUaiBOten* of 
the must conscientious fanatics.” 1 After failures, indeed, 
or in the languor that, follows his transports, then* may come 
many chilling reflections; only, however, to be disperse 
by an invincible desire to helieve in his own powers end in 
the profession to which he is committed. 

The " white ” wizard may pacify n troubled conscience by 
reflecting tbit at any rate he discharges a useful social 
function; os, in fact, he does, so far as he relieves the fears o. 
Ids tribesmen and gives them confidence. To umleretam 
the ** black” wizard, we must turn to the dark side of human 
nature- That a man should resort to magic ur sorcery to 
avenge himself or his kinsmen, or to gratify his cnmaldy, 
jealousy or ambition, is intelligible to everybody; but Hint 
lie should mukf a profession of assisting others for a fee to 
betmv, injure, or destroy those with whom lie has no quarrel, 
seems almost too unnatural to be credible. Act it admits 
of a very casv explanation. The love of injuring and slaying 
is deeply rooted in us : men afflicted with hoimcdal neurosis 
are known to the asylums and to the criminal courts oi «» 
civilised not ions; assassins on hire have often been notoriously 
obtainable. To slay in cold blood by violence, or even by 
lKiisuii, seems, however, less revolting than to s!u> \ sorcery 
and obscene rites. But the fascination of this employment 
may be further understood bv considering the attraction 
Hint secret power and the proof of their own cunning lux for 
many p™ple, To slay is sweet; but the undent hunter 
depended more upon strategy than upon the frontal at 
mid no strategy is so secret or needs so much skill ns vt _ 
Art. Fiunlly, if sorcery is persecuted, it excites the contra- 
suggestibility which in some neurotics becomes a l*”*® 
capable of supporting them nt the stake. Hcnw rJ own 
volcnt wizard mav feel ft voefltion, may *''t' 1 . 1,1 , 'l. , ... 
powers; and, of course, hr will be confirmed m h«s belief b, 
the fear excited wherever hi* reputation spn-atU. U >« 
put yourself in his plate whilst practising some unholy u. 
you may become aware that the secrecy, 1 v- cunning, 
i Bedim and Fall. ch. tbo diameter of Julian- 
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danger, the villainy ami the elation of it exert a peculiar 
fosrinaLioti* and that this is enhanced by foul and 
horrible usages, such as appeal to the perverted appetites 
of insanity* 

(&) The deceit employed by a wizard in conjuring, vcntrilo- 
tpiising + dressing up, beeping a ^familiar” choosing favour¬ 
able opportunities for bis xt-unce and inciting himself to 
frenzy* seems incompatible with sincerity; but whilst he 
knows such proceedings to be artifices* he also knows them 
to be necessary to the effect which he produces. For that 
effect p so for as it depends uihju wizardly practices, not on 
such means as massage, or poisons, or drugs, is always sub¬ 
jective—an influence on other mews belief. Are we not 
demanding of him greater discrimination than lie is likely 
to enjoy, if we expect him to see the hollowness of his pro¬ 
fession, because some of the means by which he o]>e rates 
arc not what his clients suppose them to be? If it be said 
Unit the wizard's stock excuses for failure—that there Isas 
been a mistake in the rites* or that another wizard has counter* 
acted his efforts—are those of a man who lias anticipated 
detection in fraud and prepared a way of escape, it may be 
replied that, according to accepted tenets concerning wizardry* 
these excuses are reasonable and not necessarily subterfuges. 
The professional attitude may induce n man to exonerate 
himself and his colleagues in certain dubious dealings* lor 
the sake ol the public utility of their office on the whole; 
which is so manifest to him and to them, and is also nek now* 
lodged by the public. For a wizard's belief in bis art is 
supported by the testimony of other wizards* in whom he 
also believes, and by the belief ol the tribe generally in the 
power of tire profession* even though lie himself be not 
greatly esteemed. “ Who am I t 1f he will ask, 44 that I should 
have a conscience of my own? 1 ' And if this attitude is 
inconsistent with keen intelligence and megalomania, such 
inconsistency is not inconsistent with our experience of human 
nature, 

(e) The effects produced by charms* spells and rites, simple 
or to the last degree elaborate, purely magical or re info teed 
by spirits, arc always subjective, but arc believed to have a 
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much wider miigc. The wizard seems to niftko the sun rise 
when lie summons it just in time every morning ; tu cause 
clouds to gather in llie sky when lie invokes them just before 
tlie rainy season; and so on. Such performances convince 
others, hut seem to us poor evidence lor any one who is in 
the secret. He is not, however, left without further evidence 
ol three kinds; 

(i) From the effects ol natural causes that form part of Ins 
professional resources. Some of u wizard s practices are nallv 
good; r.g, in curing the sick he may employ massage, or 
sweat-baths, or skilful surgery, or medicinal drugs, or sug¬ 
gestion, and thereby succeed without any Magic; whilst In: 
is incapable of dearly distinguishing these means from useless 
rites and incantations. He docs not understand intimately 
why any method is efficacious, and therefore cannot under¬ 
stand the limits of his power, Ifis whole art is empirical. 
Even in modem science explanation always ends sooner or 
later (and often pretty soon) in pointing to some connexion 
of phenomena which wc arc obliged to accept as « fact; 
the wizard is always brought to this pass at the first step. 
He has no generally acknowledged public standard of what 
mav possibly happen: it is only in the mind of a natural 
positivist Hint a standard of common sense grows up b> 
experience without explicit generalisation; and this standard 
is incommunicable- Hence the wizard ia always trying 
experimentally to extend his power—of course on the inode! 
of his traditionary art; always desiring power, and believing 
that he lias obtained, because lie desires it. 

(ii) The wizard’s arts are justified by the net ion of natural 
causes set m motion by his clients. He prepares l lie hunter 
and his weapons for an expedition; IheJiunUr docs hi# j**‘. 
and his success swells the reputation of the wizard. Smularly 
in agriculture, and in war. And in *01 these 

rcallv due to the wizard, except llie greater confid 
clients derive from his ministrations: the hunter s hand s 
steadier; the sower ami the reaper l . 

and the warrior fights more courageously m* 
enemies are surely devoted to the inferred gods. »* tte 
wizard, with general acquiescence, claims fur more than 
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mid rises in his own esteem os well as in the esteem of his 

(ui) Tlie ptficveriiig wizard is often nided by coincidences. 
An Australian squatter at Morton’s Plains, after a drought, 
promised n native nun-maker half a bullock, a bag ol flour 
and some tea, if he would fill his new tank for him bt fore 
the morrow night. The rain-maker set his rites and spells 
to work, filled the tank and got the reward, 1 Whilst Messrs. 
Spencer and Gillen were with the Umbunna tribe, * the 
leading rain-maker performed a ceremony and within trto 
days there was a downpour—possibly connected with the 
fact that it was the usual time for rain to fall in that jwrt 
of the country," The reputation or the mm-maker was 
firmly established, and, no doubt, his sell-confidence. The 
Australian wizard already mentioned, who thought that his 
Magic laid entered his own head, claimed to huve driven 
away a comet by means of his magic stones. Certainly the 
comet disappeared, and wluit other cause could any one point 
out? " At one time the gusts were very unpleasant and one 
ot the men told a wind-man to make it stop. According!) 
he shouted out to the wind, and in n minute there was a lull; 
and no one doubted that this was due to the power of the 
wind-man, 11 2 Many similar eases might be given. 3 Striking 
coincidences arc not very rare : there is an illogical prejudice 
that they are rare because they excite wonder, Moreover, as 
I have observed* so remote a resemblance to the event 
shams nbed or prophesied may be regarded ns a fulfilment, 
that fulfilment is not uncommon. In tlie interpretation o 
omens, wltere there is only the alternative of good or il 
suecess* half the guesses must be right ; and by the gloating 
of doubtful eases, more than ludf will seem to be right. And 

1 Hewitt. Nativf T rifo# of Smtth~East AttMralid r p. UfiS, 

1 Atrcm Atutrtdu i, pp. 14. 326. 360^ „ ... 

* St*! H Addon, Report# of tfv Gtmbridm Rjpnhtion to PotTr* 

VI. p. 210 ; Bt^Iinrton. My Life with the «ww, p- __ B 4 i; _MuTckk:«» 
Ethnological lU^uJla of the Faint Barrow ExpcdO™ iri Ann- 

Report ci/ Am, Bureau of Eth., p. 431 ; Frazer, J 
Rutlevp The People of India* jx 71; Langtoli F 
Tribe, pp. 4b. 40, S2* GO; Dudley Kidd, the E* 

E, Cmsiht, Lc< B&jmtiem (2nd #d r ) r pp, 302-3; W. 

Studic# ill North* Weti Central Qurrupland y p. SG4. 
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ns for the effect of coincidence, Mr, Basil Thompson says 
longans never (idmit coincidences " 1 —Unit is to say, in 
our sense of the word : for them, in what we call coincidence, 
there must be causation; and this seems to be generally 
true of the untutored mind. Among the Chiliadic*, the 
profession of shaman is generally hereditary; but » hum 
may become o shaman against his will. It is enough “ to 
make a lucky guess as to the issue of some event, and people 
flock to him for advice from all ports." 5 How many failures 
arc necessary to discredit one lucky guess? 

These three kinds of evidence in favour of the wizard’s 
power— natural causes set in motion by himself, natural 
causes introduced by his clients, and slicer favourable coinei- 
deuces—have so much the air of perceptual proof, or of an 
appeal to common sense, that the savage positivist who is 
able to resist them must have a more solid judgment than 
most of our educated civilised people. Judgment i* an 
innate individual character, on which education has little 
effect, except in the special department of a man's training. 
A scientific expert, for example, may be an excellent judge of 
evidence in his own pursuit, and elsewhere quite helpless; 
for where he is strong it is not a set of rules but the mass of 
his spreial experience that guides him. That out of (lie mans 
of general experience, so disorderly and fragmentary as it is. 
some minds should have the power of extracting common 
sense, in spite of the misrepresentations of Magic and Animism, 
is very remarkable, and very fortunate for the rest of us. 
That the three kinds of evidence which serve so well to con¬ 
firm belief in wizardry are all of them—as to the connexion 
between a wizard’s rites or spells and the event—entirely 
coincidental, gives some support to the hypothesis that 
coincidences are the foundation of the belief in Magic. 

Bearing in mind, then, that a wizard’s practices sometimes 
include real causes, and that his shallow knowledge diss e* 
him for discriminating between causation and hocus-pocus; 
that Magic or Sorcery is generally believed in by those about 


1 jTtfWmrtt* a Prime Minister. P- f . XXIV 

* “ShiimaiiMriii/' Journal oj the Anihropol^ml Inrt*tutt, 

p, 154- 
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him, who seek his aid, or the aid of others of his class; that 
both they «nd he earnestly desire that his pretensions should 
be wdl founded; Hull lie produces striking subjective efleets; 
that in such cases his artifices are a condition of his success, 
and that a good many coincidences, complete or partial, 
seirn to prove that his art has furtlicr extraordinary influence 
upon men and nature—it is no wonder that some w^rds 
are deluded along with their dupes, especially neurotic 
enthusiasts or men of an imaginative and histrionic 

temperament. ... 

To explain the possibility of some men being sincere m 
witchcraft is not to palliate the profession, much less the 
antisocial practices of witchcraft* For the most part those 
pro el iff s are deoe itful. They are not the invention of savage 
society; society invents nothing? only the individuaI invents. 
They ait; the invention and tradition of wizards, who keep 
the "secret so far as it is to their advantage; of w^rds 
growing more and more professional, and trading upon the 
fears and hopes, the anxiety and credulity of their Mtows. 
The spirit of superstition is common to the tribe, but its pro- 
fcssioiml exploitation is the work of those who profit by it. 

Observing with satisfaction that, even amongst savages 
the positive mind can sometimes free itself from |*opular 
superstitions and penetrate the disguise of mystery-mongera, 
□nc asks why Nature could not produce w'hok tribes of men 
50 minded* and spare the folJy and horror and iniquity which 
take up so much space in the retrospect of human life 
Because common sense h only related to actual experience* 
and could not appreciate the necessity of government ant 
social co-ordination as the condition of all improvement in 
human life* until it already existed. Such coordination fi™ ■ 
therefore, to grow up without being understood; and it did 
gmw + up under the protection of certain beliefs that induce 
the tribes of men to hold together and subordinate themselves 
to leaders ; amongst which beliefs the superstitions exploit* 
by wizards had no small part* 


CHAPTER IX 
TOTEM ISM 


§ 1. Meaning ami Scope of Tote wish 

■Of very much less importance in the history of culture 
than Animism or Magic, Totemism interests us ' 

ness. To be descended from a crocodile, or btood-brotlu r 
to the crow, or “ the same as a kangaroo ” must he. vc think, 
the grotesque notion of a lunatic. We never meet |W>ple ™ “ 
behave such a thing: it has no stronghold in onr own J"™- 
So much the mom surprising that n should, nt vi rth ■ 
widely entertained. It is. indeed, far from universal among 
mankind, probably much Lctes ancient than Aiumiam _ 
certainly far leas enduring. Where it lias prevailed d 
sometimes quite forgotten; and in the higher stages of human 
development it has no influence. But every student of tari> 
institutions finds it necessary to give lnmsclf some mttlhgi < 

"^T^m 'Ja^i-r. - is a da*. of material 

„b ic "h . U «r* *‘ ,h 

bdicYinj ttat tlK^ «W. WW him 

the class an intimate and altogether special relation. 

i Tottmiam and E*v/jatntt, I- P ^ SSit tion^llv! nw»: 

reprint nf an wlier .inn^hial, is Bupoowl to Milt btrtWVW 

“ Totamiam is on mUamio tv\ iat'Oi rt *it 'd* of ^mnH or 

a gmup, of WndMd P"Pjf which ofiet* *» «*M*» the *<««?• 

artificial ohJ«IX on tha Oth« ^ to t» oaa of frieednh.p 

of tho hujaan ndlgdm* in Auijm**. 

and kinship. on o fooling ®2 Kt 1 '*L ihtl ,„*** u f fact* «yl 
I mv 0 , In this diajitur, (Iravrn F > J „ . loving l hat m 

£»»*U*k*a ooUootod in T <***™& J?%£S2t the evido,^ For fail 
that work thif Author J“t 0|il> jiunKMO of nawafins ,ho 

own MnclmnaKp hat had i Jm A hoavy debt **( graU- 

sars inut a2*s~~ -w-,-.«—- 

}££ obliged lo differ from him in nptni«o 
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This definition is scientifically drawn sons to include what is 
common to nil Totems and not to include any character that 
is not universally connected with them. It is true ol I lie 
Totems of individuals (or guardian ge«ii)i very common among 
the Northern Amerinds; as well as of the Sex-Totems (say 
Hut for men and Owl for women) which occur in Australia; 
and of the Totems of elans found in many parts of t he world, 
of which the Australian may be supposed most nearly to 
represent the original institution. When one speaks of 
Totems without qualification, one means these Clan-Totems, 
being incomparably the most important; others probably 
derive from them* 

41 The Clan-Totem M (to quote the same source) 14 is revci- 
meed by a body of men and women who call themselves by 
tin? name of the Totem, believe themselves to be of one blood, 
descendants of a common ancestor* and are bound together 
by common obligations to each other and by a common fait h 
in the Totem*?’ 1 This definition is also strict: whereas it k 
not uncommon for writers on Totem ism to include in their 
notion of the Totem other characters which are accidents more 
or kss often associated with it: as that the dan believes 
itself descended from the Totem; though in many eases the 
clan traces its origin to something that was neither lotein 
hot man, or regards the Totem animal as descended from 
their own human ancestress* or tells some story of the trims- 
formation, of a man. into an animal* or of an animal into a mnn B 
or of an ancestor's friendship with the Totem animal; for the 
institution is a copious source of explanatory myths* Again* 
it may be written that no member of a clan may kill or injure 
the Totem, or cat, or utilise it (if an animal or plant); and 
this is often* but not always true. If the Totem is water* 
or the most important food in the district—dugong. turtle* 
coconut, sago—abstention is impossible or intolerably in¬ 
convenient. Iicnec among the Kaitish a Water clansman 
when alone may drink; but if others are with him he may 
drink only when water k given him by ft man of another 


1 I'oirmitm and Exoffarntj, L p. 4 i ef. IV* pp- 3* ' 
the author no longer uppraves <if tb* ward 1 reverenced, 
and olan urc rather on a footing of equality. 
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Totem. Anri to cut a little of the Totem sacramentally, m 

order to con [ton one's identity with it, may x- « 

(mthcr) required. Among the Warmnnmgo he book* don 

mav kill snakes. It may even b the dan 

or drive away their Totem; as happens withthe 

elan of the Kakadus in North Australia, and with the Re > J 

clan amongst the On, a has. Similarly, Use dan 

bat bv no means always, imitate the Totem m character. 

in costume, to dances, or bear in tattoo or otherwise ,t badge 

to manifest the community of nature Tlwy may tothog 

to have special magical powers to influence ^^ihty c r to 

control its actions (actions of gn-neorwnidor ™,,) } nd 

use these powers for the benefit of the tribe. At death l 

soul Of a Clansman may piss mto ( or may nppe^ - 

T^trrn animal. The Totem may be the protector ol its 

clansmen, and m some eases it seems to 

The* accidents of Totemism, however, are very >mgul» > 
diffused and some of them am rare, T . im 

Most Important socially is the connexion Joten^n 

and Marrioge-custeras. In the great majority of eases. n 
and womefof the same Totem may ^ 

Totem clans are said to be exogenous ;but there 8I *J 
tionseven to tins rule- In many parts of the ^ rl d-^mcn , 

SSS?STi“ the marriage of 

Sw*—; 

they follow Ua. cla^. though divided into eight 

bon ring tribes of Central ^ in , TflU , m c i nT ia; 

t-xogamous classes, have not sub«,r pmonmv was 

Sm »*«**-'■ 
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undermined by the fringe-classes, whether the «j»” ”» 
subordinated to the classes and merely repeat their rt es, 
or are not subordinated and lose their Exogamy. This may 
explain why the classes prevail more widely than Totems, 
uS may be found where Totemism seems to Irnvc become 

extinct, 

| 2. Or the Okioim or Totemism 

It ha, already been said that Totemism does not prevail 
universally amongst mankind. There is very Mile evnlenoe 
of its having existed amongst the ancestor?, of the Inti 
European peoples; and it seems to be unknown to many of 
the most primitive of surviving tnbrs-the ]k>schman^ 
Vcddas, Pumnas (Borneo), Andamanese, Yaghans (Tn mi 
riel Fsiceo) and Californian Indians. It is not, therefore, 
something founded in human nature itself, but must have 
originated (whether in one or in several places) umler par¬ 
ticular conditions. 

There is some probability that the earliest Totems were 
animals. Wherever Totems are found most of them are 
animals. A list of Totems recognised in North Australia, 
given by Spencer and Gillen, 1 comprises 2tt'2 altogether : 
Animals 1 G4, 2 Plants 22, Inanimate Hi. The annuals (except 
insects) and plants are nearly all edible. To hunters animals 
must have been of all things the most interesting; next, 
certain plants, especially to women. Animals lend the 
plausibility to any notion of blood-relationship. Tflp 
inanimate’Totems include some which it is very desirable to 
control by Magic, such as Water, Wind, Fire, Sun, Moon ant! 
the Boomerang. 

Generally, no doubt, Totemism is ancient; but in same 
coses the existing Totems must be recent, as among the 
Raliima of Uganda. 3 Nearly all their Totems are different 
coloured cows, or some part of a cow, and must haw been 
adopted since tire advance to pastoral life—at a stage of 

i Northern fW&« of Cmtrtrf Australia, App, B- . 

* Thu animals am: Human 2, ntln rMnjrmMfcJtm 31, Binia 4ti P Hep *1 
&1. Amphibia l> Finhcs IiuoHs 2 k Mofluacu L 

3 Totemism and EToyamy* H. p. 
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culture, therefore, much above the Austrahaa. Sph 
Totems,” arising on the division of a clan hy dividing iU 
Totem (as the Gmahas comprised Buffnlo-bends, Buffalo-tads, 
etc.i). wore probably formed by deliberate agreement, and 
had the incidental advantage that a clansman's food-taboo 
did not extend to the whole buffalo, the stupte food of the 

tribu, but only to the head or tail. . 

Amongst the Australian aborigines, the group of belie 8 
and practices included in, or connected with, Totemism a« of 
such intense and widespread social importance, that i 
have prevailed amongst tliem for many generations. The 
nort hern Amerinds are so much in advance of th * Austj*b*™ 
in social organisation, culture and mentality, that d 
Totemism lias descended to them from a time when the\ lived 
at the Australian level, its history must go back not merely 
for many generations but for thousands of years. And < 
Egyptian gods, such as Hathor and Anubis, were fomreriy 
'Sis, the retrospect becomes stilt longer I “ 
of any direct evidence of the pretort*^ e^enre rf Tnton™. 
such'as we liavc, in some ancient burials, of tlw ™ slni _ 
of Animism; but some pslamlithie carvings or ,Huntings may 
fiavc had totemic significance. 

It follows that any account o the origin ^ 

only be hypothetical. Were this all. iT.dccd d uo. ld 
on the same foot with Magic and Animism; but it is not all. 
That Magic should arise from belief in mystenous forces and 
from confusing coincidence with causation, or that Animism 
should result from a confusion between ^ reams and c^rti c 

experience (with the help of Mag.c-idrus) » htfdy probable. 

Jh errors are active to this .lay, and they secni to 
snrinE uu in primitive minds by psychological necessity, 
though it may not 1* intrinsically nccessary that^ho crre« 
should be perpetuated and systematised as, m gtnt . , 
iuivc been. But the case of Totemism is different; for we do 
ETJSk least, no one has yet shown-my sort* 

, ■ _ JISPS tiuns should liAVC borne the* names of 

certain animals t and this is the 

Indeed, this limetlcc, not being universal. cannot bo ructs^ry 
* Tottmitm oad Exogamy. XU. PP- 
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and it mnv have had several different origins. Any relevant 
hypothesis, therefore, can claim no morn* than to agree w it h the 
known facts better than rival hypotheses; we cannot eicpect 
tn deduce it from laws of human nature; whilst still another 
hypothesis just as good may any ‘lay be* put forward by some 
speculative genius; and the doubt must always remain 
whether some important facts of Totem ism lawe not been 
lost which, could they be recovered, would prove all our 
guesses to have been made in vain- 

In spite of these discouraging considerations, several 
hypotheses have been proposed: this also is for us a sort 
of psychological necessity. They may be grouped into two 
classes, according as they assume the totemic names to have 
been originally names of individuals or of whole clajis. AH 
seem tn assume that one explanation must hold good fur all 

tJic CftSt'ft- 

Of hypotheses that trace totemic names to individuals 
there is^ first, Spencer’s; namely, that the name of an animal 
or plant was first given to an individual, and then inherited 
by his family; who after a time forgot his personality, 
remembered only their descent from such a mine, and 
assumed that their ancestor must have been an animal or 
plant such ns still bore that name. Secondly, there is the 
explanation offered by Prof. Frans Boas, that the first Totems 
were guardian spirits of individuals, and that these became 
Clan-Totems of l heir descendants. For this account it may be 
said that among the Northern Amerinds the belief in guardian 
spirits of individuals (generally some animal) is universally 
diffused, and perhaps of greater importance than the Clan- 
Totems, seeing that these are subordinate to the Marriage- 
classes: moreover, the Totems are rarely, if ever, believed 
to have been ancestors. On the other hand, in Australia, 
guardian spirits of individuals are rare, whilst Totem ism is 
universal. So that, if we suppose only one origin of the 
institution, it is more reasonable to view the guardian spirit 
ns derived from the Clan-Totem. In Borneo wc find the 
guardian spirit with some traits similar to the American, but 
much less gene rally, whilst there is now no plainly marked 
Totemi&m : but there are several beliefs akin to those of 
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Totem ism which may he murks of its former existence; and, 
if so, the guardian spirit may also be one of its relies. 1 Thirdly, 
Frazer’s hypothesis, that Totems originated in the fancies 
of pregnant women, wh<7, ignorant of physiological causes, 
supposed that that winch stirred within them must be some 
animal or plant that had entered them; so that the child when 
bom could be no other than that animal or plant. 

Of hypotheses which regard totemie names as from the 
first names of groups we have, first, Max Muller's, that lhey 
originated with clan marks. 3 But in Australia dan marks 
are not often to be found. Secondly, Professor F. It. Jevoris’, 
that the Totem was originally some animal adopted by the 
tribe os n friendly natural power, aiding them in the struggle 
for existence. 3 llut, if so, this character serins to hove been 
lost, or greatly attenuated in Australia, and in America 
belongs to the guardian spirit rather than to the Totem, 
Thirdly, Dr. Hnddon’s, tliat the Totem name was derived 
bv a group from the animal or plant which was its principal 
food: but cases to support this suggestion are very few. 
Fourthly, Andrew ling's, that group names were obtained in 
some way—perhaps imposed upon each group by others, and 
accepted: and that names of animals or plants having been 
obtained in any way* and the origin forgotten, just such beliefs 
concerning the relation of the group to its namesake would 
be likely to arise, as in fact we find amongst Tote mi sis, 4 

For want of space to discuss all these doctrines I shall 
(leal chiefly with those of Frazer and Lang. 

§ 3. The Concept! ox al Hypothesis 

Sir J. G. Frazer, after very’ candidly relinquishing two early 
suggestions—by no means fanciful—concerning the origin 
of Totem ism. as unsupported by sufficient evidence, has put 
forward a third— 11 concept ionnl Tntcmism "—which occurred 
to him upon the discovery by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen of the 
doctrine of totemie descent prevalent amongst the Arnnta 

1 How.' and MsDOUgdl Puynn Triton) o/ Borneo, II, pp, Ofl-110- 

* f'nnlributi'in* to (hr SriritCf ■>/ ,1/r/f Mmy. I, p. 201. 

» Jin iht Hittonf tj/ if-rlfj/f/ui, |>r Lfil). 

1 sSfml cf thr Totem mad Socud Qnyin*. 
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and allied tribes. These tribes arc said not to be aware of 
tile connexion between* sexual intercourse and pregnancy* 
They say that a child b the result of the entry into a woman of 
the spirit of some pre-existing tribestnan of this or that Totem; 
which* therefore, will also be the child’s. What Totem it is 
depends upon the place where the woman first becomes aware 
of quickening; for there arc certain places known to the 
natives where the people ul such or such n Totem 11 went into 
the ground* 1 [perhaps were buried]; and in pissing such a 
place any woman is liable to be impregnated by one of the 
discamate spirits; who are always on the look-out for an 
opportunity to re-enter the mortal state* This is the real 
cause of pregnancy, for which marriage is merely a prepara¬ 
tion. 1 A young woman who does not desire the dignity of a 
matron* when jussiug such haunted ground, runs crouching 
by, and cries out that she is an old woman; for facility in 
being deceived b a saving grace of spirits. In modified forms 
this doctrine ofno paternity and re-incarnation 11 is professed 
by tribes throughout the centre and north of the continent, 
in Queensland and in parts of West Australia, 1 
The Arunta doctrine of conception by animal or plant 
spirits cannot * however, he the origin of Totem ism; because* 
as Sir James Frazer points out, the impregnating spirits are 
already tnternic- One must, therefore, suppose (he says) 
an earlier state of things, in which a woman, ignorant of the 
true causes of childbirth, imagined at the' first symptoms of 
pregnancy (by which the quickening seems to be meant) that 
she had been entered by some object, or by the spirit of some 
object, which had been engaging her attention at the time, 
or which site may have been eating—a wallaby, emu, plum 
or grass-seed—and later believed that the child she bare must 
be* or be an incarnation of, that object or spirit* and in fact 
nothing else tlian a wallaby, emu, plum or grass-seed with the 
Appearance of a human being. If other women had similar 
experiences m connexion with other animals or plants, and 
if the descendants of their children remembered the stories, 
and considered themselves to be w F uIlabics, grass-seed and 

1 Stodwt ftiid adieu* Northern Tribe* of Central Australia, p. 330 
* Native Tribes of Northern Territory of Australia, p. 2A3, 
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so forth, the hypothesis would fully explain that identification 
of primps of men with groups of things which is characteristic 
of Totemism; and the other characters naturally JoUow. 
Such is the concept ions d theory of Totemism, deriving that 
institution from “ the sick fancies or pregnant women. 

Circumstances, which Sir James Frazer regards ns very 
similar to those which he imagined ns having prevailed at 
some former time amongst the Aninta. have been discovered 
by Dr. Rivera at Moto and Motlar in the Bank* Islands. 
There many people are “ by the custom of the is an no 
permitted to eat certain animals or fruits or even to touch 
certain trees; because they are believed to be those animals 
yr plants—their mothers having suffered some mllucnce 
from such animals or plants at conception or at some subsc 
quent period of pregnancy. " The course of events is usually 
as follows: a woman, sitt ing down m licr garden or m the 
bush, or on the shore, finds an animat or fruit in her lorn clot h. 
She takes it up and carries it to the village where she asks 
the meaning of the appearance. The people say that she 
will give birth to a child wlw will have the characters of 
this animal, or even {it appeared) would be himself or herself 
that animal.” 2 She takes it to its proper home, tries to keep 
it, and feeds it; but after a time it will disappear and is then 
believed tu have entered into her. There is no belief in physical 
impregnation by the animal, nor of its invading tlic woman 
nsn physical object; such an animal seems to be considered 
as “ more or less supernatural, a spirit-animal, from the be- 
[tilmine-" “ The belief is not accompanied by any ignorance 
of the physical role of the human father.” Apparently the 
prohibition against eating animals or plants Urns connected 
with oneself rests on the idea that it would amount to ™lmg 
oneself—a sort or cannibalism. One partakes of its P h > 5 ' 
anil mental characters. But the resembiancc to, and the 
taboo on eating, a certain animal are individual matters, 
there is no belief in their being passed on to one s descendants. 
In this alone the belief at Mota falls short of Totemism. 
“ Yet it occurs in a people whose social system has no totcinic 


> Totemism and 
i Jo iirnui of the A nlh 
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features at the present time, whatever it may have had in 
the past." 1 Possibly former Totem-dans have been merged 
in secret societies, but there is no clear evidence of it. In 
Melanesia, Totemism occur® in Fijf T Short land Islands, lib- 
marek Archipelago (probably}, Reel Islands, Santa Crus, 
Vatiikolo and in some regions of the Solomon Islands, but 
not in the Banks Islands nor in the Terms Islands to the 
south. 

This hypothesis that Totem ism is derived from the fancies 
of women eoneermng the causes of their own pregnancy 
suggest* several adverse considerations. In the first place, 
it is to me incredible that the Anmta arc really ignorant of 
paternity; young women and children perhaps may bc T but 
not the seniors* My reasons Jor thinking so are set out at 
length in the USI® (p* UfJ)> namely* that the facts 

of childbirth arc too interesting to be overlooked or miscon¬ 
strued* and arc well within the grasp of savage understanding; 
that those who think the Arunta capable of such stupidity 
have attended too exclusively to particular incidents of preg¬ 
nancy, especially the quickening, and have not considered 
that there bn definite series of closely connected incidents; 
that there is testimony, not to be lightly put aside, that lhe 
old men know the truth in the ease of human beings, and tjmt 
knowledge of the parotid phenomena amongst animals is 
shared even by the Arunta children; that it is possible for 
knowledge to be repressed by dogma without being extin¬ 
guished; that this is an old man’s dogma, and that we must 
not assume tliat in Australia, any more than in Europe* 
what people are accustomed to say is good evidence of what 
they really believe; 6 that other tribes at the same level of 
culture, in South-East Australia, arc so convinced of the 
importance of paternity that they say Ihc child proceeds 

1 Journal of the. AnthrvpiJ&jirtli hurfi/ufr, 1000. p. 175. 

: In the ISnaclle Feciru^Jii of Xt:w 0111(110, a mnn Hpplii'n tho OhiiTO 
of M mother" to III n real mother md aIb* tu his rimi^rikal atmt** who 
Accept tho rolAtiomhip and nyiy assert; L " \\q nil three of us bore 
him** f^Wnum atirf fix otjamy, I. p. 305 uiite). I« this what they be- 
lieve, or what (following their system of cI&SH-oQmeoetnture) they bps 
aucustoEiHMl to any ? 
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entirely from the father; that those who deny paternity 
show by their customs and myths that they arc secretly 
aware of It; and, finally, that in some eases they have clear 
motives for maintaining the dogma and suppressing the truth, 
Secondly, the observations of Dr. Rivers in the Banks 
Islands give not the slightest support to the conceptions! 
hypothesis. For («) the Banks Islands belief “ is not accom¬ 
panied by tiny ignorance of tJie physical role of the human 
father.” (fi) The belief is that the child bom to a woman 
who has been visited by a plant or animal is in some way 
“influenced” by the experience; not, as with the Arunta, 
that it is entirely due to it {except for some ** preparation ” 
by the father), (c) Before the Banks Islands belief can give 
rise to Totem ism there must be a belief in the continuous 
inheritance of the plant or animal influence; and not only 
is this absent, but thews is a strong tendency to prevent it, 
A woman having been influenced by an eel, her child is an 
eel; but if that child be a girl, there is no further transmission 
of cel-like qualities; the girl, on becoming pregnant, nmy 
be influenced by n yam, and then lar child will be a yam. 
This hinders the formation of u group of human beings 
mysteriously allied to an animal or plant, such as Totemism 
implies. But (d) the conceptional hypothesis refers the 
origin of Totemism to the ignorant imaginings of women 
themselves, who think they have been entered by this or 
that£ wherras in the Ranks Lstjinds i\ womnEs belief in 
the influence of an animal or plant upon her offspring is 
not prompted by her own fancy, but by a popular superstition. 
For when she carries the tiling found in her loin-cloth to the 
villagr, “the people say” site will give birth to a child who 
will have the qualities of, or even will be that thing; and a 
child afterwards bom may not eat or touch that thing by 
the custom of the country.” Ifad the Aninta, then, of 
pre-totcmic days such « supers! it ion Mid custom for t he guid¬ 
ance of mothers? If so, ihc history of that superstition and 
custom must be mote obscure than Totemism itself. u m 
the Banks Islands their origin may admit of a wide solution; 
for although it is said that nu manifest traces of, Totemism 
are to be Found there now; jet, seeing that the Australians, 
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Papuans, Polynesians and the Melanesians ly the north 
nil have Totemism or plain vestiges of it* the improbability 
that Melanesians in the Hunks Islands never had it is very 
great; and it is reasonable to suppose that the superstition 
concerning the influence of animals or plants upon pregnant 
women, and the taboo upon the eating of such an animal or 
plant by the offspring, represent not a possible origin of 
Totem ism, but a survival ol it. 

These considerations raise a further question as to the 
employment of lhe Comparative Method, Natives of tlie 
Banks Islands are far in advance of the Anmtu in all the arts 
of life, as welt as m relation to Tutenusm which they seem to 
have outlived. Is it admissible to take some trait of their 
life as an example of what may have existed amongst the 
Arunta at a stage of culture which k generally assumed to 
have been inferior even to the present V W hen the ante¬ 
cedents of an institution have been lost amongst any given 
people, and we set out to supply them from parallel eases 
amongst other peoples, must we not require the same relative 
order of development? If a social phenomenon is found in 
the Banks Islands, its |>ossibiIity is proved; but strictly it 
was ijussiblc only where it occurred : elsewhere we can expect 
only something similar, according to the similarity of other 
relevant circumstances. Comparing the Banks Islands and 
their people with Central Australia and its people, one dis¬ 
covers hardly anything common to them. And Arunta 
tradition (whatever worth) shows no sign of anytlung like the 
southern Melanesian culture : the Aleheringa ancestors are 
represented as having been already Totemists. To assume, 
however* that the former condition of the Arunta was even 
lower than the present, may not be justifiable: social degenera¬ 
tion is not uncommon. There would be something to guide 
our judgment if we knew how recently the desiccation of 
their country approached its present severity. But, in any 
ease, can we suppose it to have been at all like the Melanesian? 

§ 4. An dee iv Lang^ Hypothesis 

In some very remote age—to summarise Langes statement— 
At a level of culture inferior to that of existing Australians* 
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distinctivc ironies were Acquired by small groups of mankind, 
since a croup needs names for other groups more than for 
itself (for itself it consists of “ men ” as contrasted with other 
kinds of animals), names may at first have been bestow ed upon 
each group by some other, or othert, in its neighbourhood 
probably ironies of animals or plants—and accepted by each; 
for no opprobrium attaches to such names. In Social Origin# 
Lane offers evidence concerning names (even depreciatory and 
mocking names) having been conferred in this way and 
accepted; bat in The Secret of the Totem, 1 he says that how 
groups got their names is not essential to his theory. T e.y 
mav Knit; been given, or adopted, on account of a group s 
staple food (Hnddon); or because of some animal or plant 
characteristic of a group’s territory; or for some fancied 
resemblance of its members to some animal. The important 
point is that, from the first, they were names of groups—not 
derived from the names of individuals. At the early period 
assumed for these events there was not a long enough memory 
of individuals to make their names traditionary; and. indeed, 
the reckoning of descent in the female line (which La ng regards 
as universally the most ancient custom) must have prevented 
the inheritance of the names of male ancestors. 

Whatever may have occasioned the first fixing of names, 
with the flight of time the circumstances were forgo I ten; and 
groups of men and women found themselves with names—th. 
names of animals or plants-without knowing why. The 
hearing of a name in common with on animal or plant men - 
iiblv suggested to the savage a mysterious connexion with 
the species— perhaps that they had the same sort of soul. It 
gave rise to an explanatory myth, and the analogy of fanul> 

relationship suggested a blood-bond : the animal or plant must 

be one’s ancestor, brother, or pnmol ancestral form. *rom 
this idea follows a regard for it, respect, reverence : it mus 
not he killed, or eaten, or used in any way; it may be pro* 
tected, may he helpful; it is a Totem, 

The connexion of Tot cm ism with Exogamy (the custom of 
jmrryiriG outside the group or km) conceives o m 

way.' Adopting a suggestion of Darwin’s, 2 and the scheme o 
i |2C. 1 above, cb. IL S 3. 
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his cousin, J. j. Atkinson in Primal Law, Unit the primary 
human group consisted of o powerful mule wrth one or more 
wives and their children, lie armies that the J^ousyof he 
head of this family imposed the rule-" No male to touch the 
females in my camp.” The sons, therefore, ns theygr^up 
were driven out, and must find wives elsewhere. Thu uas 

the beginning of Exogamy, and it may ^JTSSjSr 
rise of Totemism; but Totemism, otice csUblahed, strength¬ 
ened the custom of Exogamy by mysterious sanctions. As 
11k- Totem might not be eaten, or in any way used at touched, 
so a woman of the .same Totem could not be mnmrft and 
that not only within the if immediate family-group* but not 
even by a male of any group having the same Totem. 


In maintaining this hypothesis against those who would 
derive Totems from I he names and traditions of individuals, 
Lang seems to me to lay too much sires* upon the difficulty 
of establishing a tradition of descent amongst people «J» 
trace descent fas he would say} “ on the spindle side. U 
the tradition began from a woman (as it might do), there i* 
no dillicultv; and even if it began bom a nuin, it is con¬ 
ceivable that his women-folk should adopt it. Moreover, in 
the opinion of both Wcstcrmarck ami Frazer, it lias not been 
shown that tin? reckoning of descent in the female hue is 
original and imivernal. Still, the further we push back the 
origin ol Totemism the more difficult it is to under sin ml 
the growth of a tradition of the descent and inheritance ol 
the name and personal qualities of an individual : and this 
difficulty is avoided by an hypothesis which derives Totemism 
from the animal-or plant-names of groups of men and women. 
That such names were conferred upon each group by otters 
in the neighbourhood is a reasonable conjecture; 1 being the 


• H is reasonable to xirppoae that, a grrtjp named otter (Troup* to 
diaUaguiRh thru* around them, before nixsbng to nflnrtjUfcll. It 
follow* that probably each group iwniatmw W n diW 
when spokwi of by aw* of wveral neighbour, How an idst suen 
confwion could Hinglc namra te fixed 1 Pert>y tec«d»fl tte 
dsaipinted adopted c» of tinny; or by the ahnuMflttw ol 

mums through many «»«*» *> c ? u ^' of ft Clt iT rtuwa 

hundreds of years. Thu march of prugraa was leisurely in ta 

days. 
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earliest names of groups they cannot be colled nicknames; and 
the names of animals or plants need in no way have been 
offensive. It is still more reasonable to urge that, having 
been adopted by a group, t he circumstances of t hr ir acquisition 
would, in a few generations, be forgotten, and t hat they would 
then become the ground of myths and mysterious tolrinic 
beliefs. But docs any one think that it will now ever 
possible to decide with confidence where, when, how or why 

the names were given at first 7 I do not. , 

As to the origin of Exogamy, I cannot believe that the 
primitive human groups were such us Lang described; an , i 
not, some otlwr origin of that custom must be sought. 

ij 5 , Totem ism am) Marriage 

Generally men and women of the same Totem cannot 
marry. Tribes, such as tin- Arunta, that do not observe 
this rule are so few that it is reasonable to consider Hum 
aberrant; so that in each ease the non coincidence of Totem - 
ism and Exogamy is a distinct problem. 

Nevertheless, there is reason to think that these institu¬ 
tions have not the same origin. For several primitive tnbe* 
some of them inferior in culture to the average Australian, 
haw customs of Exogamy, or (at least) forbidding marnagv 
between individuals of some certain description, who Have 
not, and am not known ever to have recognised Totemism. 
Mi.nv tribes, again, who by tlieir ethnological position may 1* 
supposed once to have entertained Totemism, have abandoned 
it. but still maintain Exogamy by means of Mamage-ctasscs 
(phratries) or otherwise. Furl her, miiny nations of advanced 
culture cannot be shown ever to have been 
have always (as Tar back ns can be traced) enforced Exogamy 
so far as to prohibit marriage within certain degrees of m- 
dred. And that the connexion between Totemism urn 
Exogamy is not original but acquired, is indicated b> 
consideration that live most obvious tendency <* 
would lx- to favour Endogamy (the practice of not marrying 
outside certain limits), on Uw obviuus principle that as an 
num.nl kangaroo mates with an animal kangaroo, so a human 
kangaroo should many a human kangaroo. Tins is so 
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obvious that the opl*sitc rale that a human teingaroo nius 
not mam- another one, but (zoological i*i«uloX !) only an emu 
ora Wftchcty-grub, seems perverse* and only to be 
bv the influence of some superstition or incidental custom- 
According to Arunta tradition, thc.r ancestors m the 

a U. ag.- a. 

pack—which is so far probable that the Lfosebmans ob*m| 
it—or during the reconstitution of society after the breaking 
up of the packs, or even later, or ia some regions at one PJ*®* 
in others at another, is, l fear, beyond our power of vcnfmbk 
.messing. The best hypothesis as to t he grounds of t he custom 
is Wtrfrrmorek's, namely, that an instinct d mutual av ? .cb 
once grew up between near kin. This requires that at the t»" 
of its origination promiscuity of sexual relatmns should not 
have prevailed in the human stock, since that would have 
destroyed the conditions necessary to the rise of such an 
instinct. If promiscuity was ever widely practised, it must 
have been after the breaking up of the hunting-packs. 1 nm 
at some stage el human life, and apparently w.th some 
Australian tribes not a remote one, promiscuity was estab¬ 
lished, has been argued (on the ground of some Australian 
customs) with much plausibility: but in Jus History oj Human 
Marriage, 1 Westermarek has examined this opinion Vtr > 
carefully, and concludes that it is not tenable. His reasoning 
seems to me good throughout; and, having nothing important 
to add to it, I refer the reader to his work. 

Whether amongst anthropoids any instinctive avoidance 
prevails, preventing what we conceive of as incest, no kk > 
knows. With their solitary families, the growth of such a 
disposition may be more difficult than amongst gregarious 
animals (such as out ancestors had become long before tne> 
could be Hilled “ human "), who find other families at hand 
to mtcminrry with; though the primitive human bands 
probably were not large. Savages now at the lowest level, 
such as the Veddaa or Yaghons, rarely form parties of more 
than thirty or forty. The lfoschnians, before their tribal 
fatbits were destroyed in the early years of last century, though 
1 Cl30. iv., vL 
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sometimes wambling in large numbers for tterjwj 

?r^t£TATgra«2£ 

defence. Within each family constituting such _ 
tendency to Exogamy niny first first 

Wcstcrmarck’s hypothesis concerning V ^ ^ 

published in the It*** of Human »J«» * 

TP-stated in. The Origin and Development °J ^ ** 
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I conjecture that this fed mg first shewed itself within 
the family * and Jed the families of a band to exchange their 
daughters; and that later it extended to all members of the 
same band, and that wives were then sought from other hands. 
Ptolaibly wives were obtained sometimes by capture or entice- 
ment, sometimes by exchange so far ns amicable relations with 
neighbours prevailed: for the evidence is far from showing 
that 41 marriage by capture 11 was ever a general custom; 
whilst on r knowledge of the Australia ns a nd Bose hitia ns shows 
that neighbouring hands of savages arc not always hostile. 
Such a state of things may have existed for ages before 
the rise of Totem ism* and amongst races that never adopted 
Totemisnu When names of animals were first given to* or 
adopted by, various groups, Totemism somewhere (perhaps in 
several places) resulted* as a belief in the magical or spiritual 
connexion between men and animals of the same name. But 
the bands that adopted Totem ism were already exogamous, 
having an aversion to marriage with others of the saute kind; 
ami the practice of Exogamy was thus brought under the 
mysterious sanction of totemie ideas. It would then be 
hurt her extended to bar marriage with those of the same Totem 
in other groups. 

Totemic sanctions may have been useful in confirming the 
Exogamy of some groups, but all superstitious aids to right 
conduct are liable to perverse issues* and at best they are 
second best. Totem ism prevents eon sanguineous marriages, 
but also prevents marriage with thousands of people where no 
blood-relationship is traceable. If any races were able to 
perceive that the interest of Exogamy was the prevention of 
marriage between near kin, and then to keep account of kin¬ 
ship and govern themselves accordingly* they chose the better 
pork 

Some exceptions to the rule that Tot cm-clans are exogenous 
may, perhaps* be explained by supposing that certain bands 
had not adopted Exogamy when they became totemists—may 
not this have happened amongst the Aruntu and that they 
have since learnt Exogamy under oilier conditions from neigh¬ 
bouring people, or by conquest. Amongst the other possible 
conditions there are the remarkable Marriage-classes* or 
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phratrics that prevail in Australia, North Anittits, and It S3 
regularly in other purts of the world. These Marriage-classes 
are considered by some ethnologists to tx* of deliberate 
institution—a reform for the regulation of Exogamy; mid 
Spencer and Gillen, who knew the Australians so intimately, 
thought such a law—though its intricacy astonishes most 
Europeans and stumbles many—was not beyond their power 
of excogitation. Upon that point it would be absurd of me 
to have any opinion. But to suppose deliberate intention 
is cont rary to the usual method of interpreting savage institu¬ 
tions : a savage language is a system of customs much mure 
intricate and refined than the Marriage-classes, and not gener¬ 
ally believed to luive originated with the deliberate enactment 
of rules of grammar. I conjecture that those classes resulted 
a t first from a grouping of exogenous Totem-chins winch grew 
up by custom, and Hint the only deliberate work consisted 
in some minor adjustments of clan-relations. Marriage of 
cousins is prevented in Central and North Australia by the 
recognition of eight S ub-dnsses; but the tame result is ob¬ 
tained in other tribes by a custom which merely forbids it. 
Exognmous classes having lieen established in some tribes, 
may have been imitated in others. 

One result of the dassificatory marriage system, however 
it grew up, is the extended use' of names of kinship to denote 
ah individuals of the same or corresponding generation— 
“ hither” for all men who might by custom have married 
your mother; 11 brother 1 ' and “sister” for nil men ami 
women descended from those whom your father or mother 
might have married; “husband” or “ wife for ntl> mnn 
or woman whom, according to custom* you mighUwvu roar- 
Tied, When further progress has been made in culture, 
distinctive names are used to express blood-relationship and 
class-relationship. It may bo worth considering whether, 
in Australia, some of the customs which have been supposed 
to bear witness to an original state of promiscuity are not 
really results of the dassifa&tory system of naming relation' 
ship: marital rights liaving been claimed on tile ground of 
the names “ husband " and “ wile” ns used in that system. 
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§ 0. The Clansman and ms Totem 
Tiie rtfntionship of Clansman to Totem may bo conceived 
of as one ol friendliness, protection, consanguinity, or even 
identity; and this fast I take to lie the case in the age when 
Toteinism is most alive and powerful. Hut in wliat sense 
«m a man lie the same as an emu ? He may be of the same 
ntmicj but by itself Lliat would be nothing. It is not tfie 
mime, but the identity which Hie name has come to signify 
that must be considered. Some light may be shed upon 
tlw problem by the saying of n native to Spencer and Gillen, 
pointing to u photograph «f himself: “That one is just the 
same as me ; so is a kangaroo." The photograph might be 
tlic same as himself in the sense of resemblance; but in 
that sense the kangaroo is not the same. Some, indeed, who 
ha ve speculated on the savage mind suppose that it is not 
only incapable of reasoning, but even of perceiving the fuels 
before it. when under the influence of some strong belief; 
and I admit that this is sometimes true. But ail a savage's 
actmns m relation to his Totem show that be is aware of 
the difference i not least his efforts on certain occasions to 
help h is imagination to establish identity by disguising 
himself and by imitating the actions of this strange other 
self, and by eating a little of it to insure physical identity 
t least to Hint extent. He also seeks to multiply it that 
ot hers may eat their ration, and for any theory of his identitv 
with the Totem, this must be a puzzle. 

Hut a photograph may be the same as oneself in another 
a'H-sc thill, mere superficial resemblance: it imiy, like a 
f. * V" or reflection, be (or contain) a man's soul, or part of 

£i Jn Z m u T y “ kjirjfiUr ° 0 or olhir Totcn. may be core 

W ^ l ? * 1 **™ a * a Imn - that « having the same 

soul, Perfw psth is is ns mar as we can get to the Australian’s 
meaning in the above-quoted confession of faith. It is 
reconcilable with the ceremonial eating of some part of the 

,^TJ- hr WnVe > f well us physical 

properties; and to reconcile it with the multiplication of 
the Totem that others may eat, I point to the biological 
necessity that each dan's Totem should be food for the 
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other tribesmen. Where all edible Animals and plants are 
Totems, how else can they subsist ? But we have Several 
times seen that biological necessity will place limits to a 
belief, and that excuses can be found for necessary actions 
which ore in conflict with a belief* That the clansmen give 
their own Totem to the tribe (since they cannot defend it) 
is an ingenious compromise. 

It is reported that amongst the Eualilayi tribe occur 
personal Totems (or guardians, mm in Australia) called 
Yunbcai, possessed chiefly by wizards, A man may cat his 
hereditary Totem, but not his Yunbeui ; which in this privi¬ 
lege seems to have supplanted the Totem. His spirit m in 
the Yunbc-nip and its spirit is in him* 1 They Iiavc, then* 
the same soul; and T although this belief is not strictly 
Totemism, it is probably derived from it* A clansman of 
the Yuin tribes (West Australia) had us his Totem tlie Black 
Duck, which warned him against enemies; and he related 
lliatoticc, whilst he slept, a Lace-Lizard man sent his Totem, 
which went down his throat and almost ate his Black Duck 
residing in his breast; so that he nearly died. 2 Were not 
his Black Duck ami his soul the same? 

This hypothesis agrees very well with a belief tliat one's 
body and soul descend from the same ancestor as the Totem’s; 
and, that at den Hi one goes to, or becomes, I hr Totem; and 
excuses the Fiction that the quickening of a pregnant woman 
may lx; caused by the entry into her of the spirit of some 
totem-plant or animal* 

On Hie Gold Coast a nr l elsewhere in West Africa, a man 
has more than one soul, it may be as many ns four; and one 
of them dwells with some animal in the bush : thence called 
his “ bush-sou 1." Sir James Frazer's First hypothesis core 
ecming Tntemtsm was that it may Jtave been derived from 
the notion of an external soul which may be deposited in 
any thing (as thus in an animal in the bush) for safety. He 
now thinks the connexion of the 44 bush-soul ” with Totemism 
uncertain.* If there has been any connexion, may it not 
be that tlx* M bush-soul 11 is derived front Totemism * and 

1 Llttfftofr Parker, The EuaMayi Tribe, p. 21. 

* Tetania m and I. p r 1 JbuL r TV. p. 54. 
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thnt every Totem is n sort of “ bush-sou) tliat is, it hns a 
smiJ which is the some (at least, of the same kind) as the 
dans man's? 

Sj 7, Toteuism and Msoic 

The identity of a man with his naiiie, as usually assumed 
by savages, whether his personal or his totem ic name, is not 
itself a magical belief, but an inevitable result of mental 
association nt a low level of intelligence : perhaps earlier 
than any notions that can properly be called magical, The 
name of a man, always thought of along with his other 
pmja rt ies, seems to be as much one of them as a scar on his 
neck ur any peculiar trait of visage or length of limb. This 
must be ns old ns naming. Hut such n complication of the 
name with other marks Imviiig been formed, it becomes 
the ground of magic beliefs and practices. To mention tlie 
name of a mnn or spirit insures his presence and participation 
in any rite, either acting or suffering; or where writing is 
known, his name on a piece of paper is as good as his nail* 
parings, 1 lie use of Ihe name is not a mere animistic 
summons (which might be disobeyed), hut an immediate 
mstatemezit of the given individual. Such magic may 
enter into tfsteffife obsurviiiift?^ 

The descent of the dan from the Totem-animal, or of the 
animal from a forefather of the elan, or of hoth from a tertium 
iftenf, involves metamorphosis; and this, again, is not itself 
n magic idea? for real metamorphoses are common in the 
Ido of birds, amphibia, insects, and it would be unreasonable 
to expect savages to perceive clearly that these an- not 
[vm t cast's, 1 Ijore is a difference, however, between 
transformations that may be observed, such as that of a 
ehrysahs into a butterfly, and those that have never been 
Observed, but are merely imagined and asserted, Tlie latter 
are more mysterious, and mystery is one character of magic. 
bat example, the Witchety-Grub elan among the Amntn 
sait ns t heir matt- a bird, the which they will 

not eat because, they say, of old some full-grown witchetv- 
gnibs were transformed into tliese birds. 1 This cfmnge has 

3 TMFfnitm find Exogamy, I. p. 
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a magical chnmeter, though no magical agency is assigned* 
But if any attempt wre made to explain how the great 
change look place p recourse might be had to powers of magic. 
Even when agency is assigned, it is not always magical. In 
the earliest Alcheringa the two Urigauibikuln (* 4 out of 
nothing' 1 ) saw in groups by the short- of the salt water a 
number of inapertwa, rudimentary men* mere roundish 
masses* without organs or means of feeding* anti theft they 
cut out into men with stone knives, therefore not by magic, 1 
But, again, a tribe on the Darling River (Wathi-wnthi) luive 
traditions concerning Bookoonmri who Jived long ago. 
excelled in Magic, and transformed themselves into animals; 
and here the magical power is asserted, though the manner 
of its operation is indefinite. But the Bear clan of the 
Tslunishians (British Columbia) explain their position by 
the story that once upon a time on Indian* whilst hunting, 
met a bear, which, took him to its home, when? he stayed 
two years. On returning to his village- lie looked like a bear; 
but, having been nibbed with medical herbs, recovered 
human sJjujk 1 . 5 And here the magic is as explicit as in any 
recipe fora wra-wolf* or that fallacious ointment with which 
Lucius achieved his memorable transformation. 

Nor* further, has the prohibition to slay* injure or rat 
the Totem in the first place 1 any magical significance; for 
it merely puts, the Totem in the position of a clansman. But 
the situation* being strange and mysterious* acquires a 
magical atmosphere; and the enforcement of the taboo by 
penalties is unmistakably magical. The Unimajcra (North 
Cent nil Australia) have a legend of a licet Ie-Grub man of 
former times who ate beetle “grubs* and thereupon broke 
out in sores, wasted away and died* Or one*s Imir may 
turn grey ; or, according to the Samoan belief (not strictly 
toti inisiic), the forbidden food may grow inside one into 
the whole animal or plant to the destruction of its host* 
Such beliefs, resting on the analogy of j>oIsons ami I heir 
physiological consequences, an? magical imaginations: the 
taboo lias the same character as a conditional curse. 

1 Native Trihr* afC-enirtU Au*imlia, p. 

* Totem iem said £vogamlt r HI- p- 13, 
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Similarly, the prohibition of marriage within the Totem 
elan, if it originated (an I have supposed) with the fusion 
of Toternism and Exogamy in the customs of various early 
groups of men and women* is not based on Magic; hut the 
penalties for breaking the taboo are magical. Thus amongst 
the Kuahkyi and their neighbours men and women of the 
Iguana clan cannot intermarry, though coining from different 
parts of the country and without any traceable consanguinity; 
because, if they did* their children, inasmuch as their ances¬ 
tors on both sides were the same animal, would 14 throw 
back TT to the form or attributes of the iguana. 1 A grotesque 
anticipation of scientific ideas. 

But the most remarkable connexion between Totem km 
and Magic occurs in tliose rites by which clansmen in several 
parts of the world, but especially in Australia, believe them¬ 
selves able to influence their Totems : when these ore edible, 
to multiply them ; when noxious, to drive away or destroy 
them; or, as with the wind and rain, to control them for 
the general good. Spencer and Gillen 32 give astonishing 
descriptions of the rites of multiplication (or Intichiumu), 
carefully prepared and regulated, including disguising* of 
clansmen in the likeness of the Totems, drawings of the 
Totems on the ground, dances, incantations and ceremonies* 
sometimes representing traditional history—by which the 
tribesmen discharge this function of theirs. They rely 
chiefly on mimetic (exemplary) Magic which, by drama¬ 
tising some natural process brings it into real operation. 
In identifying themselves with the Totem* they exert their 
imaginations to the utmost p and to this end may eat a little 
of the Totem, at other times forbidden. Tills assumption 
that by eating a little of any animal, plant or human being, 
you become one with it, or acquire its qualities* or, further, 
that two men by eating together of tlie same food become 
allied (which is in a manner materially true, but absurdly 
interpreted), is another of tbofie not lores simpler than* and 
antecedent to, Magic, which provide n base for magical 

* Ldnjgfoh Porker, The EnoMa^i, p. 22. 

. ' A l ^ irc Tribe# of Central A ustroiia w eh, vL ; itfPrdkrTi Tribes of 
Central Au*traiia r ch, Ij, 
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operations. 1 These solemnities lost for months, and are 
carried out with conscientious diligence and earnestness: 
the infatuation is profound and universal. Here, as at most 
of the higher stages of culture, we lind the most intense 
emotions of which men are capable excited b\ part icip.ition 
in communal imaginative exercises that have directly, in 
relation to their cxfwctations, absolutely no result- Indeed, 
pre-occupation with vain employments tends to exclude all 
ideas that might be useful, that might lead (c. g.) to the 
increasing of food by the cultivation of plants or domesti¬ 
cation of animals. Sir James Frasier lias pointed out that 
n passage of the rites of the Grass-seed elan, in which grass- 
seeds are scattered about ujxm the ground, might have led 
to cultivation : but the mental state of the clan is unfavour¬ 
able to cool observation. As for animals, it is some excuse 
for the backwardness of Australian culture that the Mur- 
su pi alia do not comprise a single species that would repuv 
domcslication, Indirectly and undesigftedly these perfonn- 
anecs have very useful consequences, t nfll | hJi > ■'* 
restore the unity of the tribe assembled from all parts for 
the great occasion; promote mutual good-will ami a spT« 
of co-operation, for which they afford the chief opportunity; 
maintain the social organisation and the tradition of customs 
bv increasing the influence of the Headmen, who have a 
leading l«rt in everything that happens, and on whose 
authority all order and discipline depend; interrupt the 
monotony of savage life with variety of interests: stitnuUte 
ingenuity, and fill up the lime, that ought else be wasted 
idleness or quarrelling, with artistic and dramatic recreatmn. 

Upon tlu.se rites for the multiplication and control of the 
Totems, Sir James Frazer based his second hypotiicsis 
concerning the origin of Totemism, namely, that it was a 
system of co-operation amongst sections of a savage tri * 
for the magical supply of food, etc,: the Emu cknmuHi- 
plying emus. the Kiingflnw clan kangaroos, the Witchcty- 

i There i*. howuvw. another possible reBflon (or hy f thn 

dsn or by its Headman of wmo portion of the food wtu i-b tboy P , 
in supply to the rest of the ink--nana'ly.. a Vn 

ni ftim to ’uomia RQft of pwprifltailu Pp wlucli la xhin 
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Gnib dim witchety-grubs, and so forth. 1 But lie afterwards 
reflected that such a design was beyond the conception of 
savages, Andp no doubt, as a plan thought out and tie- 
Jibe rate!)' adopted as o whole, most ethnologists would 
consider it above the capacity of Australian aborigines. 
But if so—’though not more difficult than the invention of 
the dasaificatory Marriage System — it shows what complex 
arrangements, simulating design * may come into existence 
by the growth of custom ; for the elans certainly do co-operate 
in the magical supply of food. 

Whatever may have been the origin of Totem ism the 
institution seems to have been utilised by some tribes in an 
ambitious attempt to control all nature by grouping (on 
very obscure principles* if on any) various classes of pheno¬ 
mena with the Totems, so that one dan or another is 
responsible for everyth mg- Short of this, it is plainly neces¬ 
sary to control the wind, min, hail and lightning. The 
control of an animal Totem is not always benevolent toward 
the animals themselves- In the Kakadu tribe it is the duty 
of the Mosquito elan to save the rest from mosquitoes; they 
make imitation mosquitoes, dunce and sing, and imagine 
they art: kilting them. 2 In North America similar beliefs 
nnd practices have been found both for encouraging and for 
diseouragiiig the Totem, but occasionally and irregularly* 
ic Bird elan of the Omahas, when birds threatened the 
crops, prevented their devastations by chewing corn and 
spitting jt about over the fields; when mosquitoes were 
troublesome* the Wind people flapped blanket! to raise a 
wind and blow the pests away; when worms attacked the 
crops, the Reptile clan (worms and reptiles are confused 
m primitive Zoology') countermined their approaches by 
pounding up some of them with a tittle com into a soup and 
eating it. The most remarkable American rites for the 
increase of food—the Buffalo- dances and Com-festivals o! 
me >Ia ndauB—were not totemie, but carried out by the 
w ole Iribe* The buffalo hunting-dance to bring the herd 


1 Toicmitm and Exogamy, IV. pp. R$-7 r 
* Sp«nw huL Gillurc, *V«/ht Trite* North. 
9 Totemifm and Exogamy, JJl> pp. IU-i 5, 
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within reach, was continued:, if necessary, for weeks—in 
fact until the a nin)ills came; so that the Magic was always 
effectual. 

§ 8. Totem ism an© Animism 

If the unity of clansmen with their Totem is very early 
conceived of as consisting in having the same, or the same 
sort of, soul, it is thenceforward essentially animistic. Yet 
this idea semis only very slowly to have led to any sense of 
dependence on the Totem as a spiritual power, or to any 
expectation that it would help or succour the clansmen, or 
(consequently) to the making of any appeal to it, except by 
magical coercion. Perhaps the earliest way in which the 
Totem was supposed to aid its clansmen was by omens; 
ns a ]tLack Duck man of the Yum tribe (West Australia) 
thought that black ducks warned him against his enemies; 
but this is more characteristic of guardian spirits than of 
Clan-Totems. Occasionally in Australia we meet with 
something like a prayer to a Totem. On the My River 
(Queensland) we are told by Mr. W. E. Roth that before a 
nuin goes to steep, or on waking in the morning, Ik- utters in 
a low voice the name uf tire animal whose tuimc lie bears, 
or which belongs to his group; and that then, if edible, he 
will ]k successful in hunting it or, if dangerous, it will not 
hurt him without warning- 

Professor Durkhrim lias nn elaborate theory of the growth 
of divinities from Totems in Australia, especially in tin: 
example of Bungil, the Engle-Hawk, a great phmtry nmne* 
animal in several tribes. 1 He is a persuasive writer, but 
perverse and ingenious. Bungil receives neither prayer uor 
sacrifice (these, indeed, in tin- author's view an- not necessary' 
to religion), end there is nothing to show Hint he differs from 
the otlh-r glorified Headmen who an- found in Australia. 
The most plausible of these superior heings is Byamee of 
the KnnhJayi, who is not n Totem, but the source of Totems, 
ivhich nn* derived from different purls of his body. At 
fiiuemts prayers arc addressed to him for Ilk: souls of the 
dead; and, again, at the close of the Boomfi (initiation rites) 

1 The Kitmeatary Form* of the Rdvjiou* Life, 11 . ck. ii. 
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for lohg tile, inasmuch ns the tribesmen have kept his law. 1 
We fife told tliat the nearest mission-station is a hundred 
miles off, and recently established; but on rending further 
that only those who have been initiated can go to By ameers 
sky-camp, and that gross sinners one punished in the next 
life in Eleanbati Wundalu a place dnrk but for fires T 2 we 
cannot help raflccting that missionaries are not the only 
channels of sound doctrine* 

The most authentic example of the rise of n Totem to 
something like divine rank is the WoUunqua, the great snake 
of the Warrnmunga, which differs from other Totems in 
being not a real animal but a mythological monster. It is 
not approached with prayer or sacrifice; but is the object of 
rites in part propitiatory', in part coercive, and is certainly 
regarded with superstitious awe much as a demon might 
be. To please the Wollunqua, the clan build a long mound 
and draw its representation upon it; which, however, after¬ 
wards meets with " .savage destruction/ 5 On approaching 
Thapnncrhip the sacred ]>ool wltcrc it lives, they whispered to 
it 14 to remain quiet ami do them no harm/ 1 3 

On the whole, funeral ceremonies, in Australia, to provide 
the dead with necessaries, food, utensils, warmth—even 
precautions against ghosts—come nearer to religious ideas 
than anything connected with Totem ism* Among thr 
Jupjigalk (Victoria) a person when in great pain would rail 
on some dead Irietid to come and help him, to visit him in a 
dream and teach a song against the evil magic that hurt 
him. 4 

In Yam Istand (Torres Stmits) there is a cult of two 
brothers, Jlaiou and Sigai, who ore said to have come Irom 
Australia. They have shrines within n fencer women and 
uninitiated youths are not permitted to enter, and do not 
know that Maiou is the crocodile (Kodal), and Sigai the 
hammer-beaded shark (Kursi)i for they are always addressed 

1 Lnngfoh Pnrker, Thr Eunhluyi Trih*\ pp. 488 , 478 , etfl, In 
Klmnboli. Wunduh. they bold their right JiattdP press'd iiunimt tbuir 
aides, which A. thought a nmirarkahk* irnngi'. It ifli W. E- Itoth 
IciHh up, gwtur^liuvExiapi? far aiekiR-^. ( Ethnoirjtjien! Studie* in Norik* 
Wert Catlnd Queensland* p, BO/) 

1 The. Euahiatfi* pp* -I in K, ond 78. * North. TV. */ C. ,1uaf. P p. 283- 

1 Hywitt, Surthtm Tribza of South-Ea^t .4 u\irnl a?, p. 438. 
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and spoken of by their names as heroes and not by their 
animal or Totem names. The shriins contain effigies Blade 
of turtle-shell representing the animals; and under each 
effigy is a stone in which the life or spirit of the Totem-hero 
resides* The natives, in the north-west monsoon, danced 
and sang before them for fine weather; and also on going to 
war, praying:* 4 G Totem Sigaj and Totem Mniuu* both of 
you close the eyes of these men so that they cannot see us,* 1 1 
This is indisputably Religion; it is not* however, pure 
Totem ism, but apparently a fusion of hero-worship with 
the Totem ism of the heroes; Another hero of mom recent 
date, Qiiulam, is worshipped in the neighbouring island of 
Mabunig- lie came from North Queensland; and his house 
and cairn arc still shown on a hill-top. I Ins Totem was the 
shovel-nosed skate, but he lias undergone no fusion with 
that animal. We nmy be inclined to infer that the hero can 
stand alone, whilst a Totem needs the alliance of a hero to 
anthropomorphize it. 

Such an inference is, on the whole, confirmed by the 
state of religion in Fiji. There, amongst the coastal 
tribes, Totcmism is decadent and irregular; though even 
on the coast of Viti Levu there arc deities with animal 
attributes! and especially with the power of changing 
into animal*; and the animal connected with n god must 
not he eaten by people uf the district where he is worshipijed. 1 
In the mountainous interior Totcmism still flourishes, and 
unimnl-gods are worshipped which have been assumed to 
have originated in Totems, Dr. River* tells us * that lie 
formerly assumed this, but i* inclined to revise his opinion. 
The Fijian Snake got! Ndengei was, according to tradition, 
a man wlio came to the island from elsewhere; probably he 
made a great impression and was apotheosized. His characte r 
sis a Snake-god may be derived from the siiakc T s having 
been his Totem, Probably god like beings in Fiji were in 
many cases heroes, but a dose relation with their Totem 
endued them with something of the animal nature. *“ The 

i If addon, Report* of the Expedition lo Torres V. pp. 37, 3B. 

* W, H. H- mvBrtf, J . 4. /*, IW8 P p. LoS, 

■ J. 4. L, 10V3. p. 103. 
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evolution would not be simply from Totem to god, but from 
Imro nnd Totem together to god,” 

Gods present in animals, sometimes in plants, were acknow¬ 
ledged in Samoa, Tahiti, Hawaii, Tonga; and, in fact, 
Polynesia is the region where, if anywhere. Totems con¬ 
tribute largely to the divine population. Rivers will not 
deny (tee. ciL) that direct evolution of gods from Totems 
may have taken place; but he points out that in Samoa, 
for example, the Octopus-god fOle Fc'e) was, according to 
tradition, brought to the island by a Fijian chief. Was 
then the tool lose or the chief the root from which the god 
grew up? In Savaai there were gods incarnate in men ; one 
in an actual man who was a cannibal propitiated with human 
flesh; another, invisible to the people, though seen by 
strangers as a handsome young man wearing a girdle of leaves, 
was called the King of Fiji (Tuifltij* Other gods described 
by Turner 1 are OJe alii Fiti (chief of Fiji), who was manifest 
in an cel; and Tinalii (King of chiel$j> wdio was associated 
with the sea-eel, octopus, mullet, and the ends of banana 
leaves. Fusion seems to have been common. 

It must not, of course, her assumed that all animal gods 
are Tote (ns. Among the ways in which animal gods may have 
arisen we cannot deny some place to Spencer 5 s hypothesis, 
that heroes Iiave sometimes been worshipped as animals 
because they bore animal names; and, niter their death, 
the eponymous animals ever present to men's eyes, super* 
seded the heroes and were connected with and transformed 
their legends. It is also conceivable Umt a hero has been 
worshipped in the form of an animal or plant, because he 
had announced Uiat, after death, he would be in such an 
animal or plant; for at UJawa (Solomon Isles) bananas were 
but& 9 things that might not be enten+ approached or beheld 
(accorddig to Or. Coddringtolt *) r because an influential man 
had prohibited the eating of them, saying tbit* after death, 
he would foe in the banana; and with so much influence 
Ik. 1 might, in favourable circumstance^ have become a 

1 Samoa, clw. tv., v,; especially pp, 28. -IS, C^-3, 70, 75. Fiji had ui 
some w my d«ply impivewd Uiu iSimso^u imagination. 

1 The p< 31, 
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Bum na -god, A nd, again*i n Professor Westeminrek's opinion* 
"the common prevalence of animal worship is* no doubt, 
due to the mystertousness of the animal world; the most 
uncanny uf all creatures, the serpent, is also the one most 
generally worshipped," 1 

But these considerations strengthen the probability that 
a Totem may sometimes become a god; haying the general 
itsjiect of the ckn to begin with* Some Totems liaving been 
deified with the assistance of heroes, others may perhaps be 
elevated by the force of analogy \ or* once t he conception 
of a spiritual being lias been readied—chiefly (as we suppose) 
by reflection on dreams—and animals and even inanimate 
things have been thought to have spiritual doubles, if then 
the Totem is conceived to have a spirit, and even the same 
as the clansman's soul, if it is appealed to for assistance, if 
it sends omens* listens to prayer and accepts sacrifice* what 
is it but a god? 

In North America the Totem seems nowhere to have been 
worshipped; and any tendency that may have existed to 
propitiate it was diverted by tJic superior fascination of the 
persona] guardian-genius, to which sometimes costly sacri¬ 
fices were made and even self-mutilations; as among the 
Mmidans, who often cut off a finger to secure its favour* 1 
On the other hand, a class of spirits was recognised in the 
4 ' elder brother 1 * of each species of animal (or of the most 
interesting species—bear, deer, snake, etc.—all of the totemic 
class), u being (in tilt words of an early missionary p IQ&l) 

' ak who is as it were the principle and origin of all the indi¬ 
viduals/ 1 and ^marvellously great and powerful M :* it 
watches over the Species and avenges its wrongs, In North- 
West America and throughout Siberia the Bear and the 
Raven are objects of religions reverence; nut, indeed* as 
dan-totems, but for nil mem Among the Hull nations the 
Yuehis are Totemists, and a youth at hih initiation is put 
under the care of his elan-totem, instead of a personal guardian- 
genius ns among the nortifcern tribes; he looks for protection, 

L Orvjin mid Dtfviapm^ni vf M oral Jdctta, 1L p r 590. 

1 Toirmvrm and Kxofjam^ III. 

1 Quoted by TyIur P Primitive Culture, 11. p. -d 
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however, not to the living animals of the Totem species, but 
to superior beings, like the 14 elder brothers ” of the species. 1 
Similar to these must be the Beast-gods of the Zuni Indian s, 
to whom they offer a portion of all game, proving that they 
will intercede for them with the Sun-Father. In South 
America* too, the Patagonians and Arancanians teach that 
each species of animal lias a guardian spirit, who lives in a 
cave, and that the Indians themselves at death go to live 
with him. We ean hardly doubt that in aJJ these coses, the 
sjiirit-animals arc ill some way connected with totemic 
beliefs: if not gods* they am at least divine beings, and they 
exemplify a noble sort of mysticism that is ms turn] to the 
Amerind imagination. 3 

Africa is the principal home of Zook try* The religion of 
the Bantu nations of South Africa is, indeed, ancestor- 
worship; and their serpent-cult seems to be an outgrowth 
of ancestor-worship (for they t hink that their dead return as 
serpent* of various species according to tank); unless, 
indeed^ it has been diverted to such a subordinate place 
from some more ancient superstition. In West Africa there 
are many Beast'gods p especially the leopard, hyena „ croco- 
dilc and python* They do not, however, give much indica¬ 
tion of totemic origin; and Sir James Frazer observes that, 
as the hereditary worship of animals in certain districts (as 
of the hyena at Accra) was not totemic, nor need similar 
practices have been so elsewhere.* Hence tlait the Egyptians 
worshipped certain animals, and that m the district of any 
animal's worship it was not killed or eaten, cannot prove that 
the worship was totemic, unless it be shown that Totem ism 
is the only road to Zoolatry; Ior f if there are other ways, any 
animal that becomes divine will, naturally, not be killed or 
eft ten. On the other hand, that the Egyptians were not 
E.vogamists does not prove they w‘cre not Totem ists; sines? 
some known Totem isls ore not Exogum is Is* The no turn I 
impression of a student who merely comes amongst other 
things to Egyptian Religion is that Totemisin was one of its 

1 Totemmn and Effajnmift III, p. 311. 

* On Hpod«&-gotii4 W50 Tylor’n Frimilhx Cwgure, II. PP- 2^C, 

1 Totemism at\d II* p. 574. 
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sources; hut it is n subject on which, more strictly than on 
most, only a Few specialists tan form a judgment. 

On the whole, the contribution of Totemism to religion 
seems to liave been greatly exaggerated. Compared with the 
influence of dead heroes and ancestors, or with the personifi¬ 
cation of tile greater manifestations of nature — Skv, Sun. 
Thunder—It has been ineffective, falling short of the pro¬ 
duction of high gods; or if, as in Polynesia, it seems some¬ 
times to have come near to Hint achievement, it may be 
suspected that its success owed much to ran alliance with 
hero-worship. 


CHAPTER X 
MAGIC AND SCIENCE 
| 1. Tiibib Common Ground 

It is not infrequently said that Science is derived from 
Magic, und the tenet is strengilumed by eminent names; nor 
is it displeasing to some bystanders whose attitude toward 
Science is one of imperfect sympathy; but it seems to me to 
involve n misunderstanding of the matter, Magic anti Science 
have, indeed, some common ground; for both are products 
of our poor human mind, which is sorely pestered in explaining 
its experiences by the notion of “ forces" that somehow 
bring about events, and which cannot get on at all without 
assuming uniformities of relation. Magic supposes constant 
connexions of events flue to the agency, force, influence or 
virtue of charms, rites and spells; which connexions, however* 
are found only to be tendencies of some events to excite 
others, inasmuch us they may be frustrated by countonieting 
eJinnns* rites or spells* This reads like a caricature of scien¬ 
tific idea Si Not long ago, tno, 41 forces" had a considerable 
vogue amongst scientists; anti such mysteries as 4 4 vital force TT 
and “ psychic force >s are still to be met with. Hut it is plain 
that we never know more than that under certain conditions a 
eliangc takes place; and when we try to expla in lhe change by 
analysing the conditions, we never find any 44 force 11 distinct 
from the collocation and motion of bodies or partides. Si Force ” 
may bo technically and formally used in various propositions, 
but the idea never contributes anything to the explanation of 
events; whilst the fact that with many people it seems to do 
so* often makes it a nuisance. That it seems to carry some 
explanation with it is due to the continuous influence of Magic 
which, though always the antithesis of Science, was yet for 
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very many ages associated with Ekkncc* Magic is entirely 
constituted by notions of force, sometimes violent, ns in 
the discharge of an enchanted spear; sometimes subtle, like 
the efficacy of an opal; intangible, invisible, and operating 
at a distance through space and time, like a witch’s spells 
that eclipse the sun or moon. These forces have only n 
one-sided relation to the workaday world; they meet with 
no resistance from what we take to be the “ properties of 
matter/* such as weight and impenetrability; but are them¬ 
selves entirely exempt from natural law: wind we call ilie 
“ real world " 1 ms no hold upon them; they live in a world of 
their own. They are absolutely immeasurable; and hence 
the causation, which is certainly implied in the notion of 
their operation, is indefinite, and becomes vaguer and vaguer 
as the magical system develops; and all this is the opposite 
of what happens in the history of Science. In spite of having 
a necessary common ground in the human mind. Magic and 
Science are contrasted from the first, in their development 
grow wilier and wider apart, in their met hods and ideas more 
and more opposed. If either cam be said to precede the 
oilier, it is Science (at least, in its earliest and crudest form) 
that precedes Magic. 

We hail better begin, however, by considering a third 
something which is earlier than either of them, and which 1 
have called Common-sense : I mean the accumulation of 
particular items of positive knowledge (which, as such, is 
the first form of Science) acquired by primitive man, and in 
less measure by the higher brutes; fuels about cold and heat, 
sunshine and min, the powers of water and fire, the life of 
trees and animals, the properties of wood and stone, and so 
forth, which are unfailingly confirmed by further experience. 
Examination of the life of savages discovers that this positive 
knowledge of theirs amounts to a great deal, and that they are 
able to use it “and reason not contemptibly.'' From this 
Common-sense Science and a good deal of Magic are diflcrenli¬ 
ft ted T and tliey expand at very unequal rates m opposite 
directions. Each of them starts from it; but whilst Magic 
rapidly distorts, perverts and mystifies it out of recognition 
in innumerable imaginations. Science slowly connects its fnig- 
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men** together, corrects, defines and extends it. without ever 
altering its original positive diameter. The difference between 
Magic and Science lies (as we have seen) in the causes that 
establish belief in them* in the diameter of their ideas™ 
respectively, incoherent and vague* colierent and definite; 
and r as a consequence, in their respective falsity and truth. 

§ 2. The Differentiation 

Whilst Magic* amongst savage and barbarous people, is 
practised more or less by almost everybody, it is especially 
developed by the professional wizard, and in his art and 
tradition it is most conveniently studied. The wizard, or 
(at least) a leader amongst wizards, is a man of superior 
ability, penetration and enterprise; liable to be misled by 
a sanguine anil ambitious temperament into extravagant 
imaginations and impostures, but with much more real know¬ 
ledge than the rest of the tribe. He often takes pains to 
increase his knowledge, for it is the true basis of his power: 
“ the power of the Angoqok, 1 * says Mr. Turner, wviting of 
the Esquimo, 1 s * has sonic basis in experienced wcathcr-lorc, 
anil knowledge of the habits of animals, by which he advises 
hunters. 11 Rut this knowledge is often tlie starting-point of his 
delusions, not altogether by any fault of his own, but us a 
result of his attempts to apply knowledge to new eases without 
any appreciation of the need of caution or of the conditions of 
sound inferemee and of proof and disproof. He never knows 
why he Js right or why he is wrong* lienee, beside the modest 
edifice of has real knowledge, he builds out in one direction 
a few' genuine additions warranted by sound inference and 
observation; whilst m the ot her direction he raises, largely 
hy analogy, with the help of “sympathy” and spiritual 
powers* a towering structure of imaginations, which throws his 
little hut of Common-sense quite into the shade. 

(o) For example, the wizard is often literally a medicine¬ 
man or physician, and knows the use of certain drugs; and 
he may discover other drugs and more uses for them, anil in 
that direction lies Pharmacology. Rut in the other direction 

1 “Ethnology of tho TJnrova TlistrLf’*," Am* B. of Ethn* M XI. p^ 
Ollier example* antc> eh, iflL J X 
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he adopts on nltogetlier fanciful occasions n great many 
other recipes that serve no purpose but charlatanry and 
mystification, Pliny, much of whose Natural History is a 
handbook of ancient medicine, describes hundreds of remedies 
derived from animals, vegetables and minerals; and Button 1 
cites G&leottus as having enumerated 800 medicinal herbs 
and otJwr drugs. Some of these were good and arc still in 
use, but must were useless or worse than useless. The 
difference between these two classes of drugs depended on u 
difference of method in determining their uses : a difference 
that existed but was not yet understood (namely), on the 
one hand, proof by experience, giving in the smaller class the 
rudiments of medical science; and, on tlx* other hand, 
acceptance on the strength of superficial likeness, or of 
the doctrine of qualities, virtues anti signatures, which made 
the larger class essentially magical. 

Thus nil sorts of precious stones nntl metals were believed 
to be medicinal, not because they lind been known to cure 
any disease, but because it seemed ohvious in tliose days lhat 
precious tilings must have ail sorts of desirable effects by 
some occult virtue. Gold, tlx? most perfect of all substances 
(according to the alchemists), must in particular be a pru 
pitious and powerful restorative. So Chaucer says of his 
Doetour of Phisik : 

*■ For qold in phmk if* ft reirdiftl. t| 

Tbert’foro h ft Jfli'&tlf guld in Hpptsnl. 

And throughout India at the present day gold is a trusty 
item in nnv prescription. Belief in the virtue of precious 
stones probable goes baek to very early times; since we find 
that tn Australia crystals are not only magically powerful 
but thr gne*t primary smirc'es of by having which 

inside him the wizard acquires and maintains his power. 

With herbs, again, whilst the utility of some, sueli ns 
quinine or senna, was a matter of experience, others were 
equally prised out of pure fancy. Dractinculus, n plant 
spotted with various colours, like a viper’s skin, was supposed 

t Ariittomy «/ Mdonthtfy, Part IL See. IV. Mem. 1. SubeM, 3. 
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to bt n remedy for ill kinds of snake-stings.* The Cherokecs 
gave their children a concoction of burs to strengthen their 
memories ; for ns a bur will stick to Anything, the mind of a 
man with bur inside him will, cling to all kinds of useful infor¬ 
mation. The same Amerinds had other remedies which 
illustrate the diameter of magical physic. They concocted 
n vermifuge of the red fleshy stalks of duckweed, which some¬ 
what resemble worms* and therefore must have some influence 
upon them; and they steeped in this concoction a flint 
arrow-head, that its sharpness, communicated to the brew, 
might cut the worms in pieces. Biliousness marked by 
the vomiting of yellow biie p was cured by four herbs— all 
yellow in root, nr stalk, or flower. To ward of! smallpox 
they ate the flesh of the buzzard ; that bird being, in their 
opinion, exempt from smallpox, because its fool stench keeps 
the disease-spirit at a distance. To cure snake-bite, they 
said, rub the place in the direction contrary to that in which 
tile snake coils itself (to the right) * because this is tlie same as 
uncoiling it, s But here there seems to be some hiatus in the 
thought, for bow does uncoiling the snake counteract its 
poison ? One easily appreciates the exultation of the wizard 
to whom this idea first revealed itself* and his contempt for 
the dull process of working it out, when its place in the 
harmony of things was self-evident. 

In some of these eases wc find the assumption (tacit with 
primitive practitioners, but explicit in Medieval Medicine) 
that “like causes like 11 : the adhesiveness of the bur is 
communicated to the memory, the sharpness of t he flint arrow- 
point to the vermifuge p the buzzard’s immunity from smallpox 
to the eater of the buzzard. And this is intelligible : because 
first, there are many examples (superficially considered) 
of like causing like* such as animal generation, the spread of 
fire i hot things heat, and cold things cool, and so forth : and, 
secondly, qualities such as stickiness and sharpness, are 
thought of by savages as fine material, like curses and ghosts, 
which may be transferred from one thing to another- But 

1 Pliny, XX V. c + 0, 

1 J r Mooney* '"Sacred Formiilaa i>r IV Cherokee**/ 1 Am. B. of Eihn 
VII. |ip. 323 30, 
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in other cases it is assumed that* 1 like cures like,” as duckweed 
cures worms, nml yellow herbs biliousness (ns in Europe 
turmeric was long believed to cure jaundice); anil tins is a 
very different matter— equivalent to ** like expels or annuls 
like," In ordinary experience, there seem to be no obvious 
examples of it: but in primitive medical practice it is found 
that fomentation reduces inflammation, rubbing with snow 
ia good for frost bite, an emetic cures sickness, and castor 
oil diarrhoea; and such niny be the experiential ground of 
ihvse mngicfl-mcdieal fancies* 

Tlic power of herbs may depend upon rites observed at 
their gnt lu ring: when a Cherokee wizard pulled up a plant (or 
lilt'dicitie, be dropped & bead into the hole to compensate the 
earth for the theft; * and when a Greek physician glittered 
the Panacea Awlepion, which was a remedy for nil diseases, 
lie filled the hole with various kinds of grain by way of expia¬ 
tion. 2 In employing medicinal herbs it is also important to 
remember when they should be procured, us on the eve of 
the summer solstice, at the new or the lull moon, or at the 
turn of the tide; by wkom —« child ora virgin: and w/irre— 
on a mown tain-top or at a grave, Hierabotiuic was so potent 
that whoever rubbed himself with it obtained whatever he 
desired; and in guttering it, you first offered honey to the 
earth in expiation, tlien traced a circle around it with iron, 
and—taking care that neither sun nor moon should shine 
upon it—at the rising o( the Dog Star, you pulled it up with 
the left hand, and dried separately in the shade the root, the 
stem and the leaves.’ Indeed the conditions under which u 
drug can be legitimately obtained so ns to ensure its efficacy, 
may he so numerous, minute ami exigent ns to make the 
satisfying of them almost impossible; so we need not wonder 
if the remedy sometimes fails. Prescriptions often include 
the flesh or juices of dead bodies, or their pounded bones, 
or other foul and repulsive ingredients related to Black 
Magic—much trusted, and still traditional in some strata 
of this country, where the belief is inexpugnable that medicine, 
the nastier it is, is the more efficacious, 

Tf anv one wonders how such prescriptions can have held 
i J. Moony, op- oil. 3 Pliny. XXV. o. 11. 1 iWef„ XXV- o. flfl. 
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their ground for ages* it was bemuse patients did not always 
die* Recovery was credited to the drastic medicine, and 
death to evil Magic- and the vis medicatri? nature, that 
staunch ally of honest physic, was sometimes too strong for 
the wizard's whole pharmacopceia. 

(A) Again, the wizard is a surgeon , and knows something 
ol the construction and working of the human body* and this 
is the beginning of Anatomy and Physiology, He was especi¬ 
ally well informed in these matters in such a country as Fiji, 
where he had access to two great sources of anatomical 
knowledge—frequent wars and cannibalism. He also knows 
certain ways of treating wounds and other lesions, such as 
bandages* ligatures, splints, slings, massage and fomentations, 
which all admit of rational development and have been con¬ 
tinuously practised to this day- Could he be content to abide 
by the facts, a If might be well ; but he is tempted to extend his 
methods In various directions to cases which, on very slight 
grounds, Ik* believes to be similar* The best known example 
of tile erroneous extension by analogy of a sound method is 
the sucking-cure* It is, or has been, practised nil over the 
world, and obviously rests on the proved utility of suction in 
extracting from the flesh thorns or poisons. In Australia 
snake-bite is sometimes cured by sucking the wound and 
rim ing t he mouth with wa tor. 1 But t he opemt ion is gm dually 
applied to other raises until, whatever pain you suffer, it is 
attributed to something like poison, pr a thorn (or p later* a 
spirit), that has got inside you* though by an invisible wound* 
and may be sucked out* The wizard, accordingly, undertakes 
to suck it out, and lie sometimes exhibits it to you—a piece 
of wood or bone, which he brought to your bedside in his 
wa at band P Som eti mes a mediesne-ma n cn j oys great suctorial 
powers by having a lizard la his own body* 3 
For getting a foreign body out of a man a method alternative 
to suct ion is pressure, Mr. Howitt 3 reports a remarkable 
proscription for curing headache* Cut out of the ground a 
circular turf* place the sufferer 11 ? head in the hole and the turf 

1 Ah W, Jlowitt, Nntir'f. Trihtx of South- Hunt Australia, p, 3S4. 

1 Spencer and Gillru. Across Australia* p, 33'*. 

1 Natirc Tribes of South-East Awtraim* p. 3SJ* 
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upon his head ; then sit or stand upon it. He inny presently 
declare that he feels relief; but perhaps he only desires it. 
It is n fact tfuit 11 patient sometimes feds better after such 
treatment, though the cause of his pa in was nothing that eon Id 
possibly yield to suction or pressure : that is Lo say, his mind 
yields to suggestion, Hut not nil savages ate equally stag* 
gestible^ any more than we are + Dr, Coddrington says 1 that, 
in Pentecost Island, witches profess to erne pain with a leaf- 
poultice, and in taking it off to remove with it the cause 
of pain, perhaps a snake ora lizard, u Hut/* said a native, 
11 no one sees the things but the woman, and the pain 
remains"—one of those troublesome sceptics! Yet it is 
possible that hod he just undergone the operation, he would 
not have denied that the pain was better. There is a state 
of mind between suggestibility and sane judgment, namely, 
assentation: unwillingness or unreadiness to form ur stale 
one's owti opinion, and, consequently, mi appearance of 
acquiescing in another's assertion, There is confusion and 
conflict, from which assent is the easiest relief. This state 
of mind for the immediate purpose of medicine-man or 
omtor may serve as well as suggestibility; but may soon pass 
off when the patient recovers his faculties, and should be 
distinguished from the suggestibility that takes a relatively 
permanent impression from the pretensions of a mountebank. 
The jKiwer of suggestion, however, is ode of the facts that 
the wizard lias observed, and he counts upon its aid. He has 
also learnt to practise hypnotism; and seeing bow mysterious 
these things have been to the most enlightened modems, 
we need not wonder that he employs them in magical them* 
fieutics—dancing* drumming, shouting lo overpower his 
patient and to incite himself to put forth Jus utmost energy. 
Nowhere, probably, in the whole range of his art, is t he differ¬ 
ence between Reality and Magic so obscure to himself* 

The wizard, then, acquired in his medical functions (and 
in others) a certain empirical knowledge of some obscure facts 
in Psychology, and this knowledge persisted in his profession 
in shady quarters to our own time; but with the growth of 
positive Science, its mysteriousness was mistaken for quackery, 

1 The \fe£ant*kln*< p, 1W« 
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until quite recently, when the facte tot*A themselves on 

the attention of some mm, who needed great coururto 

confess their conviction. A crude Physiological Psych o log y 
too. resulted from savage observation of n connexion between 
the agitations of body «nd mind. Very early sundry men a 
powers—skill, courage, affection—are located m s I 
parts of the body — tlie heart, spleen .kidneys, bwel*-*» 
they still are in popular language. Apart from the hart 
observation Hint the bowels and heart are disturbed during 
emotion (which is true and important), these doctrines an ™ 
Science 5 nor are they exactly Magic, hut belong to the region 
of ideas ancillary to Magic-ideas of qualities as matena 
things. The savage, always eager to apply ““PPJfL 
knowledge to practice, utilises his Physiological Psycholog 
for the improvement of his mind, and misses no opportunity 
to moke a meal upon an enemy's (or perhaps a re lVQ *> 
heart or spleen or kidney or tongue or eye, m o er o 
appropriate the quality for which the deceased had been 

conspicuous- „ 

(e) Savages (as we have seen in the chapter un Ome is) 
are familiar with a great many natural signs by which to 
judge of things not now present, but that have happened, or 
are about to happen. Every hunter must have a great stock 
of such knowledge, inasmuch as the pursuit of game entirely 
depends niton it. This knowledge of natural signs is, on 
tlic one hand, a genuine contribution to Natural History, i 
increases, is handed down from generation to generation, and 
forms the nucleus of Botany* and Zoology. Bui, on the other 
hand, there is reared upon it, under the influence of hope 
and fear, the belief in Omens that give warning of good or ill 
success in all the affairs of life. Omens, at hrst mere > 
signs mysterious I v connected with events, are later regarded 
as the "sendings of spirits or gods, whose oracles forecast 
the fate of heroes and nations. At first, perhaps, the wisarel 
may do no more than other tribesmen to promote this particu¬ 
lar superstition; but it is he who works out the great art 
of Divination, without which Omens would have been a 
matter of much less consequence. 

The most famous branch of Divination, namely. Astrology, 
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was the invention of a comparatively late age, and it wa&, 
of course, Jong preceded by the discovery of the rudiments of 
Astronomy ns part of the common sense of agriculture z some 
knowledge of the regularity of the motions of the sun and moon 
and of the constancy of the stars in contrast with tJic planets* 
This is plainly piesupjiosed by the comprehensive system of 
predictions based on sympathetic Magic, arbitrary assump¬ 
tions and fanciful analogies which, for the last four or five 
thousand years, has promised to disclose to any mother the 
career of her infant, or to any monarch the future of his 
kingdom* But what now seems fanciful or arbitrary once 
seemed reasonable* Tile sun manifestly rules all things; 
the waxing and waning of the moon must strengthen and 
weaken all things; the signs of the Zodiac ore certainly 
connected with the seasons; the planets partake of Hie 
nature of the god$. J ff there are guds they must, as the Stoics 
argued, have some way of communicating with men; olid 
what way rain be more congruous with their nature than by 
writing on the face of the heavens? But generally the ideas 
of Astrology were magical rot her than animistic* Having 
determined the powers arid dispositions til the heavenly 
bodies, let us consider only what must necessarily follow from 
their influences in conjunction or opposition and various 
relations in trine, quartile and textile. Thus they dreamed 
and speculated, but at the same time made many exact 
observations on the sky # And so Astronomy made some 
progress in spite of Magic, 

(d) More widely prevalent than Astrology and far more 
ancient is the art of controlling the weal her* especially min; 
for rain, from its uncertainty in many countries and its 
tndispeirsAbicnesSp is a matter of deeper interest and anxiety 
than even the sun himself. 11 Itafry-making*" as it is called, 
common in Australia and other regions of luwly culture* 
survives when society has risen to higher levels, becomes tlje 
function of the most eminent wizards or priests, aometimes 
the duty of king*, and is not extinct amongst ourselves. 
But from what knowledge of fact or common sense can 11 mim 

1 For Proofin' dofonu* uf Aatrdogy sot' H’hu wull i //wfory of iAfi 
Indurtitt Sciences, Book IV* cb_ iiL, Idt txii |?p 29&-300, 
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making " be derived If I conjecture it was from facts observed 

in the behaviour of fire. . . 

The making of fire was Hie first great chemical cflpaunont 
ond the foundation of all Chemistry. Having made Art* the 
most wonderful of all achievements, there would be httfc 
excuse for astonishment if men had then tfiought they com 
also make min; but probably they never thought so. 1 
seems to me a misconception of min-ntes o describe them 
ns endeavours to " make ” ruin; for they plain > a |[ n no_a 
making, but at inducing, instigating or propagating it, Ltiv 
Swazies, we are told explicitly, try to procure rum by throwing 
water high into the air, expecting that the fall mg drops will 
stimulate the clouds in sympathy with them. Savages may 
be said to “ make ” fire; for until they rub their sticks, or 
knock their flints together, it does not exist. Rut m tin: 
so called “ making ” of rain there is nearly always some water 
to begin with; and the essence of a rain-rite is the splashing 
of water into the air, or the pouring of it out, sometimes 
on a particular stones or on a particular person, with many 
variations. In rare instances the water has been forgotten : 
the Kumni, instead of water, let blood, and throw down into 
the air for clouds; but in another rite they fill their months 
with water and squirt it out in one direction or another 
(according to the dan) and sing a spell : to stop the rain they 
throw lip fire-sticks.* Those who practise fcuch rite* hope 
that tire spilling of a little water w ill bring on a great downfa 
or outpouring of water, namely, rain; and this agrees with 
the fact that a wizard will not operate except when the rainy 
season approaches. Now this inducing of much by little is 
not, indeed, analogous to the making of fire ; but it is analogous 
to thr- spread or propagation of fire; when, having produced 
a few sparks, these spread through tinder to the firewood, 
and thence a conflagration may be communicated to the 
prairie or to the forest. My conjecture is, then, that not 
the making (which is never attempted) but the inducing, 
or propagation or rain is based on the analogy of the profsigu- 
tkm of fire, and belongs to the class of exemplary or inecn- 

» Dudley Kidd. Tin Kttcnliui Kafir, P. 114, 

* A. YV^HowiU, Noire* Tribe* of South-Kwi Au*iraha, pp 31U-J 
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live files; which arc to be understood not as intruding 
the direct causation of cvtnts, but rather us instigating 
Nature to bring it about t the class described in Chap. IV. 
§ Sj such as the furthering of crops by fertility# rites, or I he 
ensuring of successful hunting or warfare by a dramatic 
danee^ 

Bain-rites. being very apt to fail of their purpose, the 
wizard is in danger of losing his reputation, or of some worse 
fate. His attention is, therefore, drawn to the signs of the 
weather, the chnmctcr and course of the seasons, tiic con- 
nexkm of min with the asjKct of the sky and direction of the 
wind; so that he learns to operate for min only when min 
may reasonably be expected. He has then laid out the 
rudiments of Meteorology* but by observation, not by hocus- 
pocus, 

§ 3, Wnv Magic 3eeju9 to be the Soubce of Science 
I n no case, then, is Science derived from Magic, but Science 
on the one hand and Magic on the other are differentiated 
from Common-sense, 1 and Science is much nearcr akin to 
Common-sense than Magic is, being of the same substance 
and only formally different. And in that sense it is earlier 
than Magic* and sometimes formally earlier, as in the case of 
Astronomy and Astrology. The illusion that Magic is the 
earlier is due to the mishit erprc tat ion of two facts: (nj Magic 
and Science arc, for the most part and during many agm* 
worked out by the same men—magicians or priests; and all 
that they do is mistaken for Magic, even by themselves. And 
(i>) Magic in most of its branches undergoes immense develop¬ 
ment, whilst the Sciences remain mdinu-ntary; grows old and 
even decrepit, whilst they are still in infancy \ so that, on first 
emerging into public notice, they scern to issue from the matrix 
of single. 

The masons for the relative back™it!ness of Science, 
again, arc chiefly three s (a) For ages it is in the hands of 
wizards who, though highly valuing knowledge, aiv mainly 

> I J.> not menu that Magic i» ftlwwyi a direct dorivnliw "f Common* 

: wo JkTkve seen (eh- vL | 5) tluil it aoiftetinpi cqnuwi from An i m i n n 
by rdrognkdutiaQ, mid (ukiwburv) of leu from comrid^Dio*- 

Z p 
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uaecr for power and prophecy. It is true that Science gives 
power, and the hope- of power is a reasonable ineentive to 
the rtudv of Science; but it must be a remote twenty 
the actual work of research rigorously excluded. There, 
unless truth is the sole end in view, the procedure will not 
be clean, will be confined to immediate utility. Rut this is a 
recent discovery- The wizard has no such ideas: he is 
Governed by his desires and traditions, lienee for venhenttun 
he js content with coincidences; negative instances he nrg- 
Iceis or regards failure merely us an occasion for excuses. He 
accepts connexions of events remote in space and time, and is 
very slow to sec the necessity of connecting events m the 
closest possible sequence. Moreover, having no undenstari_- 
inoeven of the fads he knows (such as the making of fire), the 
mvsteriousness of any relation of events constitutes no o jec 
lion to his acceptance of it; ns the magical side of his practice 
grows, so does its mystery: until at lust mystenousness 
h u strong recommendation, and becomes a character o 
the apperceptive mass that assimilates and confirms a 
magical beliefs. This state of mind always offers strong 
resistance to positive explanation. 

(fr) Anottier reason of the backwardness of Science is the 
slow elucidation of the idea of Causation-bug obscured by 
the impressiveness of coincidence and by fallacious imagina¬ 
tions of magical and spiritual forces: a process stiff incomplete. 
Until this idea had made considerable progress in definiteiicss 
(in antiquity, sav f with Archimedes, and in modem times with 
Galileo), it was impossible that the indispensable ness of 
analysis and elimination should be understood, that absolute 
respect should Ik- felt for negative instances and that any gap 
in a series of events should always be regarded as an instant 
problem. And, finally (c), lor scientific progress it was 
necessary that reasoning by analogy should be abandoned, 
and a methodology discovered of parallel and cquutioiial 
reasoning, with the apparatus that makes exact investigation 

jwssihlc, , . 

As the Sciences grow in comprehensiveness, precision 
and solidarity, they constitute their own apperceptive mass, 
assimilation with which is the supreme test of all relevant 
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beliefs; and this, together with a methodology that has 
become a habit of mind, tends to establish a social ntmo- 
splicre in which Magic is no longert hinkable* Exact habits of 
thought in commerce and industry contribute greatly to this 
result. So we are tempted to ridicule our benighted prede¬ 
cessors; but a study of the conditions of their life shows that 
darkness was no more their fault than illumination is our 
merit* 

The nearest approach that can be truthfully made to 
tlie position that Science is derived from Magic, is to say 
that the scientist is derived from the wizard (or wizard- 
priest).. on that side of his activity in which he relied upon 
fragments of positive knowledge; but this was, in nature, 
always opposed to his Magic* In the course of thousands of 
years some men grew more interested in the positive than 
in the magical side of their profession, and became scientist*; 
whilst others adhered to the fanciful and mystical. It is 
remarkable that, as sceptics occur in the most unsuspected 
quarters, so pure scientists may sometimes be found as an 
institution in barbarous or even savage communities* In 
a Bantu tribe there is a das* of doctors that claim no powers 
by the aid of spirits or Magic, but without any ceremony 
dispense a few well-known drugs—aloes, nux vomica, castor- 
oil* fern-root, rhubarb, and the bark of various trees, purgative 
or emetic** The Kanyahs of Borneo have a wether-prophet 
to determine the right time for sowing; lie is not expected 
to cultivate padi, but is supplied with it by the rest of the 
village. Not knowing liow many days there are in a year, 
and. finding that the seasons do not correspond with any 
certain number of lunar months, he depends entirely upon 
observation of the altitude of the sun by means of an upright 
pole, whose upper end is carved into a human figure * 1 Except 
the carving on his pole, there is nothing to indicate that cither 
Magic or Animism perturbs the method of tins Astronomer 
Royal. Hence the adventure, though most wonderful, 
is not unexampled in a humbler world* by which eminent 
citizens amongst the Greek laity* with minds almost free from 

* Dudley Kidd + The EtscrtM Kafir . pp. 13^. 

* H«o and MeDougaJt / J cjyon Tribe§ o/ I. p r 106, 
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Magic and Animism, established for cvlt Philosophy and the 
Sciences as liberal! studies. 

| 4. Animism ant> Science 

Animism is opposed to Science, as well as to Magic , 1 by 
its rejection of uniformity. A spirit, indeed, has some 
character (though it may be very faintly marked) * for he is, 
or is assimilated to, n human ghost. Bui nit hough he is 
supposed to have reasons or motives for his actions* they 
are often unintelligible, Until he is brought under the 
control of magical rites and formula?* he may reject offerings 
and prayers, as if by pure caprice or fiw-wilh His inter¬ 
ventions are incalculable! Hence he may be the unseen 
agent in anything that happens; and the habit is formed 
of putting upon him, or one of his kind, every occurrence 
whose cause is not obvious: diseases, deaths, storms* dfoughts p 
noises in the forest* unusual beJiaviour of animals. A spirit* 
being with its body of soul-stuff capable of taking any shape, 
a mate rail tiling exerting media ni cal power, there is nothing 
that may not be imputed to it* But being entirely imaginary* 
its supposed agency can only satisfy the imagination by 
the assimilation of each intervention by the animistic apper¬ 
ceptive mass. It is never seen or known to do any one of 
the actions attributed to it; for the understanding, based on 
perception and the classification and analysis of perceptions, 
if is nothing. Moreover, so far as the actions of a spirit 
are of free-will, or motiveless, or pure caprice, there is no 
distinct imagination of even a spiritual cause. When a 
man, suffering from disease, or hearing an unfamiliar noise, 
refers it to a spirit, there is usually nothing in his mind bid 
the word of Vague meaning and a feeling of awe, wonder, 
or dread. He gets no further in the understanding of lhe 
fact, and curiosity is paralysed* To say a spirit did it” 
becomes, therefore* a means of avoiding the labour of ex- 
pinna lion; it is a good example of the “* principle of least 
efforts” But in another direction bis wits may get to work- 
He is full of fear, and objectless fear must invenL a danger, 

1 Jpi&j ck vt f 3. 
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which is easily done by supposing that the spirit has been 
actuated by wrath. Then something must have been done 
to enrage him : a taboo ha& been broken, his rites have 
been neglected, sin has been committed!—according to the 
customary ideas of the tribe. There must be lustration, pro¬ 
pitiation, expiation, perhaps with horrible cruelty. Again, 
then, dial I we say the man Jons been diverted from the im- 
jKirlunt inquiry into the causes of disease or drought? But 
this is laughable : how etm he set about such a tusk? It 
is the tragedy of tlie world that for thousands of years the 
speculative powers of man—of some men-—expanded without 
any power, except in the classical age, of discriminating sense 
from nonsense. Therefore, looking back, we see everywlicre 
else superstition and the kingdom of darkness. 

Animism can never have directly enriched Science with 
a single natural law; but, indirectly, it has instigated ninny 
investigations. With the development of Hdigion, the 
building of temples and the regulation of sacrifices and 
festivals according to thrir seasons, necessitated at least 
the empirical study of Geometry, Arithmetic and Astronomy; 
and the preservation of the ancient language of the sacred 
formula? of ritual required a knowledge of prosody, phonetics 
a nd graruma r* For t hoi i sands of yedra cmdit ion was confined 
to the priestly orders. They also practised* or were the 
chief patrons of, all the fine arts. Architecture, Sculpture, 
Pointing, Music and Poetry; and by their connexion with 
government they left in Egypt and Assyria, in monuments 
and inscriptions* History* or the materials of History. In- 
directly, the progress of mental culture, both in learning and 
m (esthetics, has depended almost entirely on the dcvelapftncnt 
of Animism; and this in turn has dtpciuled on the aid which 
Animism gave to government and to the extension of law and 
order, however imperfect, over wide regions of the earth. 
This is the fundamental utility which, first, Magic and, 
afterwards. Animism subserve, and for tile sake of which 
uaroiisciousiy, of course—they arise and prevail., Mankind 
has been subdued through imaginaLion; because tlie peopfcs 
that had the cast of imagination requisite for their political 
orprisnlioti and co-operation had an advantage oicr others. 
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We must qualify this by observing that other imaginations, 
siioli as devotion to the Family and Patriotism, with n much 
surer hold tlian Animism has upon experience, have kid a 
greot and growing influence upon the solidarity and civilisa¬ 
tion of some branches of the humon nice* csjiccially the 
Nordic, 

Philosophy has derived, from Animism most of her problems 
-free-will and predestination, final causes, creation and 
miracles, emanation and intuition, idealism and materialism, 
immortality, the being and attributes of God f eternity infinity 
—in some of which, indeed, magical ideas are deeply eon^ 
cemed ; all of them the exercise of the most eminent minds* 
exercise so delightful and so disappointing* Considering 
their source, we cannot wonder that these problems remain 
problems* and that philosophical discussion hai#i of late years, 
turned from them to questions concerning the theory of 
knowledge* 

A student of human origins is under no obligation to 
predict the future. Fortunately: for several considerations 
make the task appear altogetlier impossible. Of these I will 
mention three ; (a) Whereat not tons have hitherto submitted 
to, and enforced, Law and order, and undertaken costly works 
of utility or splendour, in large measure under the influence 
of animistic illusions, it is now everywhere noticeable in 
the more civilised countries* that these illusions are being 
dissipated, and it is very dillkult to judge how people will 
behave when they are gone. It is, indeed* true that our 
culinary working life has always depended chiefly on common 
sense, a knowledge of facts within the range of ordinary 
experience and memory. Animistic or magical rites and cere* 
monies associated with the working-life may have increased 
the confidence and encouraged the co-operation of labourers* 
but were not indis)>ensablc; although the association of Magic 
w + ith industry' seems sometimes to have become so dose, that 
to forget the Magic was to destroy the industry. When, how¬ 
ever* we turn to those conditions of social life tliat are beyond 
the purview of common sense, such as the preservation of 
tribal tradition and solidarity* and future prosperity, loyalty 
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to the king and obedience to his officers, it is plain that 
something else than common sense was needed to reinforce 
the interest of the whole against the tendency of the indi¬ 
vidual's self-assertion to overcome Ids social dispositions, 
and that this control was found chiefly in Religion. It is also 
true that at present, whilst some beliefs concerning super¬ 
natural things are being lost, others are being resuscitated; 
but the lapsing beliefs are noble and venerable ami luivc 
exerted great public power and authority; whilst those now 
eagerly propagated, are tlic mw infatuation of quacks, on 
a level with the Animism of an Australian medicine-man and, 
indeed, much inferior to hfs, as liaving no moral influence or 
authority. What must conic ol this is so duhiuus, as to 
discourage one about the future of the world. 

(&) Reflection on the levity with which imagination* 
beliefs are let slip and lost, or received anil adopted, upon 
no evidence either way, from mere shallowness of soul, brings 
forward a second consideration that makes the future unpre¬ 
dictable, namely, the low average development of mankind 
in both intellect and character. This is the consequence of 
our having depended, probably from the very beginning, on 
leaders. A pack or tribe needed enough variability to produce 
able leaders and enough average ability to follow ami support 
them in a crowd. Natural Se lection, therefore, has operated 
first in producing variability; and all tribes, even the lowest, 
produce relatively eminent men. The average intelligence 
or ability of the crowd, in which individuality is liable to 
be lost, "is much less important. The result is that each 
nation lias its military affairs, organisation of industry, 
science, invention, literature and art provided for it by a 
small number of citizens; the rest fill the ranks, and team 
what they are taught. Thus arranged, the leading nations 
tmvc of late years made wonderful progress in science and in 
everything that can be done by machinery; but there is no 
reason to suppose that unyf hing has been done toward* raising 
the overage intelligence and character: and in default of that, 
in my judgment, nolhing has been done to advance civilis¬ 
ation’ The world is no safer against war, revolution, dema¬ 
gogy, despotism, degeneration. The greatest improvements 
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I in vc been mnde in, means of destruction; next wc may 
put the invention of flying machines? and their chief use 
hu* been destruction. Destruction now pauses, not because 
the antagonists are satiated; they ate only exhausted: ami 
there is more hatred in the world than was ever known before. 
How then shall wc judge of things to cornel 
(c) Speaking of tJn= average man, wc usually think of the 
European and North American average; but in considering 
what changes may be expected in the world, the people of 
India (300,000,000), China (350,000,000), and the millions of 
tliE rest of Asia, the Eastern Archipelago, Africa and South 
America cannot be left out; and to include them does not 
raise the average. What will be their contribution to 
history ? There are two rational proposals for raising the 
average, namely, eugenics and deliberate elimination of (he 
unfit; and there are 1,600,000,000 on whom to operate. 

Any one who anxiously desires to foresee the future oi 
our race is in a jjosition to sympathise with the ancknts. 
(Jo, inquire at Delphi or Dodona; or sleep in Stonclienge, or 
at the tomb of Merlin, or by the burrows at Upsuja, and dream 
of things to come; or consult tire stars, cast the nativity of 
Lycopitheous, and read in heaven the fate of his posterity. 
If these methods are not very* hopeful, any one of them is ns 
good as guessing. The only safe reflection is that lie who 
lives longest will sec most. 
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